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CHAPTER  I. 

"  This  day,  let  no  man  think 

He  hath  business  at  his  house." 

King  Henry  Fill. 

THE  warm  weather,  which  was  always  a 
little  behind  that  of  the  lower  counties,  had 
now  set  in  among  the  mountains,  and  the 
season  had  advanced  into  the  first  week  in  July. 
"  Independence  Day,'1  as  the  4th  of  that 
month  is  termed  by  the  Americans,  arrived, 
and  the  wits  of  Templeton  were  taxed  as 
usual,  in  order  that  the  festival  might  be  cele 
brated  with  the  customary  intellectual  and 
moral  treat.  The  morning  commenced  with 
the  parade  of  the  two  or  three  uniformed  com- 
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panics  of  the  vicinity ;  much  gingerbread  and 
spruce-beer  was  consumed  in  the  streets ;  no 
light  potations  of  whiskey  were  swallowed  in 
the  groceries ;  and  a  great  variety  of  liquors, 
some  of  which  bore  very  ambitious  names, 
shared  the  same  fate  in  the  taverns. 

Mademoiselle  Viefville  had  been  told  that 
this  was  the  great  American  fete,  the  national 
festival  ;  and  she  appeared  that  morning 
decked  in  gay  ribands,  and  with  her  bright 
animated  face  covered  with  smiles  for  the  occa 
sion.  To  her  surprise,  however,  no  one  seem 
ed  to  respond  to  her  feelings,  and  as  the  party 
rose  from  the  breakfast-table,  she  took  an  op 
portunity  to  ask  an  explanation  of  Eve,  in  a 
little  "  aside." 

"  Est-ce  que  je  me  suis  trompee,  ma  chere  ?v 
demanded  the  lively  Frenchwoman ;  "  is  not 
this  the  celebration  de  votre  Independance  ?" 

"  You  are  not  mistaken,  my  dear  Mademoi 
selle  Viefville,  and  great  preparations  have 
been  making  to  do  it  honour.  I  understand 
there  is  to  be  a  military  parade,  an  oration,  a 
dinner,  and  fireworks." 
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"  Monsieur  votre  pere  ?" 

"  Monsieur  mon  pere  is  not  much  given  to 
rejoicings,  and  he  takes  this  annual  joy  much 
as  a  valetudinarian  takes  his  morning  draught." 

"  Et  Monsieur  Jean  Ejfingham  ?" 

"  Is  always  a  philosopher  ;  you  are  to  ex 
pect  no  antics  from  him." 

"  Mais  ces  jeunes  gens  !  Monsieur  Bragg, 
Monsieur  Dodge ;  meme,  Monsieur  Powis  ?" 

"  Se  rejouissent  en  Americains.  I  presume 
you  are  aware  that  Mr.  Powis  has  declared 
himself  to  be  an  American." 

Mademoiselle  Viefville  looked  towards  the 
streets,  along  which  divers  tall,  sombre- looking 
countrymen,  with  faces  more  lugubrious  than 
those  of  the  mutes  attending  a  funeral,  were 
sauntering,  with  a  desperate  air  of  enjoyment, 
and  she  shrugged  her  shoulders  as  she  muttered 
to  herself,  "  Que  ces  Americains  sont  droles  /" 

At  a  later  hour,  however,  Eve  surprised 
her  father,  and  indeed  most  of  the  Americans 
of  the  party,  by  proposing  that  the  ladies 
should  walk  out  into  the  street,  and  witness 
the  fete. 
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"  My  child,  this  is  a  strange  proposition  to 
come  from  a  young  lady  of  twenty  !"  said  her 
father. 

"  Why  strange,  dear  sir  ?  —  We  always 
mingled  in  the  village  fetes  in  Europe." 

"  Certainement"  cried  the  delighted  Made 
moiselle  Viefville  ;  "  c'est  de  rigueur  meme." 

"  And  it  is  de  rigueur  here,  Mademoiselle 
Viefville,  for  young  ladies  to  keep  out  of 
them,"  observed  John  Effingham.  "  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  see  either  of  you  three  ladies 
in  the  streets  of  Templeton  to-day." 

"  Why  so,  cousin  Jack  ?  Have  we  any 
thing  to  fear  from  the  rudeness  of  our  country 
men  ?  I  have  always  understood,  on  the  con 
trary,  that  in  no  other  part  of  the  world  is 
woman  so  uniformly  treated  with  respect  and 
kindness  as  in  this  very  Republic  of  ours  ; 
and  yet,  by  all  these  ominous  faces,  I  perceive 
that  it  will  not  do  for  her  to  trust  herself  in 
the  streets  of  a  village  on  a  festa" 

"  You  are  not  altogether  wrong  in  what 
you  now  say.  Miss  Effingham,  nor  are  you 
wholly  right.  Woman,  as  a  whole,  is  well 
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treated  in  America;  and  yet  it  will  not  do 
for  a  lady  to  mingle  in  scenes  like  these,  as 
ladies  may  and  do  mingle  with  them  in  Eu 
rope." 

"  I  have  heard  this  difference  accounted 
for,"  said  Paul  Powis,  "  by  the  fact  that 
women  have  no  legal  rank  in  this  country.  In 
those  nations  where  the  station  of  a  lady  is 
protected  by  legal  ordinances,  it  is  said  she 
may  descend  with  impunity  ;  but,  in  this, 
where  all  are  equal  before  the  law,  so  many 
misunderstand  the  real  merits  of  their  position, 
that  she  is  obliged  to  keep  aloof  from  any 
collision  with  those  who  might  be  disposed  to 
mistake  their  own  claims."" 

"  I  wish  for  no  collision,  no  associating, 
Mr.  Powis,  but  simply  to  pass  through  the 
streets  with  my  cousin  and  Mademoiselle 
Viefville,  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  rustic 
sports,  as  one  would  do  in  France  or  Italy, 
or  even  in  republican  Switzerland,  if  you  insist 
on  a  republican  example." 

"  Rustic  sports  !"  repeated  Aristobulus, 
with  a  frightened  look  ;  "  the  people  will  not 
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bear  to  hear  their   sports  called  rustic,  Miss 
Effingham." 

"  Surely,  sir,  the  people  of  these  mountains 
will  hardly  pretend  that  their  sports  are  those 
of  a  capital !" 

"  I  merely  mean,  ma'am,  that  the  term  would 
be  monstrously  unpopular ;  nor  do  I  see  why 
sports  in  a  city" — Aristobulus  was  much  too 
peculiar  in  his  notions  to  call  any  place  that  had 
a  mayor  and  alderman  a  town — "  should  not 
be  as  rustic  as  those  in  a  village  :  the  contrary 
supposition  violates  the  principle  of  equality." 
"  And  do  you  decide  against  us,  dear  sir?" 
Eve  added,  looking  at  Mr.  Effingham. 

"  Without  stopping  to  examine  causes,  my 
child,  I  shall  say  that  I  think  you  had  better 
all  remain  at  home." 

"  Voild,  Mademoiselle  Viefville,  une  fete 
Americaine  /" 

A  shrug  of  the  shoulder  was  the  silent  reply. 
"  Nay,  my  daughter,  you  are  not  entirely 
excluded   from   the   festivities  ;     all   gallantry 
has  not  quite  deserted  the  land." 

"  A   young  lady   shall    walk  alone  with    a 
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young  gentleman,  shall  ride  alone  with  him, 
shall  drive  out  alone  with  him,  shall  not  move 
without  him  dans  le  monde  ;  mais  she  shall  not 
walk  in  the  crowd,  to  look  at  une  fete,  avec 
son  ptreF  exclaimed  Mademoiselle  Viefville, 
in  her  imperfect  English.  "  Je  desespere, 
vraiment,  to  understand  des  habitudes  Ameri- 
caines  r 

"  Well,  Mademoiselle,  that  you  may  not 
think  us  altogether  barbarians,  you  shall,  at 
least,  have  the  benefit  of  the  oration — " 

66  You  may  well  call  it  the  oration,  Ned,  for 
I  believe  one,  or  certainly  one  skeleton,  has 
served  some  thousand  orators  annually,  any 
time  these  sixty  years." 

"  Of  this  skeleton,  then,  the  ladies  shall  have 
the  benefit.  The  procession  is  about  to  be  form 
ed,  I  hear,  and  by  getting  ready  immediately, 
we  shall  be  just  in  time  to  obtain  good  seats."" 

Mademoiselle  Viefville  was  delighted  ;  for 
after  trying  the  theatres,  the  churches,  sundry 
balls,  the  opera,  and  all  the  admissible  gaieties 
of  New  York,  she  had  reluctantly  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  America  was  a  very  good 
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country  pour  iennuyer,  and  for  very  little 
else;  but  here  was  the  promise  of  a  novelty. 
The  three  ladies  completed  their  preparations 
accordingly,  and,  attended  by  all  the  gentle 
men,  they  made  their  appearance  in  the  assem 
bly  at  the  appointed  hour. 

The  orator,  who,  as  usual,  was  a  lawyer,  was 
already  in  possession  of  the  pulpit,  one  of  the 
village  churches  having  been  selected  as  the 
scene  of  the  ceremonies.  He  was  a  young 
man  who  had  recently  been  called  to  the  bar, 
it  being  as  much  in  rule  for  the  legal  tyro  to 
take  off  the  wire-edge  of  his  wit  in  a  Fourth  of 
July  oration,  as  it  was  formerly  for  a  Mous- 
quetaire  to  prove  his  spirit  in  a  duel.  That 
academy,  which  formerly  was  a  servant  of  all 
work  to  the  public,  having  been  equally  used 
for  education,  balls,  preaching,  and  town- 
meetings,  had  shared  the  fate  of  most  Ame 
rican  edifices  in  wood,  —  lived  its  hour  and 
been  burned ;  and  the  collection  of  people, 
whom  we  have  formerly  had  occasion  to  de 
scribe,  appears  to  have  also  vanished  from  the 
earth,  for  nothing  could  be  less  alike  in  ex- 
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terior  at  least  than  those  who  had  assembled 
under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Grant,  and  their 
successors,  who  were  now  collected  to  listen 
to  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Writ.  Such  a  thing  as 
a  coat  of  two  generations  was  no  longer  to  be 
seen  ;  the  latest  fashion,  or  what  was  considered 
as  such,  being  as  rigidly  respected  by  the  young 
farmer,  or  the  young  mechanic,  as  by  those 
more  openly  acknowledged  leaders  of  the  public 
taste,  the  law-student  and  the  village  shop-boy. 
All  the  red  cloaks,  too,  had  long  since  been  laid 
aside  to  give  place  to  imitation  merino  shawls, 
or,  in  cases  of  unusual  moderation  and  sobriety, 
to  mantles  of  silk.  As  Eve  cast  a  passing 
glance  around  her,  she  perceived  Tuscan  hats, 
bonnets  of  gay  colours,  and  flowers,  and  dresses 
of  French  chintzes,  where  fifty  years  before 
would  have  been  seen  even  men's  woollen  hats 
and  homely  English  calicoes.  It  is  true  that 
the  change  among  the  men  was  not  quite  so 
striking,  for  their  attire  admits  of  less  variety  ; 
but  the  black  stock  had  superseded  the  check 
handkerchief  and  the  bandana,  gloves  had 
taken  the  place  of  mittens,  and  the  coarse  and 
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clownish  shoe  of  <e  cow-hide"  was  supplanted 
by  the  calf-skin  boot. 

"  Where  are  your  peasants,  your  rustics, 
your  milk  and  dairy  maids — the  people,  in 
short,"  whispered  Sir  George  Templemore  to 
Mrs.  Bloomfield,  as  they  took  their  seats ;  "  or 
is  this  occasion  thought  to  be  too  intellectual 
for  them,  and  this  assembly  composed  only  of 
thetfife?" 

"  These  are  the  people,  and  present  a  pretty 
fair  specimen  of  their  general  appearance  and 
deportment.  Most  of  these  men  are  what  you 
in  England  would  call  operatives,  and  the 
women  are  their  wives,  daughters,  and  sisters." 

The  baronet  said  nothing  at  the  moment, 
but  he  sat  looking  around  him  with  a  curious 
eye  for  some  time,  when  he  again  addressed  his 
companion. 

"  I  see  the  truth  of  what  you  say,  as  regards 
the  men,  for  a  critical  eye  can  discover  the 
proofs  of  their  occupations ;  but  surely  you 
must  be  mistaken  so  far  as  your  own  sex  are 
concerned.  There  is  too  much  delicacy  of  form 
and  feature  for  the  class  you  have  mentioned." 
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"  Nevertheless  I  have  said  nought  but  the 
truth." 

"But  look  at  their  hands  and  feet,  dear 
Mrs.  Bloomfield.  There  are  French  gloves 
too,  or  I  am  mistaken !" 

"  I  will  not  positively  affirm  that  the  French 
gloves  actually  belong  to  the  dairy-maids, — 
though  I  have  known  even  this  prodigy ;  but, 
rely  on  it,  you  see  here  the  proper  female 
counterparts  of  the  men,  and  singularly  deli 
cate  and  pretty  females  they  are  for  persons  of 
their  class.  This  is  what  you  call  democratic 
coarseness  and  vulgarity,  Miss  Effingham  tells 
me,  in  England."" 

Sir  George  smiled ;  but,  as  what  it  is  the 
fashion  of  the  country  to  call  "  the  exercises " 
had  just  then  began,  he  made  no  other  answer. 

These  "  exercises "  commenced  with  instru 
mental  music,  certainly  the  weakest  side  of 
American  civilisation.  That  which  was  heard 
on  the  present  occasion  had  three  essential 
faults,  all  of  which  are  sufficiently  general  to  be 
termed  characteristic,  in  a  national  point  of  view. 
In  the  first  place,  the  instruments  themselves 
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were  bad  ;  in  the  next  place,  they  were  assorted 
without  any  regard  to  harmony  ;  and  in  the 
last  place,  their  owners  did  not  know  how  to 
use  them.  As  in  certain  American  cities — the 
word  is  well  applied  here — she  is  esteemed  the 
greatest  belle  who  can  contrive  to  utter  her 
nursery  sentiments  in  the  loudest  voice,  so  in 
Templeton  was  he  considered  the  ablest  musi 
cian  who  could  give  the  greatest  eclat  to  a  false 
note.  In  a  word,  clamour  was  the  one  thing 
needful ;  and,  as  regards  time,  that  great  regu 
lator  of  all  harmonies,  Paul  Powis,  whispered 
to  the  captain,  that  the  air  they  had  just  been 
listening  to  resembled  what  the  sailors  call  a 
"  round  robin,""  or  a  particular  mode  of  signing 
letters  practised  by  seamen,  in  which  the  nicest 
observer  could  not  tell  which  was  the  begin 
ning  or  which  the  end. 

It  required  all  the  Parisian  breeding  of  Ma 
demoiselle  Viefville  to  preserve  her  gravity 
during  this  overture,  though  she  kept  her 
bright,  animated,  French-looking  eyes  roaming 
over  the  assembly  with  an  air  of  delight,  that, 
as  Mr.  Bragg  would  say,  made  her  very  po- 
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pular.  No  one  else  in  the  party  from  the  Wig 
wam,  Captain  Truck  excepted,  dared  look  up, 
but  each  kept  his  or  her  eyes  riveted  on  the 
floor,  as  if  in  silent  enjoyment  of  the  harmo 
nies.  As  for  the  honest  old  seaman,  there  was 
as  much  melody  in  the  howling  of  a  gale  to  his 
unsophisticated  ears  as  in  anything  else.  He 
saw  no  great  difference,  therefore,  between  this 
feat  of  the  Templeton  band  and  the  sighings  of 
old  Boreas  ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  our  nautical 
critic  was  not  very  much  out  of  the  way. 

Of  the  oration  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
much  ;  for  if  human  nature  is  the  same  in  all 
ages,  and  under  all  circumstances,  so  is  a 
Fourth  of  July  oration.  There  were  the  usual 
allusions  to  Greece  and  Rome,  between  the 
republics  of  which  and  that  of  this  country 
there  exists  some  such  affinity  as  is  to  be  found 
between  a  horse-chestnut  and  a  chestnut-horse ; 
or  that  of  mere  words  and  a  long  catalogue  of 
national  glories,  that  might  very  well  have  suf 
ficed  for  all  the  republics  both  of  antiquity  and 
of  our  own  times.  But  when  the  orator  came  to 
speak  of  the  American  character,  and  particular- 
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ly  of  the  intelligence  of  the  nation,  he  was  most 
felicitous,  and  made  the  most  rapid  advances 
towards  popularity.  According  to  his  account 
of  the  matter,  no  other  people  possessed  a  tithe 
of  the  knowledge,  or  a  hundredth  part  of  the 
honesty  and  virtue  of  the  very  community  he 
was  addressing ;  and,  after  labouring  for  ten 
minutes  to  convince  his  hearers  that  they 
already  knew  everything,  he  wasted  several 
more  in  trying  to  persuade  them  to  undertake 
farther  acquisitions  of  the  same  nature. 

"  How  much  better  all  this  might  be  made," 
said  Paul  Powis,  as  the  party  returned  towards 
the  Wigwam  when  the  "exercises"  were  ended, 
"  by  substituting  a  little  plain  instruction  on 
the  real  nature  and  obligations  of  the  institu 
tions  for  so  much  unmeaning  rhapsody.  No 
thing  has  struck  me  with  more  surprise  and 
pain  than  to  find  how  few  men,  in  a  country 
where  all  depends  on  the  institutions,  have 
clear  notions  concerning  their  own  condi 
tion." 

"  Certainly  this  is  not  the  opinion  we  usually 
entertain  of  ourselves,"  observed  Mrs.  Bloom- 
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field  ;  "  and  yet  it  ought  to  be.  I  am  far  from 
underrating  the  ordinary  information  of  the 
country,  which,  taken  at  an  average,  is  far 
superior  to  that  of  almost  every  other  people ; 
nor  am  I  one  of  those  who,  according  to  the 
popular  European  notions,  fancy  the  Ameri 
cans  less  gifted  than  others  with  intellect. 
But  there  can  be  but  one  truth  in  anything, 
and  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  very  few  anywhere  to 
master  it.  The  Americans,  moreover,  are  a 
people  of  facts  and  practices,  paying  but  little 
attention  to  principles,  and  giving  themselves 
the  very  minimum  of  time  for  investigations 
that  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  the  common  mind, 
and  it  follows  that  they  know  little  of  that 
which  does  not  present  itself  in  everyday 
transactions.  As  regards  the  practice  of  the 
institution,  it  is  governed  here,  as  elsewhere, 
by  party,  and  party  is  never  an  honest  or  a 
disinterested  expounder." 

"  Are  you,  then,  more  than  in  the  common 
dilemma,"  asked  Sir  George,  "  or  worse  off 
than  your  neighbours  ?" 

"  We  are  worse  off  than  our  neighbours,  for 
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the  simple  reason  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
American  system,  which  has  been  deliberately 
framed,  and  which  is,  moreover,  the  result  of  a 
bargain,  to  carry  out  its  theory  in  practice  ; 
whereas,  in  countries  where  the  institutions  are 
the  results  of  time  and  accidents,  improvement 
is  only  obtained  by  innovations.  Party  inva 
riably  assails  and  weakens  power.  When  power 
is  in  the  possession  of  a  few,  the  many  gain  by 
party ;  but  when  power  is  the  legal  right  of 
the  many,  the  few  reap  the  benefit.  Now,  as 
party  has  no  ally  so  strong  as  ignorance  and 
prejudice,  a  right  understanding  of  the  prin 
ciples  of  legislation  is  of  far  more  import 
ance  in  a  popular  government  than  in  any 
other.  In  place  of  the  eternal  eulogies  on 
facts  that  one  hears  on  all  public  occasions  in 
this  country,  I  would  substitute  some  plain 
and  clear  expositions  of  principles,  or  indeed  I 
might  say  of  facts  as  they  are  connected  with 
principles." 

"  Mais  la  musique,  Monsieur,"  interrupted 
Mademoiselle  Viefville,  in  a  way  so  droll  as  to 
raise  a  general  smile,  "  qu'en  pensez-vous  ?" 
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"  That  it  is  music,  my  dear  Mademoiselle, 
in  neither  fact  nor  principle." 

"It  only  proves  that  a  people  can  be  free, 
Mademoiselle  Viefville,"  observed  Mrs.  Bloom- 
field,  "  and  enjoy  Fourth  of  July  orations, 
without  having  very  correct  notions  of  har 
mony  or  of  time." 

"  But  do  our  rejoicings  end  here,  Miss 
Effingham  ?" 

"  Not  at  all.  There  is  still  something  in 
reserve  for  the  day  and  '  all  who  honour  it.'  I 
am  told  the  evening,  which  promises  to  be 
sufficiently  sombre,  is  to  terminate  with  a  fete 
that  is  peculiar  to  Templeton,  one  which  is 
called  «  The  Fun  of  Fire.'" 

"  It  is  an  ominous  name,  and  ought  to  be  a 
brilliant  ceremony." 

As  this  was  uttered  the  whole  party  entered 
the  Wigwam. 

The  "  fun  of  fire  "  took  place,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  at  a  later  hour.  When  night  had 
set  in  everybody  appeared  in  the  main  street 
of  the  village  ;  a  part  of  which,  from  its  width 
and  form,  was  particularly  well  adapted  to  the 
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sports  of  the  evening.  The  females  were  most 
ly  at  the  windows,  or  on  such  elevated  stands 
as  favoured  their  view ;  and  the  party  from  the 
Wigwam  occupied  a  large  balcony  that  crown 
ed  the  piazza  of  one  of  the  principal  inns  of 
the  place. 

The  sports  of  the  night  commenced  with 
rockets,  of  which  a  few — that  did  as  much  cre 
dit  to  the  climate  as  to  the  state  of  the  pyrotech 
nics  of  the  village — were  thrown  up  as  soon  as 
the  darkness  had  become  sufficiently  dense  to 
lend  them  brilliancy.  Then  followed  wheels, 
crackers,  and  serpents,  all  of  the  most  primi 
tive  kind,  if  indeed  there  be  anything  primi 
tive  in  such  amusements.  A  balloon  or  two 
succeeded.  The  "  fun  of  fire  "  was  to  close  the 
rejoicings,  and  they  were  certainly  worth  all 
the  other  sports  of  that  day  united,  the  gin 
gerbread  and  spruce-beer  included. 

A  blazing  ball  cast  from  a  shop-door  was  the 
signal  for  the  commencement  of  the  "  fun."  It 
was  merely  a  ball  of  common  yarn,  or  of  some 
other  similar  material,  saturated  with  turpen 
tine,  and  it  burned  with  a  bright,  fierce  flame 
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until  consumed.  As  the  first  of  these  fiery  me 
teors  sailed  into  the  street  a  common  shout 
from  the  boys,  apprentices,  and  young  men, 
proclaimed  that  the  fun  was  commencing.  It 
was  followed  by  several  more,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  entire  area  was  one  mass  of  brilli 
ancy.  The  whole  of  the  amusement  consisted 
in  tossing  the  fire-balls  with  boldness,  and  in 
avoiding  them  with  dexterity,  something  like 
competition  soon  entering  into  the  business  of 
the  scene. 

The  effect  was  singularly  beautiful.    Groups 

of  dark  objects  became  suddenly  illuminated  ; 

and  here  a  portion  of  the  throng  might  be  seen 

beneath  a  brightness  like  that  produced  by  a 

bonfire,  while  the  background  was  thronged  by 

persons  and  faces,  who  were  gliding  about  in  a 

darkness  that  almost  swallowed  up  the  human 

figure.     Suddenly  all  this  would  be  changed, 

the  brightness   would   pass   away,   and  a  ball 

alighting  in  a  spot  that  had  seemed  abandoned 

to  gloom,  it  would  be  found  peopled  with  merry 

countenances  and  active  forms.     The  constant 

transition  from  vivid  brightness  to  deep  gloom, 
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with  all  the  varying  gleams  of  light  and  shadow, 
constituted  the  most  beautiful  feature  of  the 
scene,  and  excited  the  admiration  of  all  in  the 
balcony. 

"  Mais,  c'est  charmant  /"  exclaimed  Made 
moiselle  Viefville,  who  was  enchanted  at  disco 
vering  something  like  gaiety  and  pleasure 
among  the  "  tristes  Americains"  and  who  had 
never  even  suspected  them  of  being  capable  of 
so  much  apparent  enjoyment. 

"  These  are  the  prettiest  village  sports  I 
have  ever  witnessed,11  said  Eve,  "  though  a 
little  dangerous  one  would  think.  There  is 
something  refreshing,  as  the  magazine  writers 
term  it,  to  find  one  of  these  miniature  towns  of 
ours  condescending  to  be  gay  and  happy  in  a 
village  fashion.  If  I  were  to  bring  my  strong 
est  objection  to  American  country  life,  it  would 
be  its  ambitious  desire  to  ape  the  towns,  con 
verting  the  ease  and  abandon  of  a  village  into 
the  formality  and  stiffness  that  render  children 
in  the  clothes  of  grown  people  so  absurdly 
ludicrous.11 

"  What  !*'  exclaimed  John  Effingham— "  do 
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you  fancy  it  possible  to  reduce  a  freeman  so 
low  as  to  deprive  him  of  his  stilts  ?  No,  no, 
young  lady  ;  you  are  now  in  a  country  where, 
if  you  have  two  rows  of  flounces  on  your  frock, 
your  maid  will  make  it  a  point  to  have  three, 
by  way  of  maintaining  the  equilibrium.  This 
is  the  noble  ambition  of  liberty." 

"  Annette's  foible  is  a  love  of  flounces,  cousin 
Jack ;  and  you  have  drawn  that  image  from 
your  eye  instead  of  your  imagination.  It  is  a 
French  as  well  as  an  American  ambition,  if 
ambition  it  be." 

"  Let  it  be  drawn  whence  it  may,  it  is  true. 
Have  you  not  remarked,  Sir  George  Temple- 
more,  that  the  Americans  will  not  even  bear 
the  ascendancy  of  a  capital?  Formerly  Phi 
ladelphia,  then  the  largest  town  in  the  coun 
try,  was  the  political  capital ;  but  it  was  too 
much  for  any  one  community  to  enjoy  the 
united  consideration  that  belongs  to  extent  and 
politics,  and  so  the  honest  public  went  to 
work  to  make  a  capital  that  should  have  no 
thing  else  in  its  favour  besides  the  naked  fact 
that  it  was  the  seat  of  government ;  and  I 
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think  it  will  be  generally  allowed  that  they 
have  succeeded  to  admiration.  I  fancy  Mr. 
Dodge  will  admit  that  it  would  be  quite  intole 
rable  that  country  should  not  be  town,  and 
town  country." 

"  This  is  a  land  of  equal  rights,  Mr.  John 
Effingham,  and  I  confess  that  I  see  no  claims 
that  New  York  possesses  which  do  not  equally 
belong  to  Templet  on." 

"  Do  you  hold,  sir,"  inquired  Captain  Truck, 
"  that  a  ship  is  a  brig,  and  a  brig  a  ship  ?" 

"  The  case  is  different ;  Templeton  is  a  town, 
is  it  not,  Mr.  John  Effingham  ?" 

"  A  town,  Mr.  Dodge,  but  not  town.  The 
difference  is  essential." 

"  I  do  not  see  it,  sir.  Now  New  York,  to 
my  notion,  is  not  a  town,  but  a  city" 

"  Ah  !  This  is  the  critical  acumen  of  the 
editor !  But  you  should  be  indulgent,  Mr. 
Dodge,  to  us  laymen,  who  pick  up  our  phrases 
by  merely  wandering  about  the  world,  or  in 
the  nursery,  perhaps ;  while  you,  of  the  fa 
voured  few,  by  living  in  the  condensation  of 
a  province,  obtain  a  precision  and  accuracy  to 
which  we  can  lay  no  claim." 
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The  darkness  prevented  the  editor  of  the 
"  Active  Inquirer  "  from  detecting  the  general 
smile,  and  he  remained  in  happy  ignorance 
of  the  feeling  that  produced  it.  To  say  the 
truth,  not  the  smallest  of  the  besetting  vices 
of  Mr.  Dodge  had  their  foundation  in  a  pro 
vincial  education,  and  in  provincial  notions ; 
the  invariable  tendency  of  both  being  to  per 
suade  their  subject  that  he  is  always  right, 
while  all  opposed  to  him  in  opinion  are  wrong. 
That  well-known  line  of  Pope,  in  which  the 
poet  asks, 

"  What  can  we  reason  but  from  what  we  know  ?" 
contains  the  principle  of  half  our  foibles  and 
faults,  and  perhaps  explains  fully v  that  pro 
portion  of  Mr.  Dodge's,  to  say  nothing  of 
those  of  no  small  number  of  his  countrymen. 
There  are  limits  to  the  knowledge,  and  tastes, 
and  habits  of  every  man.  As  each  is  regulated 
by  the  opportunities  of  the  individual,  it  fol 
lows  of  necessity  that  no  one  can  have  a  stand 
ard  much  above  his  own  experience.  That  an 
isolated  and  remote  people  should  be  a  pro 
vincial  people,  or,  in  other  words,  a  people 
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of  narrow  and  peculiar  practices  and  opinions, 
is  as  unavoidable  as  that  study  should  make  a 
scholar;  though,  in  the  case  of  America,   the 
great  reason  for  astonishment  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  causes   so  very  obvious    should 
produce  so  little  effect.     When  compared  with 
the    bulk    of   other   nations,    the   Americans, 
though  so  remote  and  insulated,  are  scarcely 
provincial ;    for  it   is  only   when   the   highest 
standard  of  this  nation  is  compared  with  the 
highest  standard  of  others,  that  we  detect  the 
great  deficiency  that  actually  exists.     That  a 
moral   foundation    so  broad  should  uphold   a 
moral  superstructure  so  narrow,  is  owing  to  the 
circumstance    that   the  popular  sentiment  has 
domination  ;  and,  as  everything  is  referred  to  a 
body  of  judges  who,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
must  be  of  very  limited  and  superficial  attain 
ments,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  wonder  to  the 
reflecting  that  the  decision  should  participate 
in  the  qualities  of  the  tribunal.     In  America 
the  great  mistake  has  been  made  of  supposing, 
that,  because  the  mass  rules  in  a  political  sense, 
it  has  a  right  to  be  listened  to,  and  obeyed  in 
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all  other  matters,  —  a  practical  deduction  that 
can  only  lead,  under  the  most  favourable  ex 
ercise  of  power,  to  a  very  humble  mediocrity. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  time,  and  a  greater 
concentration  of  taste,  liberality,  and  know 
ledge,  than  can  well  distinguish  a  young  and 
scattered  population,  will  repair  this  evil ;  and 
that  our  children  will  reap  the  harvest  of  the 
broad  fields  of  intelligence  that  have  been 
sowed  by  ourselves.  In  the  mean  time,  the  pre 
sent  generation  must  endure  that  which  cannot 
easily  be  cured ;  and,  among  other  of  its  evil 
consequences,  it  will  have  to  submit  to  a  great 
deal  of  very  questionable  information,  not  a 
few  false  principles,  and  to  an  unpleasant  de 
gree  of  intolerable  and  narrow  bigotry,  pro 
pagated  by  such  apostles  of  liberty  and  learn 
ing  as  Steadfast  Dodge,  Esq. 

We  have  written  in  vain  if  it  now  be  ne 
cessary  to  point  out  a  multitude  of  things  in 
which  that  professed  instructor  and  Mentor  of 
the  public,  the  editor  of  the  "  Active  Inquirer," 
had  made  a  false  estimate  of  himself,  as  well 
as  of  his  fellow-creatures.  That  such  a  man 
VOL.  in.  c 
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should  be  ignorant  is  to  be  expected,  as  he 
never  had  been  instructed ;  that  he  was  self- 
sufficient  was  owing  to  his  ignorance,  which 
oftener  induces  vanity  than  anything  else; 
that  he  was  intolerant  and  bigoted  follows 
as  a  legitimate  effect  of  his  provincial  and  con 
tracted  habits;  that  he  was  a  hypocrite  came 
from  his  homage  of  the  people ;  and  that  one 
thus  constituted  should  be  permitted  period 
ically  to  pour  out  his  vapidity,  folly,  malice, 
envy,  and  ignorance  on  his  fellow-creatures,  in 
the  columns  of  a  newspaper,  was  owing  to  a 
state  of  society  in  which  the  truth  of  the  whole 
some  adage,  "  that  what  is  every  man's  bu 
siness  is  nobody's  business/'  is  exemplified  not 
only  daily,  but  hourly,  in  a  hundred  other 
interests  of  equal  magnitude,  as  well  as  to  a 
capital  mistake,  that  leads  the  community  to 
fancy  that  whatever  is  done  in  their  name  is 
done  for  their  good. 

As  the  "  fun  of  fire"  had  by  this  time  exhi 
bited  most  of  its  beauties,  the  party  belonging 
to  the  Wigwam  left  the  balcony,  and,  the 
evening  proving  mild,  they  walked  into  the 
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grounds  of  the  building,  where  they  naturally 
broke  into  groups,  conversing  on  the  incidents 
of  the  day,  or  such  other  matters  as  came 
uppermost.  Occasionally  gleams  of  light  were 
thrown  across  them  from  a  fire-ball ;  or  a 
rocket's  starry  train  was  still  seen  drawn  in 
the  air,  resembling  the  wake  of  a  ship  at  night 
as  it  makes  its  way  through  the  brine  of  the 
ocean. 


c2 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Gentle  Octavia, 

Let  your  best  love  draw  to  that  point  which  seeks 
Best  to  preserve  it. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

WE  shall  not  say  it  was  an  accident  that 
brought  Paul  and  Eve  side  by  side,  and  a 
little  separated  from  the  others,  for  a  secret 
sympathy  had  certainly  exercised  its  influence 
over  both,  and  probably  contributed  as  much 
as  anything  else  towards  bringing  about  the 
circumstance.  Although  the  Wigwam  stood  in 
the  centre  of  the  village,  its  grounds  covered 
several  acres,  and  were  intersected  with  wind 
ing  walks,  and  ornamented  with  shrubbery,  in 
the  well  known  English  style,  an  improve 
ment,  also,  of  John  EffinghanVs  ;  for  while  the 
climate  and  forests  of  America  offer  so  many 
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inducements  to  encourage  landscape  gardening, 
it  is  a  branch  of  art  that,  of  all  the  other  orna 
mental  arts,  is  perhaps  the  least  known  in  the 
country.  It  is  true  time  had  not  yet  brought 
the  labours  of  the  projector  to  perfection  in 
this  instance,  but  enough  had  been  done  to 
afford  very  extensive,  varied,  and  pleasing 
walks.  The  grounds  were  broken,  and  John 
Effingham  had  turned  the  inequalities  to  good 
account,  by  planting  and  leading  paths  among 
them,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  lookers- 
on,  however,  who,  like  true  disciples  of  the 
Manhattanese  economy,  had  already  begun  to 
calculate  the  cost  of  what  they  termed  grading 
the  lawns,  it  being  with  them  as  much  a  matter 
of  course  to  bring  pleasure-grounds  down  to  a 
mathematical  surface  as  to  bring  a  rail-road 
route  down  to  the  proper  level. 

Through  these  paths,  and  among  the  in 
equalities,  groves,  and  shrubberies  just  men 
tioned,  the  party  began  to  stroll,  one  group 
taking  a  direction  eastward,  another  south,  and 
a  third  westward,  in  a  way  soon  to  break  them 
up  into  five  or  six  different  divisions.  These 
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several  portions  of  the  company,  ere  long,  were 
moving  in  opposite  directions,  by  taking  the 
various  paths ;  and,  while  they  frequently  met, 
they  did  not  often  reunite.  As  has  been  al 
ready  intimated,  Eve  and  Paul  were  alone, 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  under  circum 
stances  that  admitted  of  an  uninterrupted  con 
fidential  conversation.  Instead  of  immediately 
profiting,  however,  by  this  unusual  occurrence, 
as  many  of  our  readers  may  anticipate,  the 
young  man  continued  the  discourse  in  which 
the  whole  party  had  been  engaged  when  they 
entered  the  gate  that  communicated  with  the 
street. 

"  I  know  not  whether  you  felt  the  same  em 
barrassment  as  myself  to-day,  Miss  Effing- 
ham,"  he  said,  "  when  the  orator  was  dilating 
on  the  glories  of  the  republic,  and  on  the  high 
honour  which  accompanies  the  American  name. 
Certainly,  though  a  pretty  extensive  traveller, 
I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  discover  that  it 
is  any  signal  advantage  abroad  to  be  one  of 
the  '  fourteen  millions  of  freemen.1  r 

"  Are  we  to  attribute  the  mystery  that  so 
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long  hung  over  your  birth-place  to  this  fact  ?" 
Eve  asked,  a  little  archly. 

"  If  I  have  made  any  seeming  mystery  as  to 
the  place  of  my  birth,  it  has  been  involuntarily 
on  my  part,  Miss  Effingham,  so  far  as  you,  at 
least,  have  been  concerned.  I  may  not  have 
thought  myself  authorized  to  introduce  my 
own  history  into  our  little  discussions,  but  I 
am  not  conscious  of  aiming  at  any  unusual 
secrecy.  At  Vienna,  and  in  Switzerland,  we 
met  as  travellers;  and  now  that  you  appear 
disposed  to  accuse  me  of  concealment,  I  may 
retort,  and  say  that  neither  you  nor  your  father 
ever  expressly  stated  in  my  presence  that  you 
were  Americans." 

"  Was  that  necessary,  Mr.  Powis  ?" 

"  Perhaps  not ;  and  I  am  wrong  to  draw 
a  comparison  between  my  own  insignificance 
and  the  eclat  that  attended  you  and  your  move 
ments." 

"  Nay,"  interrupted  Eve  hastily,  "  do  not 
misconceive  me.  My  father  naturally  felt  an 
interest  in  you,  after  what  had  occurred  on 
the  lake  of  Lucerne ;  and  I  believe  he  was 
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desirous  of  making  you  out  to  be  a  country 
man,  a  pleasure  that  he  has  at  length  received." 

"  To  admit  the  truth,  I  was  never  quite  cer 
tain,  until  within  the  last  visit  to  England,  on 
which  side  of  the  Atlantic  I  was  actually  born ; 
and  to  this  uncertainty  may,  perhaps,  be  attri 
buted  some  of  that  cosmopolitism  to  which  I 
made  so  many  high  pretensions  on  our  late 
passage." 

"  Not  know  where  you  were  born !"  ex 
claimed  Eve,  with  an  involuntary  haste  of 
which  she  immediately  repented. 

"  This  no  doubt  sounds  oddly  to  you,  Miss 
Effingham,  who  have  always  been  the  pride 
and  solace  of  a  most  affectionate  father  ;  but  it 
has  never  been  my  good  fortune  to  know  either 
parent.  My  mother,  who  was  the  sister  of 
Ducie's  mother,  died  at  my  birth,  and  the  loss 
of  my  father  even  preceded  hers.  I  may  be 
said  to  have  been  born  an  orphan." 

Eve,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  had  taken 
his  arm  as  they  pursued  their  walk,  and  the 
young  man  felt  the  gentle  pressure  of  her  little 
hand  as  she  permitted  this  expression  of  sym- 
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pathy  to  escape  her  at  a  moment  which  she 
found  so  intensely  interesting  to  herself. 

"It  was  indeed  an  irreparable  misfortune, 
Mr.  Powis.  I  fear  you  were  put  into  the  navy 
through  the  want  of  those  who  would  have 
felt  a  natural  concern  in  your  welfare." 

"  The  navy  was  my  own  choice  ;  partly,  I 
think,  from  a  certain  love  of  adventure,  and 
quite  as  much,  perhaps,  with  a  wish  to  settle 
the  question  of  my  birth-place,  practically  at 
least,  by  enlisting  in  the  service  of  the  country 
that  I  first  knew,  and  certainly  loved  best." 

"  But  of  that  birth-place  I  understand  there 
is  now  no  doubt,"  said  Eve,  with  more  interest 
than  she  was  herself  conscious  of  betraying. 

"  None  whatever.  I  am  a  native  of  Phila 
delphia:  that  point  was  conclusively  settled 
in  my  late  visit  to  my  aunt,  Lady  Dunluce, 
who  was  present  at  my  birth." 

"  Is  Lady  Dunluce  also  an  American  ?" 

"  She  is ;  never  having  quitted  the  country 
until  after  her  marriage  to  Colonel  Ducie. 
She  was  a  younger  sister  of  my  mother,  and, 
notwithstanding  some  jealousies  and  a  little 

CO 
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coldness  that  I  trust  have  now  disappeared,  I 
am  of  opinion  she  loved  her,  though  one  can 
hardly  answer  for  the  durability  of  the  family 
ties  in  a  country  where  the  institutions  and 
habits  are  so  artificial  as  in  England." 

"  Do  you  think  there  is  less  family  affection, 
then,  in  England  than  in  America?" 

"  I  will  not  say  so  much  as  that,  though  I 
am  of  opinion  that  neither  country  is  remark 
able  for  possessing  the  feeling  in  a  very 
strong  degree.  In  England,  among  the  higher 
classes,  it  is  impossible  that  the  affections 
should  not  be  weakened  by  so  many  adverse 
interests.  When  a  brother  knows  that  nothing 
stands  between  himself  and  rank  and  wealth 
but  the  claims  of  one  who  was  born  a  twelve 
month  earlier  than  himself,  he  feels  more 
like  a  rival  than  a  kinsman,  and  the  tempta 
tion  to  envy  or  dislike,  or  even  hatred,  some 
times  becomes  stronger  than  the  duty  to  love." 

"  And  yet  the  English  themselves  say  that 
the1  services  rendered  by  the  elder  to  the 
younger  brother,  and  the  gratitude  of  the 
younger  to  the  elder,  are  so  many  ties  in  addi 
tion  to  those  of  blood." 
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"  It  would  be  contrary  to  all  the  known 
laws  of  feeling,  and  all  experience,  if  this  were 
so.  The  younger  applies  to  the  older  for  aid, 
in  preference  to  a  stranger,  because  he  thinks 
he  has  a  claim  ;  and  what  man  who  fancies 
he  has  a  claim  is  ever  disposed  to  believe 
justice  is  fully  done  him  ?  or  who,  that  is 
required  to  discharge  a  duty,  imagines  he 
has  not  done  more  than  could  be  properly 
asked  ?" 

"  I  fear  your  opinion  of  man  is  none  of 
the  best,  Mr,  Powis." 

"  There  may  be  exceptions,  but  such  I  be 
lieve  to  be  the  common  feeling  of  humanity. 
The  moment  a  duty  is  created,  a  disposition 
to  think  it  may  be  easily  discharged  follows, 
and  of  all  sentiments,  that  of  a  continued 
gratitude  is  the  most  oppressive.  I  fear  more 
brothers  are  aided  through  family  pride  than 
through  natural  affection." 

"  What,  then,  loosens  the  tie  among  our 
selves,  where  no  law  of  primogeniture  exists'?" 

"  That  which  loosens  everything  —  a  love 
of  change,  that  has  grown  up  with  the  mi- 
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gratory  habits  of  the  people ;  and  which,  per 
haps,  is  in  some  measure  fostered  by  their  in 
stitutions.  Here  is  Mr.  Bragg  to  confirm  what 
I  say,  and  I  could  wish  we  might  hear  his 
sentiments  on  this  subject." 

As  Aristobulus,  with  whom  walked  Mr. 
Dodge,  just  at  that  moment  came  out  of  the 
shrubbery  and  took  the  same  direction  with 
themselves,  Powis  put  the  question,  as  one 
addresses  an  acquaintance  in  a  room. 

"  Rotation  in  feelings,  sir,"  returned  Mr. 
Bragg,  "  is  human  nature,  as  rotation  in  office 
is  natural  justice.  Some  of  our  people  are  of 
opinion  that  it  might  be  useful,  could  the 
whole  of  society  be  made  periodically  to  change 
places,  in  order  that  every  one  might  know 
how  his  neighbour  lives." 

"  You  are  then  an  agrarian,  Mr.  Bragg  ?" 

"  As  far  from  it  as  possible,  nor  do  I  be 
lieve  you  will  find  such  an  animal  in  all  this 
country.  Where  property  is  concerned,  we 
are  a  people  that  never  let  go  as  long  as  we 
can  hold  on,  sir ;  but,  beyond  this,  we  like 
lively  changes.  Now,  Miss  Effingham,  every- 
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body  thinks  frequent  changes  in  religious  in 
structors,  in  particular,  necessary.  There  can 
be  no  vital  piety  without  keeping  the  flame 
alive  with  excitement." 

"  I  confess,  sir,  that  my  own  reasoning 
would  lead  to  a  directly  contrary  conclusion, 
and  that  there  can  be  no  vital  piety,  as  you 
term  it,  with  excitement." 

Mr.  Bragg  looked  at  Mr.  Dodge,  and 
Mr.  Dodge  looked  at  Mr.  Bragg ;  then  each 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  the  former  con 
tinued  the  discourse. 

"  That  may  be  the  case  in  France,  Miss 
Effingham,"  he  said  pointedly,  and  as  he 
thought  with  dignity ;  "  but  in  America  we 
look  to  excitement  as  the  great  purifier.  We 
might  as  soon  expect  the  air  in  the  bottom 
of  a  well  to  be  healthy,  as  that  the  moral 
atmosphere  should  be  clear  and  salutary  with 
out  the  breezes  of  excitement.  For  my  part, 
Mr.  Dodge,  I  think  no  man  should  be  a  judge, 
in  the  same  court,  for  more  than  ten  years  at 
a  time,  and  a  priest  becomes  rather  common 
place  and  flat  after  five.  There  are  men  that 
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may  hold  out  a  little  longer  I  acknowledge ; 
but  to  keep  real,  vital,  soul-saving  regene 
ration  stirring,  a  change  should  take  place  as 
often  as  once  in  five  years  in  a  parish  ;  that  is 
my  opinion,  at  least." 

"  But,  sir,"  rejoined  Eve,  "  as  the  laws  of 
religion  are  immutable,  the  modes  by  which  it 
is  known  universal,  and  its  promises,  medi 
ation,  and  obligations  are  everywhere  the  same, 
I  do  not  see  what  you  propose  to  gain  by  so 
many  changes." 

"  Why,  Miss  Effingham,  we  change  the 
dishes  at  table,  and  no  family  of  my  acquaint 
ance  more  than  this  of  your  honourable  fa 
ther,  and  I  am  surprised  to  find  you  opposed 
to  the  system." 

"  Our  religion,  sir,"  answered  Eve,  gravely, 
"  is  a  duty,  and  rests  on  revelation  and  obe 
dience  ;  while  our  diet  may  very  innocently  be 
a  matter  of  mere  taste,  or  even  of  caprice,  if 
you  will." 

"  Well,  I  confess  I  see  no  great  difference ; 
the  great  object  in  this  life  being  to  stir  peo 
ple  up,  and  to  go  a-head.  I  presume  you 
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know,  Miss  Eve,  that  many  people  think 
we  ought  to  change  our  own  parson  if  we 
expect  a  blessing  on  the  congregation." 

44  I  should  sooner  expect  a  curse  would 
follow  an  act  of  so  much  heartlessness,  sir. 
Our  clergyman  has  been  with  us  since  his 
entrance  into  the  duties  of  his  holy  office  ;  and 
it  will  be  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  Divine 
favour  would  follow  the  commission  of  so 
selfish  and  capricious  an  act,  with  a  motive  no 
better  than  the  desire  for  novelty." 

"  You  quite  mistake  the  object,  Miss  Eve, 
which  is  to  stir  the  people  up  ;  a  hopeless 
thing,  I  fear,  so  long  as  they  always  sit  under 
the  same  preaching." 

"  I  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  piety 
is  increased,  Mr.  Bragg,  by  the  aid  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  sustaining  and  supporting  all 
our  good  desires;  and  I  cannot  persuade 
myself  that  the  Deity  finds  it  necessary  to 
save  a  soul,  through  any  of  those  human 
agencies  by  which  men  sack  towns,  turn  an 
election,  or  incite  a  mob.  I  hear  that  extra 
ordinary  scenes  are  enacted  in  this  country  by 
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some  of  the  other  sects ;  but  I  trust  never  to 
see  the  day  when  the  apostolic,  reverend,  and 
sober  church  in  which  I  have  been  nurtured, 
shall  attempt  to  advance  the  workings  of  that 
Divine  power  by  a  profane,  human  hurrah." 

All  this  was  Greek  to  Messrs.  Dodge  and 
Bragg,  who  were  so  accustomed  to  "  stirring 
people  up"  in  furthering  their  objects,  that 
they  had  quite  forgotten  "  that  the  more  a 
man  was  in  an  excitement,'*  the  less  he  had  to 
do  with  reason.  The  exaggerated  religious 
sects  who  first  peopled  America,  have  had  a 
strong  influence  in  transmitting  to  their  pos 
terity  false  notions  on  such  subjects;  for  while 
the  old  world  was  accustomed  to  see  Christianity 
used  as  an  ally  of  government,  and  perverted 
from  its  one  great  end  to  be  the  instrument 
of  ambition,  cupidity,  and  selfishness,  the  new 
world  has  been  fated  to  witness  the  re-action 
of  such  abuses,  and  to  run  into  nearly  as  many 
errors  in  the  opposite  extreme.  The  two  persons 
just  mentioned  had  been  educated  in  the  school 
of  provincial  religious  notions,  that  is  so  much 
favoured  by  a  portion  of  this  country,  and  they 
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were  striking  examples  of  the  truth  of  the 
adage,  that  "  what  is  bred  in  the  bone  will  be 
seen  in  the  flesh,"  for  their  common  character, 
common  in  this  particular  at  least,  was  a  strange 
mixture  of  the  most  narrow  superstitions  and 
prejudices,  that  existed  under  the  garb  of 
religious  training,  and  unjustifiable  frauds, 
meanness,  and  even  vices.  Mr.  Bragg  was  a 
better  man  than  Mr.  Dodge,  for  he  had  more 
self-reliance  and  was  more  manly  ;  but  on  the 
score  of  religion  he  had  the  same  contradictory 
excesses,  and  there  was  a  common  point,  in  the 
way  of  vulgar  vice,  towards  which  each  tend 
ed,  simply  for  the  want  of  breeding  and  taste, 
as  infallibly  as  the  needle  points  to  the  pole. 
Cards  were  often  introduced  in  Mr.  Effing- 
ham's  drawing-room,  and  there  was  one  apart 
ment  expressly  devoted  to  a  billiard-table,  and 
many  was  the  secret  fling  and  biting  gibe  that 
these  pious  devotees  passed  among  them 
selves  on  the  subject  of  so  flagrant  an  instance 
of  immorality  in  a  family  of  such  high  moral 
pretensions,  the  two  worthies  not  unfrequently 
concluding  their  comments  by  repairing  to 
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some  secret  room  in  a  tavern,  where,  after 
carefully  locking  the  door  and  drawing  the 
curtains,  they  would  order  brandy,  and  pass 
a  refreshing  hour  in  endeavouring  to  relieve 
each  other  of  the  labour  of  carrying  their  odd 
sixpences  by  means  of  "  little  shoemaker's 
loo." 

On  the  present  occasion,  however,  the  earn 
estness  of  Eve  produced  a  pacifying  effect  on 
their  consciences  ;  for,  as  our  heroine  never 
raised  her  sweet  voice  above  the  tones  of  a 
gentlewoman,  its  very  mildness  and  softness 
gave  force  to  her  expressions.  Had  John 
Effingham  uttered  the  sentiments  they  had 
just  listened  to,  it  is  probable  Mr.  Bragg 
would  have  attempted  an  answer ;  but,  under 
the  circumstances,  he  preferred  making  his 
bow,  and  diverging  into  the  first  path  that 
offered,  followed  by  his  companion.  Eve  and 
Paul  continued  their  circuit  of  the  grounds  as 
if  no  interruption  had  taken  place. 

"  This  disposition  to  change  is  getting  to  be 
universal  in  the  country,"  remarked  the  latter, 
as  soon  as  Aristobulus  and  his  friends  had  left 
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them,  "  and  I  consider  it  one  of  the  worst 
signs  of  the  times  ;  more  especially  since  it  has 
become  so  common  to  connect  it  with  what  it 
is  the  fashion  to  call  excitement." 

"  To  return  to  the  subject  which  these 
gentlemen  interrupted,"  said  Eve,  "  that  of 
family  ties.  1  have  always  heard  England 
quoted  as  one  of  the  strongest  instances  of  a 
nation  in  which  this  tie  is  slight,  beyond  its 
aristocratical  influence,  and  I  should  be  sorry 
to  suppose  that  we  are  following  in  the  foot 
steps  of  our  great  mother,  in  this  respect,  at 
least." 

"  Has  Mademoiselle  Viefville  never  made 
any  remark  on  this  subject  ?" 

"  Mademoiselle  Viefville,  though  observant, 
is  discreet.  That  she  believes  the  standard  of 
the  affections  as  high  in  this  as  in  her  own 
country,  I  do  not  think  ;  for,  like  most  Euro 
peans,  she  believes  the  Americans  to  be  a 
passionless  people,  who  are  more  bound  up  in 
the  acquisition  of  gain  than  in  any  other  of 
the  concerns  of  life." 

"  She   does   not    know  us  !"   said   Paul,  so 
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earnestly  as  to  make  Eve  start  at  the  deep 
energy  with  which  he  spoke.  "  The  passions 
lie  as  deep,  and  run  in  as  strong  currents  here, 
as  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  though,  there 
not  being  so  many  factitious  causes  to  dam 
them,  they  less  frequently  break  through  the 
bounds  of  propriety." 

For  near  a  minute  the  two  paced  the  walk 
in  silence,  and  Eve  began  to  wish  that  some  one 
of  the  party  might  again  join  them,  in  order 
that  a  conversation,  which  she  felt  was  getting 
to  be  awkward,  might  be  interrupted.  But 
no  one  crossed  their  path  again,  and,  without 
rudeness  or  affectation,  she  saw  no  means  of 
effecting  her  object.  Paul  was  too  much 
occupied  with  his  own  feelings  to  observe 
his  companion's  embarrassment,  and  after  the 
short  pause  mentioned,  he  naturally  pursued 
the  subject,  though  in  a  less  emphatic  manner 
than  before. 

"  It  was  an  old  and  a  favourite  theory  with 
the  Europeans,"  he  said,  with  a  sort  of  bitter 
irony,  "  that  all  the  animals  of  this  hemi 
sphere  have  less  gifted  natures  than  those  of 
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the  other,  nor  is  it  a  theory  of  which  they  are 
yet  entirely  rid.  The  Indian  was  supposed  to 
be  passionless,  because  he  had  self-command, 
and  what  in  the  European  would  be  thought 
to  exhibit  the  feelings  of  a  noble  nature,  in 
him  has  been  represented  as  ferocity  and  re 
venge.  Miss  Effingham,  you  and  I  have  seen 
Europe,  have  stood  in  the  presence  of  its 
wisest,  its  noblest,  and  its  best ;  and  of  what 
have  they  to  boast,  beyond  the  immediate 
results  of  their  factitious  and  laboured  political 
systems,  that  is  denied  to  the  American, — or 
rather  would  be  denied  to  the  American,  had 
the  latter  the  manliness  and  mental  indepen 
dence  to  be  equal  to  his  fortunes  ?" 
"  Which,  I  fear,  you  think  he  is  not." 
"  How  can  a  people  be  even  independent, 
that  imports  its  thoughts,  as  it  does  its  wares, 
—  that  has  not  the  spirit  to  invent  even  its 
own  prejudices  ?" 

"  Something  should  be  allowed  for  habit 
and  the  influence  of  time.  England  herself 
probably  has  inherited  some  of  her  false  no 
tions  from  the  Saxons  and  Normans." 
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"  That  is  not  only  possible,  but  probable ; 
but  England,  in  thinking  of  Russia,  France, 
Turkey,  or  Egypt,  when  induced  to  think 
wrong,  yields  to  an  English,  and  not  to  an 
American  interest.  Her  errors  are  at  least 
requited  in  a  degree,  by  serving  her  own  ends, 
whereas  ours  are  made  too  often  to  oppose  our 
most  obvious  interests.  We  are  never  in 
dependent,  unless  when  stimulated  by  some 
plain  and  pressing  monied  concern,  and  even 
then  the  feeling  is  of  a  very  ordinary  character. 
But  here  is  one,  apparently,  who  does  not 
belong  to  our  party.1' 

,  Paul  interrupted  himself  in  consequence  of 
their  meeting  a  stranger  in  the  walk,  who 
moved  with  the  indecision  of  one  uncertain 
whether  to  advance  or  to  recede.  Rockets 
frequently  fell  in  the  grounds,  and  there  had 
been  one  or  two  inroads  of  boys,  which  had 
been  tolerated  on  account  of  the  occasion  ;  but 
this  intruder  was  a  man  in  the  decline  of  life,  of 
the  condition  of  a  warm  tradesman  seemingly, 
and  clearly  had  no  connection  with  sky-rockets, 
as  his  eyes  were  turned  inquiringly  on  the 
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persons  who  passed  him  from  time  to  time,  to 
none  of  whom  he  had  spoken,  however,  until 
he  now  placed  himself  before  Paul  and  Eve,  in 
a  way  to  denote  a  desire  to  speak. 

"  The  young  people  are  making  a  merry 
night  of  it,"  he  said,  keeping  a  hand  in  each 
coat-pocket,  while  he  unceremoniously  occu 
pied  the  centre  of  the  narrow  walk,  as  if  de 
termined  to  compel  a  parley. 

Although  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
unceremonious  habits  of  the  people  of  the 
country  to  feel  no  surprise  at  this  intrusion, 
Paul  was  vexed  at  having  his  tete-a-t£te  with 
Eve  so  rudely  broken,  and  he  answered  with 
more  of  the  hauteur  and  distance  of  the  quar 
ter-deck  than  he  might  otherwise  have  done, 
by  saying  coldly, 

"  Perhaps,  sir,  it  is  your  wish  to  see  Mr. 
Effingham,  or — "  hesitating  an  instant,  as  he 
scanned  the  stranger's  appearance,  "  some  of 
his  people.  The  first  will  soon  pass  this  spot, 
and  you  will  find  most  of  the  latter  on  the 
lawn  watching  the  rockets." 
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The  man  regarded  Paul  for  a  moment,  and 
then  removed  his  hat  respectfully. 

"  Please,  sir,  can  you  inform  me  if  a  gen 
tleman  called  Captain  Truck,  one  that  sails 
the  packets  between  New  York  and  England, 
is  staying  at  the  Wigwam  at  present  ?" 

Paul  told  him  that  the  captain  was  walking 
with  Mr.  Effingham,  and  that  they  would  be 
the  next  pair  who  approached.  The  stranger 
fell  back,  keeping  his  hat  respectfully  in  his 
hand,  and  the  two  passed. 

"  That  man  has  been  an  English  servant,  but 
he  has  been  a  little  spoiled  by  the  reaction  of 
an  excessive  liberty,  which  has  tempted  him  to 
do  as  he  pleases.  The  '  please,  sir,'  and  the  at 
titude,  can  hardly  be  mistaken,  while  the  noncha 
lance  of  his  manner  (a  nous  aborderj  sufficiently 
betrays  the  second  edition  of  his  education." 

"  I  am  curious  to  know  what  this  person 
can  want  of  our  excellent  Captain ;  it  can 
scarcely  be  one  of  the  Montauk's  crew  !" 

"  I  will  answer  for  it,  that  the  fellow  has 
not  enough  seamanship  about  him  to  whip  a 
rope,"  said  Paul,  laughing;  "  for  if  there  be 
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two  temporal  pursuits  that  have  less  affinity 
than  any  two  others,  they  are  those  of  the 
pantry  and  the  tar-bucket.  I  think  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  man  has  been  an  English  ser 
vant,  and  he  has  probably  been  a  passenger 
with  his  master,  on  board  some  ship  com 
manded  by  our  honest  old  friend."  Eve  and 
Paul  now  turned,  and  they  met  Mr.  Effingham 
and  the  captain  just  as  the  two  latter  reached 
the  spot  where  the  stranger  stood  waiting  their 
arrival.  "  This  is  Captain  Truck,  the  gen 
tleman  for  whom  you  inquired/'  said  Paul. 

The  stranger  looked  hard  at  the  captain, 
and  the  captain  looked  hard  at  the  stranger, 
for  the  obscurity  rendered  a  pretty  close  scru 
tiny  necessary,  to  enable  either  to  distinguish 
features.  The  examination  seemed  to  be  mu 
tually  unsatisfactory,  as  each  retired  a  little, 
like  a  man  who  had  not  found  a  face  that 
he  knew. 

"  There  must  be  two  Captain  Trucks,  then, 
in  the  trade,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  this  is  not 
the  gentleman  I  used  to  know." 

"  I  think  you  are  as  right  in  the  latter  part 
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of  your  remark,  friend,  as  you  are  wrong  ir 
the  first,"  returned  the  captain.  "  Know  you 
I  do  not,  and  yet  there  are  no  more  two 
Captain  Trucks  in  the  English  trade  than 
there  are  two  Miss  Effinghams,  or  two  Mrs. 
Hawkers,  in  the  universe.  I  am  John  Truck, 
and  no  other  man  of  that  name  ever  sailed 
a  ship  between  New  York  and  England  in 
my  day  at  least," 

"  Did  you  ever  command  the  Dawn,  sir  ?" 
"  The  Dawn  !  That  I  did ;  and  the  Re- 
gulus,  and  the  Manhattan,  and  the  Wilful 
Girl,  and  the  Deborah  Angelina,  and  the 
Sukey  and  Katy,  which,  my  dear  young  lady, 
I  may  say  was  my  first  love.  She  was  only  a 
fore-and-after,  carrying  no  standing  topsail  even, 
and  we  named  her  after  two  of  the  river  girls, 
who  were  flyers  in  their  way,  at  least  I  thought 
so  then ;  though  a  man,  by  sailing  a  packet, 
comes  to  alter  his  notions  about  men  and 
things,  or,  for  that  matter,  about  women  and 
things  too.  I  got  into  a  category  in  that 
schooner,  that  I  never  expect  to  see  equalled, 
for  I  was  driven  ashore  to  windward  in  her, 
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which  is  gibberish  to  you,  my  dear  young 
lady,  but  which  Mr.  Powis  will  very  well  un 
derstand,  though  he  may  not  be  able  to  ex 
plain  it." 

"  I  certainly  know  what  you  mean,"  said 
Paul,  "  though  I  confess  I  am  in  a  category, 
as  well  as  the  schooner,  so  far  as  knowing  how 
it  happened." 

"  The  Sukey  and  Katy  ran  away  with  me, 
that 's  the  upshot  of  it.  Since  that  time  I 
have  never  consented  to  command  a  vessel 
that  was  called  after  two  of  our  river  young 
women,  for  I  do  believe  that  one  of  them  is  as 
much  as  a  common  mariner  can  manage.  You 
see,  Mr.  Effingham,  we  were  running  along 
a  weather  shore,  as  close  in  as  we  could  get,  to 
be  in  the  eddy,  when  a  squall  struck  her 
a-beam,  and  she  luffed  plump  on  to  the  beach. 
No  helping  it !  Helm  hard  up,  peak  down, 
head-sheets  to  windward,  and  main-sheet  fly 
ing,  but  it  was  all  too  late ;  away  she  went 
dead  ashore  to  windward.  But  for  that  acci 
dent,  I  think  I  might  have  married." 

"  And  what  connection  could  you  find  be- 
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tween  matrimony  and  this  accident,  captain,  to 
prevent  you  ?"  demanded  Eve. 

"  There  was  an  admonition  in  it,  my  dear 
young  lady,  that  I  thought  was  not  to  be  dis 
regarded.  I  tried  the  Wilful  Girl  after  that : 
she  was  thrown  on  her  beam-ends  with  me, 
after  which  I  renounced  all  female  names,  and 
took  to  the  Egyptian." 

"  The  Egyptians !" 

"  Certainly,  —  Regulus,  who  was  a  great 
snake-killer,  they  tell  me,  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  But  I  never  saw  my  way  quite  clear 
as  bachelor  until  I  got  the  Dawn.  Did  you 
know  that  ship,  friend  ?" 

"  I  believe,  sir,  I  made  two  passages  in  her 
while  you  commanded  her." 

"  Nothing  more  likely ;  we  carried  lots  of 
your  countrymen,  though  mostly  forward  of 
the  gangways.  I  commanded  the  Dawn  more 
than  twenty  years  ago." 

"  It  is  about  that  time  since  I  crossed  with 
you,  sir:  you  may  remember  that  we  fell  in 
with  a  wreck  ten  days  after  we  sailed,  and 
took  off  her  crew  and  two  passengers.  Three 
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or  four  of  the  latter  had  died  with  their  suffer 
ings,  and  several  of  the  people." 

"All  this  seems  but  as  yesterday.  The 
wreck  was  a  Charleston  ship,  that  had  started 
a  butt." 

"  Yes,  sir — yes,  sir — that  is  just  it ;  she 
had  started,  but  could  not  get  in  ;  that  was 
just  what  they  said  at  the  time.  I  am  David, 
sir — I  should  think  you  could  not  have  for 
gotten  David  r 

The  honest  captain  was  very  willing  to 
gratify  the  other's  harmless  self-importance, 
though,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  retained  no  more 
personal  knowledge  of  the  David  of  the  Dawn 
than  he  had  of  David  King  of  the  Jews. 

"  Oh  !  David,"  he  cried  cordially ;  "  are  you 
David  ?  Well,  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you 
again  in  this  world,  though  I  never  doubted 
where  we  shall  both  be  hereafter.  I  hope  you 
are  very  well,  David.  What  sort  of  weather 
have  you  made  of  it  since  we  parted  ?  If  I 
recollect  aright,  you  worked  your  passage — 
never  at  sea  before  ?" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir ;    I  never  was  at 
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sea  before  the  first  time,  it  is  true,  but  I  did 
not  belong  to  the  crew.  I  was  a  passenger." 

"  I  remember  now ;  you  were  in  the  steer 
age,"  returned  the  captain,  who  saw  daylight 
ahead. 

"  Not  at  all,  sir,  but  in  the  cabin." 

"  Cabin  !"  echoed  the  captain,  who  perceived 
none  of  the  requisites  of  a  cabin  passenger  in 
the  appearance  of  the  other.  "  Ah  !  I  un 
derstand — in  the  pantry  ?" 

"  Exactly  so,  sir.  You  may  remember  my 
master  —  he  had  the  left-hand  state-room  to 
himself,  and  I  slept  next  to  the  scuttle  butt. 
You  recollect  master,  sir  ?" . 

"  Out  of  doubt,  and  a  very  good  fellow  he 
was.  I  hope  you  live  with  him  still  ?" 

"  Lord  bless  you,  sir,  he  is  dead  !" 

"  Ah !  I  recollect  hearing  of  it  at  the  time. 
Well,  David,  I  hope  if  ever  you  cross  again 
we  shall  be  shipmates  once  more.  We  were 
beginners  then,  but  we  have  ships  worth  living 
in  now.  Good  night  1" 

"  Do  you  remember  Do  we,  sir,  that  we  got 
from  the  wreck  ?"  continued  the  other,  unwil- 
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ling  to  give  up  his  gossip  so  soon.  "  He  was 
a  dark  man,  who  had  had  the  small-pox  badly. 
I  think,  sir,  you  will  recollect  him,  for  he  was 
a  hard  man  in  other  particulars  besides  his 
countenance." 

61  Somewhat  flinty  in  soul.  I  remember  the 
man  well ;  and  so,  David,  good  night.  You 
will  come  and  see  me,  if  you  are  ever  in  town. 
Good  night,  David !" 

David  was  now  compelled  to  leave  the  place, 
for  Captain  Truck,  who  perceived  that  the 
whole  party  was  getting  together  again  in  con 
sequence  of  the  halt,  felt  the  propriety  of  dis 
missing  his  visiter,  of  whom,  his  master,  and 
Do  we,  he  retained  just  as  much  recollection 
as  one  retains  of  a  common  stage-coach  com 
panion  after  twenty  years.  The  appearance 
of  Mr.  Howel,  who  just  at  that  moment  ap 
proached  them,  aided  the  manoeuvre,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  different  groups  were  again  in 
motion,  though  some  slight  changes  had  taken 
place  in  the  distribution  of  the  parties. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

How  silver  sweet  sound  lovers'  tongues  by  night, 
Like  softest  music  to  attending  ears ! 

Romeo' and  Juliet. 

"  A  POOR  matter  this  of  the  fire-works,"  said 
Mr.  Howel,  who,  with  an  old  bachelor's  want 
of  tact,  had  joined  Eve  and  Paul  in  their  walk. 
"  The  English  would  laugh  at  them  famously, 
I  dare  say.  Have  you  heard  Sir  George  al 
lude  to  them  at  all,  Miss  Eve  ?" 

"  It  would  be  great  affectation  for  an  Eng 
lishman  to  deride  the  fire- works  of  any  dry 
climate,"  said  Eve  laughing ;  "  and  I  dare  say, 
if  Sir  George  Templemore  has  been  silent  on 
the  subject,  it  is  because  he  is  conscious  he 
knows  little  about  it." 

"  Well,  that  is  odd !  I  should  think  Eng 
land  the  very  first  country  in  the  world  for 
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fire-works.  I  hear,  Miss  Eve,  that  on  the 
whole  the  baronet  is  rather  pleased  with  us, 
and  I  must  say  that  he  is  getting  to  be  very 
popular  in  Templeton." 

"  Nothing  is  easier  than  for  an  Englishman 
to  become  popular  in  America,"  observed  Paul, 
"  especially  if  his  condition  in  life  be  above 
that  of  the  vulgar.  He  has  only  to  declare 
himself  pleased  with  America ;  or,  to  be  sin 
cerely  hated,  to  declare  himself  displeased."" 

"  And  in  what  does  America  differ  from  any 
other  country  in  this  respect  ?"  asked  Eve 
quickly. 

"  Not  much,  certainly :  love  induces  love, 
and  dislike,  dislike.  There  is  nothing  new  in 
all  this;  but  the  people  of  other  countries, 
having  more  confidence  in  themselves,  do  not 
so  sensitively  inquire  what  others  think  of 
them.  I  believe  this  contains  the  whole  dif 
ference.*' 

"  But  Sir  George  does  rather  like  us  ?"  in 
quired  Mr.  Howel  with  interest. 

"  He  likes  some  of  us  particularly  well," 
returned  Eve.  "  Do  you  not  know  cousin 
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Grace  is  to  become  Mrs. — I  beg  her  pardon — 
Lady  Templemore,  very  shortly  ?" 

"  Good  God  !  -—  Is  that  possible  ?  —  Lady 
Templemore  ! — Lady  Grace  Templemore  !" 

"  Not  Lady  Grace  Templemore,  but  Grace, 
Lady  Templemore,  and  graceful  Lady  Tem 
plemore  into  the  bargain." 

"  And  this  honour,  my  dear  Miss  Eve,  they 
tell  me  you  refused." 

"  They  tell  you  wrong,  then,  sir,"  answered 
the  young  lady,  a  little  startled  with  the  sud 
denness  and  brusquerie  of  the  remark,  and  yet 
prompt  to  do  justice  to  all  concerned.  "Sir 
George  Templemore  never  did  me  the  honour 
to  propose  to  me,  or  for  me,  and  consequently 
he  could  not  be  refused." 

"  It  is  very  extraordinary  !  I  hear  you  were 
actually  acquainted  in  Europe?11 

"  We  were,  Mr.  Howel,  actually  acquainted 
in  Europe ;  but  I  knew  hundreds  of  persons 
in  Europe  who  have  never  dreamed  of  asking 
me  to  marry  them." 

"  This  is  very  strange— quite  unlocked  for. 
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To  marry  Miss  Van  Courtlandt  ?    Is  Mr.  John 
Effingham  in  the  grounds  ?" 

Eve  made  no  answer,  but  Paul  hurriedly 
observed, 

"  You  will  find  him  in  the  next  walk,  I 
think,  by  returning  a  short  distance,  and  tak 
ing  the  first  path  to  the  left." 

Mr.  Howel  did  as  told,  and  he  was  soon  out 
of  sight. 

"  That  is  a  most  devout  believer  in  English 
superiority,  and  one  may  say,  by  his  strong 
desire  to  give  you  an  English  husband,  Miss 
Effingham,  in  English  merit." 

"It  is  the  weak  spot  in  the  character  of  a 
very  honest  man.  They  tell  me  such  instances 
were  much  more  frequent  in  the  country  thirty 
years  since  than  they  are  to-day." 

"I  can  easily  believe  it,  for  I  think  I  re 
member  some  characters  of  the  sort  myself.  I 
have  heard  those  who  are  older  than  I  am  draw 
a  distinction  like  this,  between  the  state  of 
feeling  that  prevailed  forty  years  ago,  and  that 
which  prevails  to-day : — they  say  that  formerly 
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England  absolutely  and  despotically  thought 
for  America  in  all  but  those  cases  in  which  the 
interests  of  the  two  nations  conflicted  ;  and  I 
have  even  heard  competent  judges  affirm  that 
so  powerful  was  the  influence  of  habit,  and  so 
successful  the  schemes  of  the  political  mana 
gers  of  the  mother  country,  that  even  many  of 
those  who  fought  for  the  independence  of  Ame 
rica  actually  doubted  the  propriety  of  their 
acts,  as  Luther  is  known  to  have  had  fits  of 
despondency  concerning  the  fitness  of  the  re 
formation  he  was  producing;  while  latterly 
the  leaning  towards  England  is  less  the  result 
of  a  simple  mental  dependance,  —  though  of 
that  there  still  remains  a  disgraceful  amount — 
but  of  calculation,  and  a  desire,  in  a  certain 
class,  to  defeat  the  dominion  of  the  mass,  and 
to  establish  that  of  a  few  in  its  stead." 

"  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  strange  consumma 
tion  of  the  history  of  this  country,  to  find  it  be 
coming  monarchical !" 

6t  There  are  a  few  monarchists,  no  doubt, 
springing  up  in  the  country,  though  almost 
entirely  in  a  class  that  only  knows  the  world 
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through  the  imagination,  and  by  means  of 
books ;  but  the  disposition  in  our  time  is  to 
aristocracy,  and  not  to  monarchy.  Most  men 
who  become  rich  discover  that  they  are  no 
happier  for  their  possessions ;  perhaps  every 
man  who  has  not  been  trained  and  prepared  to 
use  his  means  properly,  is  in  this  category,  as 
our  friend,  the  captain,  would  call  it ;  and 
then  they  begin  to  long  for  some  other  untried 
advantage.  The  example  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  before  our  own  wealthy,  and,  faute 
ff  imagination^  they  imitate  because  they  cannot 
invent.  Exclusive  political  power  is  also  a 
great  ally  in  the  accumulation  of  money  ;  and 
a  portion  have  the  sagacity  to  see  it,  though  I 
suspect  more  pine  for  the  vanities  of  the  ex 
clusive  classes  than  for  their  substance.  Your 
sex,  Miss  Effingham,  as  a  whole,  are  not  above 
this  latter  weakness,  as  I  think  you  must  have 
observed  in  your  intercourse  with  those  you 
met  abroad." 

"  I  met  with  some  instances  of  weakness  in 
this  way,"  said  Eve  with  reserve,  and  with  the 
pride  of  a  woman,  "  though  not  more,  I  think, 
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than  among  the  men ;  and  seldom,  in  either 
case,  among  those  whom  we  are  accustomed  to 
consider  people  of  condition  at  home.  The 
self-respect,  and  the  habits  of  the  latter,  gene 
rally  preserved  them  from  betraying  this  feeble 
ness  of  character,  if  indeed  they  possessed  it." 

"  The  Americans  abroad  may  be  divided 
into  two  great  classes ;  those  who  go  for  an 
improvement  in  the  sciences  or  the  arts,  and 
those  who  go  for  mere  amusement.  As  a  whole, 
the  former  have  struck  me  as  being  singularly 
respectable,  equally  removed  from  an  apish 
servility  and  a  swaggering  pretension  to  su 
periority  ;  while,  I  fear,  a  majority  of  the 
latter  have  a  disagreeable  direction  towards 
the  vanities." 

"  I  will  not  affirm  the  contrary,"  said  Eve ; 
"  for  frivolity  and  pleasure  are  too  closely 
associated  in  ordinary  minds  alone.  The  num 
ber  of  those  who  prize  the  elegances  of  life  for 
their  intrinsic  value  is  everywhere  small,  I 
should  think,  and  I  question  if  Europe  is 
much  better  off  than  ourselves  in  this  respect." 

"  This  may  be  true ;  and  yet  one  can  only 
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regret,  in  a  case  where  so  much  depends  on 
example,  that  the  tone  of  our  people  was  not 
more  assimilated  to  their  facts.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  were  struck  with  the  same 
peculiarities  ;  but,  whenever  I  felt  in  the  mood 
to  hear  high  monarchical  and  aristocratical  doc 
trines  blindly  promulgated,  I  used  to  go  to  the 
nearest  American  Legation  !" 

ic  I  have  heard  this  fact  commented  on," 
Eve  answered,  "  and  even  by  foreigners ;  and, 
I  confess,  it  has  always  struck  me  as  singular. 
Why  should  the  public  agent  of  a  republic 
make  a  parade  of  his  anti-republican  senti 
ments  ?" 

"  That  there  are  exceptions,  I  will  allow ; 
but,  after  the  experience  of  many  years,  I 
honestly  think  that  such  is  the  rule.  I  might 
distrust  my  own  opinion,  or  my  own  know 
ledge,  but  others,  with  opportunities  equal  to 
my  own,  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion. 
I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Europe,  com 
plaining  that  an  American  Envoy  Extraordi 
nary, — who  would  as  soon  think  of  denouncing 
himself  as  to  utter  the  same  sentiments  openly 
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at  home,  —  has  given  an  opinion  against  the 
effects  of  one  of  the  commonest  and  most  po 
pular  features  of  the  American  state  govern 
ments  ;  and  this,  too,  under  circumstances  that 
might  naturally  be  thought  to  be  productive  of 
practical  consequences  to  his  hearers." 
"  Taut  pis.  To  me  this  is  inexplicable  !" 
"  It  has  its  solution.  Miss  Effingham,  like 
any  other  problem.  In  ordinary  times  extra 
ordinary  men  seldom  become  prominent,  power 
passing  into  the  hands  of  clever  managers. 
Now  the  very  vanity  and  petty  desires  that 
betray  themselves  in  glittering  uniforms,  pue 
rile  affectations,  and  feeble  imitations  of  other 
systems,  probably  induce  more  than  half  of 
those  who  fill  the  foreign  missions  to  apply  for 
them ;  and  it  is  no  more  than  we  ought  to 
expect,  if  the  real  disposition  should  betray 
itself  when  there  is  no  longer  any  necessity 
for  hypocrisy." 

"But  I  should  think  this  necessity  for 
hypocrisy  would  never  cease !  Can  it  be  pos 
sible  that  a  people  so  much  attached  to  their 
institutions  as  the  great  mass  of  the  American 
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nation  is  known  to  be,  will  tolerate  such  a  base 
abandonment  of  all  they  cherish  ?" 

c<  How  are  they  to  know  anything  about  it? 
It  is  a  startling  fact  that  there  is  a  man  at 
this  instant  who  has  not  a  single  claim  to  such 
a  confidence,  either  in  the  way  of  mind,  princi 
ple,  manners,  or  attainment,  filling  a  public 
trust  abroad,  who,  on  all  occasions,  except 
those  which  he  thinks  will  come  directly  be 
fore  the  American  people,  not  only  proclaims 
himself  opposed  to  the  ruling  principles  of 
their  government,  but  who,  in  a  recent  contro 
versy  with  a  foreign  nation,  actually  took 
part  against  those  principles,  informing  the 
opposing  nation  that  the  administration  at 
home  would  not  be  supported  by  the  legisla 
ture  of  the  country." 

"  And  why  is  not  this  publicly  exposed  ?" 
"  Cui  bono  ?  That  portion  of  the  public 
press  which  has  no  direct  interest  in  the  matter 
would  treat  the  affair  with  indifference,  while 
another  might  be  induced  to  mystify  the  truth. 
It  is  quite  impossible  for  a  man  in  a  private 
station  to  make  the  truth  available  in  any 
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country  in  a  matter  of  public  interest ;  and 
those  in  public  stations  seldom  or  never  at 
tempt  it,  unless  they  see  a  direct  party  end  to 
be  obtained.  This  is  the  reason  why  we  see  so 
much  infidelity  to  the  principles  of  the  in 
stitutions  among  the  public  agents  abroad, — 
they  very  well  know  that  no  one  will  be  able 
to  expose  them.  In  addition  to  this  motive, 
there  is  so  strong  a  desire,  in  that  portion  of 
the  community  which  is  considered  the  highest, 
to  effect  a  radical  change  in  these  very  insti 
tutions,  that  infidelity  to  them  in  their  eyes 
would  be  a  merit  rather  than  an  offence." 

"  Surely,  surely,  other  nations  are  not  treat 
ed  in  this  cavalier  manner." 

"  Certainly  not.  The  foreign  agent  of  a 
prince  who  should  whisper  a  syllable  against 
his  master  would  be  recalled  with  disgrace ; 
but  the  servant  of  the  people  is  differently  si 
tuated,  since  there  are  so  many  to  be  persuaded 
of  his  guilt.  I  could  always  put  up  with  all 
the  attacks  that  the  Europeans  are  so  fond  of 
making  on  the  American  system,  except  those 
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which   they  quoted   from  the  mouths  of  our 
own  diplomatic  agents." 

"  Why  do  not  our  travellers  expose  this  ?" 
"  Most  of  them  see  too  little  to  know  any 
thing  of  it.  They  dine  at  a  diplomatic  table, 
see  a  star  or  two,  fancy  themselves  obliged, 
and  puff  elegancies  that  have  no  existence  ex 
cept  in  their  own  brain.  Some  think  with  the 
unfaithful,  and  see  no  harm  in  the  infidelity. 
Others  calculate  the  injury  to  themselves  ;  and 
no  small  portion  would  fancy  it  a  greater  proof 
of  patriotism  to  turn  a  sentence  in  favour  of  the 
comparative  "  energies"  and  "  superior  intel 
ligence1'  of  their  own  people,  than  to  point  out 
this,  or  any  other  disgraceful  fact,  did  they 
even  possess  the  opportunities  to  discover  it. 
Though  no  one  thinks  more  highly  of  these 
qualities  in  the  Americans,  considered  in  con 
nection  with  practical  things,  than  myself,  no 
one  probably  gives  them  less  credit  for  their 
ability  to  distinguish  between  appearances  and 
reality  in  matters  of  principle." 

"  It  is  probable,  were  we  nearer  to  the  rest  of 
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the  world,  these  abuses  would  not  exist ;  for  it 
is  certain  they  are  not  so  openly  practised  at 
home.  I  am  glad,  however,  to  find  that,  even 
while  you  felt  some  uncertainty  concerning 
your  own  birth-place,  you  took  so  much  in 
terest  in  us  as  to  identify  yourself  in  feeling, 
at  least,  with  the  nation." 

"  There  was  one  moment  when  I  was  really 
afraid  that  the  truth  would  show  I  was  actual 
ly  born  an  Englishman." 

" Afraid!"  interrupted  Eve;  "that  is  a 
strong  word  to  apply  to  so  great  and  glorious 
a  people  P' 

"We  cannot  always  account  for  our  preju 
dices,  and  perhaps  this  was  one  of  mine  ;  and, 
now  that  I  know  that  to  be  an  Englishman  is 
not  the  greatest  possible  merit  in  your  eyes, 
Miss  Effingham,  it  is  in  no  measure  les 
sened." 

"  In  my  eyes,  Mr.  Powis  !  I  do  not  remem 
ber  to  have  expressed  any  partiality  for  or 
prejudices  against  the  English.  So  far  as 
I  can  speak  of  my  own  feelings,  I  regard  the 
English  the  same  as  any  other  foreign  people." 
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"  In  words  you  have  not,  certainly ;  but  acts 
speak  more  loudly  than  words." 

"  You  are  disposed  to  be  mysterious  to 
night.  What  act  of  mine  has  declared  pro  or 
con  in  this  important  affair  ?" 

"  You  have,  at  least,  done  what  I  fear  few  of 
your  countrywomen  would  have  had  the  moral 
courage  and  self-denial  to  do,  and  especially 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  living  abroad,  — 
refused  to  be  the  wife  of  an  English  baronet  of 
a  good  estate  and  respectable  family." 

"  Mr.  Powis,"  said  Eve  gravely,  "  this  is  an 
injustice  to  Sir  George  Templemore  that  my 
sense  of  right  will  not  permit  to  go  uncon- 
tradicted,  as  well  as  an  injustice  to  my  sex 
and  me.  I  have  told  Mr.  Howel  in  your 
presence  that  that  gentleman  has  never  pro 
posed  for  me,  and,  of  course,  cannot  have  been 
refused;  nor  can  I  suppose  that  any  Ameri 
can  gentlewoman  can  deem  so  paltry  a  thing  as 
a  baronetcy  an  inducement  to  forget  her  self- 
respect.1* 

"  I  fully  appreciate  your  generous  modesty, 
Miss  Effingham ;  but  you  cannot  expect  that 
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I,  to  whom  Templemore's  admiration  gave  so 
much  uneasiness,  not  to  say  pain,  am  to  un 
derstand  you,  as  Mr.  Howel  has  probably 
done,  too  broadly.  Although  Sir  George  may 
not  have  positively  proposed,  his  readiness  to 
do  so  on  the  least  encouragement  was  too  ob 
vious  to  be  overlooked  by  any  near  observer." 

Eve  was  ready  to  gasp  for  breath,  so  com 
pletely  by  surprise  was  she  taken  by  the  calm, 
earnest,  and  yet  respectful  manner  in  which 
Paul  confessed  his  jealousy.  There  was  a  tre- 
mour  in  his  voice,  too,  usually  so  clear  and 
even,  that  touched  her  heart ;  for,  when  there 
exists  a  real  sympathy  between  the  sexes,  feel 
ing  responds  to  feeling  as  echo  answers  sound. 
She  felt  the  necessity  of  saying  something, 
and  yet  they  had  walked  some  distance  ere 
it  was  in  her  power  to  utter  a  syllable. 

"  I  fear  my  presumption  has  offended  you, 
Miss  Effingham,"  said  Paul,  speaking  more 
like  a  corrected  child  than  like  the  lion-hearted 
young  man  he  had  proved  himself  to  be. 

There  was  deep  homage  in  the  emotion  he 
betrayed ;  and  Eve,  although  she  could  barely 
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distinguish  his  features,  was  not  slow  in  disco 
vering  this  proof  of  the  extent  of  her  power 
over  his  feelings. 

"  Do  not  call  it  presumption,"  she  said ; 
"  for  one  who  has  done  so  much  for  us  all  can 
surely  claim  some  right  to  take  an  interest  in 
those  he  has  so  well  served.  As  for  Sir  George 
Templemore,  you  have  probably  mistaken  the 
feeling  created  by  our  common  adventures  for 
one  of  more  importance.  He  is  warmly  and 
sincerely  attached  to  my  cousin,  Grace  Van 
Courtlandt." 

"  That  he  is  so  now,  I  fully  believe ;  but 
that  a  very  different  magnet  first  kept  him 
from  the  Canadas,  I  am  sure.  We  treated 
each  other  generously,  Miss  Effingham,  and 
had  no  concealments  during  that  long  and 
anxious  night,  when  all  expected  that  the  day 
would  dawn  on  our  captivity.  Templemore  is 
too  manly  and  honest  to  deny  his  former  desire 
to  obtain  you  for  a  wife,  and  I  think  even  he 
would  admit  that  it  depended  entirely  on  your 
self  to  be  so  or  not." 

"  This  is  an  act  of  self-humiliation  that  he 
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is  not  called  on  to  perform,"  Eve  hurriedly 
replied.  "  Such  allusions  now  are  worse  than 
useless,  and  they  might  pain  my  cousin  were 
she  to  hear  them.*" 

"  I  am  mistaken  in  my  friend's  character  if 
he  leave  his  betrothed  in  any  doubt  on  this 
subject.  Five  minutes  of  perfect  frankness 
now  might  obviate  years  of  distrust  hereafter." 

"  And  would  you,  Mr.  Powis,  avow  a  former 
weakness  of  this  sort  to  the  woman  you  had 
finally  selected  for  your  wife  ?" 

u  I  ought  not  to  quote  myself  for  authority 
for  or  against  such  a  course,  since  I  have  never 
loved  but  one,  and  her  with  a  passion  too 
single  and  too  ardent  ever  to  admit  of  competi 
tion.  Miss  Effingham,  there  would  be  some 
thing  worse  than  affectation, — it  would  be  tri 
fling  with  one  who  is  sacred  in  my  eyes,  were  I 
now  to  refrain  from  talking  explicitly,  al 
though  what  I  am  about  to  say  is  rather  forced 
from  me  by  circumstances  than  voluntarily 
spoken,  and  is  almost  uttered  without  a  definite 
object.  Have  I  your  permission  to  proceed  ?" 

"  You  can  scarcely  need  such  a  permission, 
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as  you  are  the  master  of  your  own  secrets,  Mr. 
Powis." 

Paul,  like  all  men  agitated  by  strong  pas 
sion,  was  inconsistent,  and  far  from  just ;  and 
Eve  felt  the  truth  of  this,  even  while  her  mind 
was  ingeniously  framing  excuses  for  his  weak 
nesses.  Still  the  impression  that  she  was  about 
to  listen  to  a  declaration,  that  possibly  ought 
never  to  be  made,  weighed  upon  her,  and 
caused  her  to  speak  with  more  coldness  than 
she  actually  felt.  As  she  continued  silent, 
however,  the  young  man  saw  that  it  had  be 
come  indispensably  necessary  to  be  explicit. 

"  I  shall  not  detain  you,  Miss  Effingham, — 
nor  perhaps  vex  you,"  he  said,  "  with  the  his 
tory  of  those  early  impressions  which  have  gra 
dually  grown  upon  me,  until  they  have  become 
interwoven  with  my  very  existence.  We  met, 
as  you  know,  at  Vienna,  for  the  first  time. 
An  Austrian  of  rank,  to  whom  I  had  become 
known  through  some  fortunate  circumstances, 
introduced  me  into  the  best  society  of  that 
capital,  in  which  I  found  you  the  admiration 
of  all  who  knew  you.  My  first  feeling  was 
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that  of  exultation  at  seeing  a  young  country 
woman — you  were  then  almost  a  child.  Miss 
Effingham — the  greatest  attraction  of  a  capital 
celebrated  for  the  beauty  and  grace  of  its 
women." 

"  Your  national  partialities  have  made  you 
an  unjust  judge  towards  others,  Mr.  Powis," 
Eve  interrupted  him  by  saying,  though  the 
earnestness  and  passion  with  which  the  young 
man  uttered  his  feelings  were  music  to  her 
ears.  "  What  had  a  young,  frightened,  half- 
educated  American  girl  to  boast  of,  when  put 
in  competition  with  the  finished  women  of 
Austria  ?" 

"  Her  surpassing  beauty,  her  unconscious 
superiority  of  attainment,  her  trembling  sim 
plicity  and  modesty,  and  her  meek  purity  of 
mind.  All  these  you  possessed,  not  only  in 
my  eyes,  but  in  those  of  others ;  for  these  are 
subjects  on  which  I  dwelt  too  fondly  to  be 
mistaken." 

A  rocket  passed  over  and  near  them  at  the 
moment,  and  while  both  were  too  much  occu 
pied  by  the  discourse  to  heed  the  interruption, 
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its  transient  light  sufficed  to  permit  Paul  to 
see  the  flushed  cheeks  and  tearful  eyes  of  Eve, 
as  the  latter  were  turned  on  him  in  a  grateful 
pleasure,  that  his  ardent  praises  extorted  from 
her,  in  despite  of  all  her  struggles  for  self- 
command. 

"  We  will  leave  to  others  this  comparison, 
Mr.  Powis,"  said  she,  "  and  confine  ourselves 
to  less  doubtful  subjects." 

"  If  I  am  then  to  speak  only  of  that  which 
is  beyond  all  question,  I  shall  speak  chiefly  of 
my  long-cherished,  devoted,  unceasing  attach 
ment.    I  adored  you  at  Vienna,  Miss  Effingham, 
though  it  was  at  a  distance,  as  one  might  wor 
ship  the  sun  ;    for  while  your  excellent  father 
admitted  me  to  his  society,  and,  I  even  think, 
honoured  me  with  some  portion  of  his  esteem,  I 
had  little  opportunity  to  ascertain  the  value  of 
the  jewel  that  was  contained  in  so  beautiful  a 
casket ;  but  when  we  met  the  following  summer 
in  Switzerland,  I  first  began   truly   to  love  ! 
Then  I  learned  the  justness  of  thought,  the 
beautiful  candour,  the  perfectly  feminine  deli 
cacy  of  your  mind ;  and  although  I  will  not 
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say  that  these  qualities  were  not  enhanced  in 
the  eyes  of  so  young  a  man  by  the  extreme 
beauty  of  their  possessor,  I  will  say  that,  as 
weighed  against  each  other,  I  could  a  thousand 
times  prefer  the  former  to  the  latter,  un 
equalled  as  the  latter  almost  is,  even  among 
your  own  beautiful  sex." 

"  This  is  presenting  flattery  in  its  most 
seductive  form,  Powis — " 

"  Perhaps  my  incoherent  and  abrupt  man 
ner  of  explaining  myself  deserves  a  rebuke, 
though  nothing  can  be  further  from  my  in 
tention  than  to  seem  to  flatter,  or  in  any  man 
ner  exaggerate.  I  intend  merely  to  give  a 
faithful  history  of  the  state  of  my  feelings, 
and  of  the  progress  of  my  love." 

Eve  smiled  faintly,  but  very  sweetly,  as 
Paul  would  have  thought,  had  the  obscurity 
permitted  more  than  a  dim  view  of  her  lovely 
countenance. 

"  Ought  I  to  listen  to  such  praises,  Mr. 
Powis,"  she  asked ;  "  praises  which  only  con 
tribute  to  a  self-esteem  that  is  too  great  al 
ready  ?" 
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"  No  one  but  yourself  would  say  this ;  but 
your  question  does  indeed  remind  me  of  the 
indiscretion  that  I  have  fallen  into,  by  losing 
that  command  of  my  feelings  in  which  I  have 
so  long  exulted.  No  man  should  make  a 
woman  the  confidant  of  his  attachment,  until 
he  is  fully  prepared  to  accompany  the  de 
claration  with  an  offer  of  his  hand,  and  such 
is  not  my  condition." 

Eve  made  no  dramatic  start,  assumed  no 
look  of  affected  surprise  or  of  wounded  dig 
nity,  but  she  turned  on  her  lover  her  serene 
eyes  with  an  expression  of  concern  so  elo 
quent,  and  of  a  wonder  so  natural,  that  could 
he  have  seen  it,  it  would  probably  have  over 
come  every  difficulty  on  the  spot,  and  pro 
duced  the  usual  offer,  notwithstanding  the 
difficulty  that  he  seemed  to  think  insurmount 
able.  "  And  yet,"  he  continued,  "  I  have  now 
said  so  much,  involuntarily  as  it  has  been,  that 
I  feel  it  not  only  due  to  you,  but  in  some 
measure  to  myself,  to  add,  that  the  fondest 
wish  of  my  heart,  the  end  and  aim  of  all  my 
day  dreams  and  of  my  most  sober  thoughts 
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for  the  future,  centre  in  the  common  wish  to 
obtain  you  for  a  wife." 

The  eye  of  Eve  fell,  and  the  expression  of 
her  countenance  changed,  while  a  slight,  but 
uncontrollable  tremor,  ran  through  her  frame. 
After  a  short  pause  she  summoned  all  her  re 
solution,  and  in  a  voice,  the  firmness  of  which 
surprised  even  herself,  she  asked — 

"  Powis,  to  what  does  all  this  tend  ?" 

"  Well  may  you  ask  that  question,  Miss 
Effingham  ! — You  have  every  right  to  put  it, 
and  the  answer,  at  least,  shall  add  no  further 
cause  of  self-reproach.  Give  me,  I  entreat  you, 
but  a  minute  to  collect  my  thoughts,  and  I 
will  endeavour  to  acquit  myself  of  a  duty,  in 
a  manner  more  manly  and  coherent  than  I  fear 
has  been  the  case  for  the  last  ten  minutes." 

They  walked  a  short  distance  in  profound 
silence,  Eve  still  under  the  influence  of  asto 
nishment,  in  which  an  uncertain  and  indefinite 
dread  of,  she  scarce  knew  what,  began  to 
mingle,  while  Paul  was  endeavouring  to  quiet 
the  tumult  that  had  been  so  suddenly  aroused 
within  him  :  the  latter  then  spoke. 
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"  Circumstances  have  always  deprived  me 
of  the  happiness  of  experiencing  the  tenderness 
and  sympathy  of  your  sex,  Miss  Effingham, 
and  have  thrown  me  more  exclusively  among 
the  colder  and  ruder  spirits  of  my  own.  My 
mother  died  at  the  time  of  my  birth,  thus 
cutting  me  off  at  once  from  one  of  the  dearest 
of  all  earthly  ties.  I  am  not  certain  that  I  do 
not  exaggerate  the  loss  in  consequence  of  the 
privations  I  have  suffered ;  but,  from  the  hour 
when  I  first  learned  to  feel,  I  have  had  a 
yearning  for  the  tender,  patient,  endearing, 
disinterested  love  of  a  mother.  You  too  suf 
fered  a  similar  loss  at  an  early  period,  if  I  have 
been  correctly  informed — " 

A  sob— a  stifled,  but  painful  sob — escaped 
Eve,  and,  inexpressibly  shocked,  Paul  ceased 
to  dwell  on  his  own  sources  of  sorrow,  to  at 
tend  to  those  he  had  so  unintentionally  dis 
turbed. 

"  I  have  been  selfish,  dearest  Miss  Effing- 
ham,"  he  exclaimed — "  have  overtaxed  your 
patience — have  annoyed  you  with  griefs  and 
losses  that  have  no  interest  for  you — can  have 
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no  interest  with  one  happy  and  blessed  as 
yourself." 

"No,  no,  no,  Powis — you  are  unjust  to 
both.  I,  too,  lost  my  mother  when  I  was  a 
mere  child,  and  never  knew  her  love  and  ten 
derness.  Proceed :  I  am  calmer,  and  earnestly 
entreat  you  to  forget  my  weakness,  and  to 
proceed." 

Paul  did  proceed  ;  but  this  brief  interruption, 
in  which  they  had  mingled  their  sorrows  for  a 
common  misfortune,  struck  a  new  chord  of 
feeling,  and  at  once  removed  a  mountain  of 
reserve  and  distance,  that  might  otherwise 
have  obstructed  their  growing  confidence. 

"  Cut  off  in  this  manner  from  my  nearest 
and  dearest  natural  friend,"  Paul  continued, 
"  I  was  thrown  an  infant  upon  the  care  of 
hirelings,  and,  in  this,  at  least,  my  fortune 
was  still  more  cruel  than  your  own ;  for  the 
excellent  woman  who  has  been  so  happy  as  to 
have  had  the  charge  of  your  infancy,  had  nearly 
the  love  of  a  natural  mother,  however  she  may 
have  been  wanting  in  the  attainments  of  one 
of  your  own  condition  in  life." 
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"  But  we  had  both  of  us  our  fathers,  Mr. 
Powis.  To  me,  my  excellent,  high-principled, 
affectionate — nay,  tender  father  has  been  every 
thing.  Without  him,  I  should  have  been 
truly  miserable ;  and  with  him,  notwithstand 
ing  these  rebellious  tears — tears  that  I  must 
ascribe  to  the  infection  of  your  own  grief — I 
have  been  truly  blest." 

"  Mr.  Effingham  deserves  this  from  you, 
but  I  never  knew  my  father." 

"  Not  know  your  father  !"  exclaimed  Eve, 
the  tones  of  her  voice  betraying  powerful  sym 
pathy  with  the  privations  of  the  orphan, 
rather  than  any  vulgar  or  common-place  sur 
prise. 

"  He  had  parted  from  my  mother  before 
my  birth,  and  either  died  soon  after,  or  has 
never  deemed  his  child  of  sufficient  worth  to 
make  him  the  subject  of  interest  enough  to 
excite  a  single  inquiry  into  his  fate." 

"  Then  he  never  knew  that  child  !"  burst 
from  Eve,  with  a  fervour  and  frankness  that 
set  all  reserve,  whether  of  womanly  training 
or  of  natural  timidity,  at  defiance. 
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"  Miss  Effingham !  dearest  Miss  Effingham 
— Eve,  my  own  Eve,  what  am  I  to  infer  Trom 
this  generous  warmth  ?  Do  not  mislead  me  ! 
I  can  bear  my  solitary  misery,  can  brave  the 
sufferings  of  an  isolated  existence,  but  I  could 
not  live  under  the  disappointment  of  such  a 
hope,  a  hope  fairly  quickened  by  an  expression 
from  your  lips  !" 

"  You  teach  me  the  importance  of  caution, 
Powis,  and  we  will  now  return  to  your  history, 
and  to  that  confidence  of  which  I  shall  not 
prove  a  faithless  repository.  For  the  present, 
at  least,  I  beg  that  you  will  forget  all  else." 

"  A  command  so  kindly,  so  encouragingly 
given, — do  I  offend,  dearest  Miss  Effingham  ?" 

Eve,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  placed 
her  own  light  arm  and  beautiful  hand  through 
the  arm  of  Paul,  discovering  a  bewitching  but 
modest  reliance  on  his  worth  and  truth  in 
the  very  manner  in  which  she  did  this  simple 
and  every-day  act,  while  she  said  more  cheer 
fully,— 

"  You  forget  the  substance  of  the  command, 
at  the  very  moment  you  would  have  me  sup 
pose  you  the  most  disposed  to  obey  it." 
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"  Well,  then,  Miss  Effingham,  you  shall 
be  more  implicitly  obeyed.  Why  my  father 
left  my  mother  so  soon  after  their  union,  I 
never  knew.  It  would  seem  that  they  lived 
together  but  a  few  months,  though  I  have 
the  proud  consolation  of  knowing  that  my 
mother  was  blameless.  For  years  I  suffered 
the  misery  of  doubt  on  a  point  that  is  ever 
the  most  tender  with  man — a  distrust  of  his 
own  mother  ;  but  all  this  has  been  happily, 
blessedly  cleared  up,  during  my  late  visit  to 
England.  It  is  true  that  Lady  Dunluce  was 
my  mother's  sister,  and  as  such  might  have 
been  lenient  to  her  failings ;  but  a  last  letter 
from  my  father,  that  was  written  but  a  month 
before  my  mother's  death,  leaves  no  doubt, 
not  only  of  her  blamelessness  as  a  wife,  but 
also  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  sweetness  of 
her  disposition.  This  letter  is  a  precious  do 
cument  for  a  son  to  possess,  Miss  Effingham  !" 

Eve  made  no  answer,  but  Paul  fancied  that 
he  felt  a  gentle  pressure  of  the  hand  which, 
until  then,  had  rested  so  lightly  on  his  own 
arm,  that  he  scarcely  dared  to  move  the  latter, 
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lest  he  might  lose  the  precious,  though  trifling 
consciousness  of  its  presence. 

"  I  have  other  letters  from  my  father  to  my 
mother,"  the  young  man  continued,  "  but  none 
that  are  so  cheering  to  my  heart  as  this.  From 
their  general  tone  I  cannot  persuade  myself 
that  he  ever  truly  loved  her.  It  is  a  cruel 
thing,  Miss  Effingham,  for  a  man  to  deceive 
a  woman  on  a  point  like  this  !" 

"  Cruel  indeed  !"  said  Eve  firmly.  "  Death 
itself  were  preferable  to  such  a  delusion." 

"  I  think  my  father  deceived  himself  as 
well  as  my  mother,  for  there  is  a  strange 
incoherence  and  a  want  of  distinctness  in  some 
of  his  letters,  that  feelings  so  keen  as  mine 
would  naturally  be  on  such  a  subject,  led  me 
to  distrust  his  affection  from  the  first." 

"Was  your  mother  rich?"  Eve  asked  in 
nocently,  for,  an  heiress  herself,  her  vigilance 
had  early  been  directed  to  that  great  avenue 
of  deception  and  dishonesty  on  this  delicate 
subject. 

"  Not  in  the  least.  She  had  little  besides 
her  high  lineage  and  her  beauty.  I  have 
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her  picture,  which  sufficiently  proves  the  lat 
ter — had,  I  ought  rather  to  say,  for  it  was  her 
miniature  of  which  I  was  robbed  by  the  Arabs, 
as  you  may  remember,  and  I  have  not  seen 
it  since.  In  the  way  of  money,  my  mother 
had  barely  the  competency  of  a  gentlewoman  ; 
nothing  more." 

The  pressure  on  Paul's  arm  was  more  pal 
pable  as  he  spoke  of  the  miniature,  and  he 
ventured  to  touch  his  companion's  arm,  in 
order  to  give  it  a  surer  hold  of  his  own. 

"  Mr.  Powis  was  not  mercenary  then,  and 
it  is  a  great  deal,"  said  Eve,  speaking  as.  if 
she  were  scarcely  conscious  that  she  spoke  at 
all. 

"  Mr.  Powis !  He  was  everything  that 
was  noble  and  disinterested.  A  more  generous, 
or  a  less  selfish  man,  never  existed  than  Francis 
Powis !" 

"  I  thought  you  never  knew  your  father 
personally  !"  exclaimed  Eve,  in  surprise. 

"  Nor  did  I.  I  now  perceive  your  error 
in  supposing  that  my  father's  name  was  Powis, 
when  it  was  Assheton." 
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Paul  then  explained  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  been  adopted,  while  still  a  child,  by  a 
gentleman  called  Powis,  whose  name  he  had 
taken,  on  finding  himself  deserted  by  his  own 
natural  parent,  and  to  whose  fortune  he  had 
succeeded  on  the  death  of  his  voluntary  pro 
tector. 

"  I  bore  the  name  of  Assheton  until  Mr. 
Powis  took  me  to  France,  when  he  advised  me 
to  assume  his  own,  which  I  did  the  more 
readily,  as  he  thought  he  had  ascertained  that 
my  father  was  dead,  and  that  he  had  be 
queathed  the  whole  of  a  very  considerable 
estate  to  his  nephews  and  nieces,  making  no 
allusion  to  me  in  his  will,  and  seemingly 
anxious  even  to  deny  his  marriage.  At  least 
that  person  passed  among  his  acquaintances 
for  a  bachelor  to  his  dying  day." 

"  There  is  something  so  unusual  and  in 
explicable  in  all  this,  Mr.  Powis,  that  it  strikes 
me  you  have  been  to  blame,  in  not  inquiring 
more  closely  into  the  circumstances,  than,  by 
your  own  account,  I  should  think  had  been 
done." 
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"  For  a  long  time,  for  many  bitter  years, 
I  was  afraid  to  inquire,  lest  I  should  learn 
something  injurious  to  a  mother's  name.  Then 
there  was  the  long  and  confined  service  of  my 
profession,  which  kept  me  in  distant  seas,  and 
the  last  journey  and  painful  indisposition  of  my 
excellent  benefactor,  prevented  even  the  wish 
to  inquire  after  my  own  family.  The  offended 
pride  of  Mr.  Powis,  who  was  justly  hurt  at 
the  cavalier  manner  in  which  my  father's  fa 
mily  met  his  advances,  aided  in  alienating  me 
from  that  portion  of  my  relations,  and  put 
a  stop  to  all  additional  proffers  of  intercourse 
from  me.  They  even  affected  to  doubt  the 
fact  that  my  father  had  ever  married." 

"  But  of  that  you  had  proof?"  Eve  earnest 
ly  asked. 

"  Unanswerable.  My  aunt  Dunluce  was 
present  at  the  ceremony,  and  I  possess  the  cer 
tificate  given  to  my  mother  by  the  clergyman 
who  officiated.  Is  it  not  strange,  Miss  Effing- 
ham,  that  with  all  these  circumstances  in  fa 
vour  of  my  legitimacy,  even  Lady  Dunluce 
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and  her  family,    until  lately,   had   doubts   of 
the  fact." 

"  That  is  indeed  unaccountable,  your  aunt 
having  witnessed  the  ceremony." 

"  Very  true ;  but  some  circumstances,  a  little 
aided  perhaps  by  the  strong  desire  of  her  hus 
band,  General  Ducie,  to  obtain  the  revival  of 
a  barony  that  was  in  abeyance,  and  of  which 
she  would  be  the  only  heir,  assuming  that 
my  rights  were  invalid,  had  led  her  to  believe 
that  my  father  was  already  married  when  he 
entered  into  the  solemn  contract  with  my 
mother.  But  of  that  curse,  too,  I  have  been 
happily  relieved !" 

"  Poor  Powis  !"  said  Eve,  with  a  sympathy 
that  her  voice  expressed  more  clearly  even 
than  her  words ;  "  you  have  indeed  suffered 
much,  for  one  so  young  !" 

"  I  have  learned  to  bear  it,  dearest  Miss 
Effingham,  and  have  stood  so  long  a  solitary 
and  isolated  being,  one  in  whom  none  have 
taken  any  interest — " 

"  Nay,    say    not   that  —  we   at  least    have 
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always  felt  an  interest  in  you,  have  always 
esteemed  you,  and  now  have  learned  to — " 

"  Learned  to  ?— " 

"  Love  you  !"  said  Eve,  with  a  steadiness 
that  afterwards  astonished  herself;  but  she 
felt  that  a  being  so  placed  was  entitled  to  be 
treated  with  a  frankness  different  from  the 
reserve  that  it  was  usual  for  her  sex  to  observe 
on  similar  occasions. 

"  Love  !"  cried  Paul,  dropping  her  arm, 
"  Ah  !  Miss  Effingham  —  Eve  —  but,  that 
weT 

"  I  mean  my  dear  father  —  cousin  Jack  — 
myself — " 

"  Such  a  feeling  will  not  heal  a  wound  like 
mine  !  A  love  that  is  shared  with  even  such 
men  as  your  excellent  father  and  your  worthy 
cousin,  will  not  make  me  happy.  But  why 
should  I,  unowned,  bearing  a  name  to  which 
I  have  no  legal  title,  and  without  relatives, 
aspire  to  one  like  you  ?" 

The  windings  of  the  path  had  brought  them 
near  a  window  of  the  house,  whence  a  stream 
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of  strong  light  gleamed  upon  the  sweet  coun 
tenance  of  Eve,  as  raising  her  eyes  to  those  of 
her  companion,  with  a  face  flushed  with  na 
tural  feeling  and  modesty,  the  struggle  be 
tween  which  rendered  her  loveliness  doubly 
winning,  she  smiled  an  encouragement  that  it 
was  impossible  to  misconceive. 

"  Can  I  believe  my  senses  ?  Will  you — do 
you — can  you  listen  to  the  suit  of  one  like 
me  ?"  the  young  man  exclaimed,  as  he 
hurried  his  companion  past  the  window,  lest 
some  interruption  might  destroy  his  hopes. 

"  Is  there  any  sufficient  reason  why  I 
should  not,  Powis  ?" 

"  Nothing  but  my  unfortunate  situation  in 
respect  to  my  family,  my  comparative  po 
verty,  and  my  general  un  worthiness." 

"  Your  unfortunate  situation  in  respect  to 
your  relations  would,  if  anything,  be  a  new 
and  dearer  tje  with  us  ;  your  comparative 
poverty  is  merely  comparative,  and  can  be  of 
no  account  when  there  is  sufficient  already ; 
and  as  for  your  general  unworthiness,  I  fear 
it  will  find  more  than  an  off-set  in  that  of  the 
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girl  you  have  so  rashly  chosen  from  the  rest  of 
the  world." 

"  Eve — dearest  Eve — "  said  Paul,  seizing 
both  her  hands,  and  stopping  her  at  the  en 
trance  of  some  shrubbery  that  densely  shaded 
the  path,  and  where  the  little  light  that  fell 
from  the  stars  enabled  him  still  to  trace  her 
features — "  You  will  not  leave  me  in  doubt 
on  a  subject  of  this  nature :  am  I  really  so 
blessed  ?" 

"  If  accepting  the  faith  and  affection  of  a 
heart  that  is  wholly  yours,  Powis,  can  make 
you  happy,  your  sorrows  will  have  an  end." 

"  But  your  father  ?"  said  the  young  man, 
almost  breathless  in  his  eagerness  to  know 
all. 

"  Is  here  to  confirm  what  his  daughter  has 
just  declared,"  said  Mr.  Effingham,  coming 
out  of  the  shrubbery  alone,  and  laying  a  hand 
kindly  on  Paul's  shoulder.  "  To  find  that  at 
length  you  so  well  understand  each  other, 
Powis,  removes  from  my  mind  one  of  the 
greatest  anxieties  I  have  ever  experienced. 
My  cousin  John,  as  he  was  bound  to  do,  has 
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made  me  acquainted  with  all  you  have  told 
him  of  your  past  life,  and  there  remains  no 
thing  further  to  be  revealed.  We  have  known 
you  for  years,  and  receive  you  into  our  family 
with  as  free  a  welcome  as  we  could  receive 
any  precious  boon  from  Providence." 

"  Mr.  Effingham  ! — dear  sir — "  said  Paul, 
almost  gasping  between  surprise  and  rapture ; 
"  this  is  indeed  beyond  all  my  hopes, — and 
this  generous  frankness  too  in  your  lovely 
daughter — " 

Paul's  hands  had  been  transferred  to  those 
of  the  father,  he  knew  not  how  ;  releasing 
them  hurriedly,  he  now  turned  in  quest  of 
Eve  again,  but  she  had  fled.  In  the  short 
interval  between  the  address  of  her  father 
and  the  words  of  Paul  she  had  found  means 
to  disappear,  leaving  the  gentlemen  together. 
The  young  man  would  have  followed,  but  the 
cooler  head  of  Mr.  Effingham  saw  that  the  oc 
casion,  on  all  accounts,  was  favourable  to  a 
private  conversation  between  himself  and  his 
accepted  son-in-law,  and  unfavourable  to  one, 
or  at  least  to  a  very  rational  one,  between  the 
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lovers  ;  he  took  the  young  man's  arm  there 
fore,  and  led  him  towards  a  more  private  walk. 
Half  an  hour  of  confidential  discourse  calmed 
the  feelings  of  both,  and  rendered  Paul  Powis 
one  of  the  happiest  of  human  beings. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

You  shall  do  marvellous  wisely,  good  Reynaldo, 
Before  you  visit  him,  to  make  inquiry 
Of  his  behaviour. 

Hamlet. 

ANNE  SIDLEY  was  engaged  among  the  dresses 
of  Eve,  as  she  loved  to  be,  although  Annette 
held  her  taste  in  too  low  estimation  ever  to 
permit  her  to  apply  a  needle,  or  even  to  fit  a 
robe  to  the  beautiful  form  that  was  to  wear  it, 
when  our  heroine  glided  into  the  room  and 
sunk  upon  a  sofa.  Eve  was  too  much  ab 
sorbed  with  her  own  feelings  to  observe  the 
presence  of  her  quiet,  unobtrusive  old  nurse, 
and  too  much  accustomed  to  her  care  and 
sympathy  to  heed  it,  had  it  been  seen.  For  a 
moment  she  sat,  her  face  suffused  with  blushes, 
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her  folded  hands  lying  before  her,  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ceiling,  and  then  the  pent  emo 
tions  found  an  outlet  in  a  flood  of  tears.  Poor 
Anne  could  not  have  felt  more  shocked  had  she 
heard  of  any  unexpected  calamity,  than  she 
was  at  this  sudden  out-breaking  of  feeling  in 
her  old  charge.  She  went  to  her,  and  bent 
over  her  with  the  solicitude  of  a  mother,  as 
she  inquired  into  the  causes  of  her  apparent 
sorrow. 

"  Tell  me,  Miss  Eve,  and  it  will  relieve 
your  mind,"  said  the  faithful  woman.  "  Your 
dear  mother  had  such  feelings  sometimes,  and 
I  never  dared  to  question  her  about  them ;  but 
you  are  my  own  child,  and  nothing  can  grieve 
you  without  grieving  me." 

The  eyes  of  Eve  were  brilliant,  her  face 
continued  to  be  suffused,  and  the  smile  which 
she  gave  through  her  tears  was  so  bright  as 
to  leave  her  poor  attendant  in  deep  perplexity 
as  to  the  cause  of  a  display  of  feeling  that  was 
very  unusual  in  a  mind  so  well  regulated  as 
that  of  Eve. 

"It    is    not   grief,   dear   Nanny,"   Eve   at 
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length  murmured  ;  "  anything  but  that !  I 
am  not  unhappy.  Oh  !  no  ;  far,  as  far  from 
unhappiness  as  possible  f 

"  God  be  praised  it  is  so,  ma'am  !  I  was 
afraid  that  this  affair  of  the  English  gentleman 
and  Miss  Grace  might  not  prove  agreeable  to 
you,  for  he  has  not  behaved  as  handsomely  as 
he  might  in  that  transaction." 

"  And  why  not,  my  poor  Nanny  ? — I  have 
neither  claim,  nor  the  wish  to  possess  a  claim, 
to  Sir  George  Templemore.  His  selection  of 
my  cousin  has  given  me  sincere  satisfaction 
rather  than  pain.  Were  he  a  countryman  of 
our  own,  I  should  say  unalloyed  satisfaction, 
for  I  firmly  believe  he  will  strive  to  make  her 
happy." 

Nanny  now  looked  at  her  young  mistress, 
then  at  the  floor — at  her  young  mistress  again, 
and  afterwards  at  a  rocket  that  was  sailing 
athwart  the  sky.  Her  eyes  however  returned 
to  those  of  Eve,  and  encouraged  by  the  bright 
look  of  happiness  that  was  glowing  in  the 
countenance  she  so  much  loved,  she  ventured 
to  say — 
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u  If  Mr.  Powis  were  a  more  presuming 
gentleman  than  he  is,  ma'am — " 

"  You  mean  a  less  modest,  Nanny,"  Eve 
said,  perceiving  that  her  nurse  paused. 

"  Yes,  ma'am — one  that  thought  more  of 
himself,  and  less  of  other  people,  is  what  I 
wish  to  say — " 

"  And  were  this  the  case  ?" 

"  I  might  think  he  would  find  the  heart  to 
say  what  I  know  he  feels." 

"  And  did  he  find  the  heart  to  say  what 
you  know  he  feels,  what  would  Anne  Sidley 
say  should  be  my  answer  ?" 

"  Oh,  ma'am,  I  know  it  would  be  just  as 
it  ought  to  be ;  I  cannot  repeat  what  ladies  say 
on  such  occasions,  but  I  know  that  it  is  what 
makes  the  hearts  of  the  gentlemen  leap  for 

joy-" 

There  are  occasions  in  which  woman  can 
hardly  dispense  with  the  sympathy  of  woman. 
Eve  loved  her  father  most  tenderly,  had  more 
than  usual  confidence  in  him,  for  she  had 
never  known  a  mother ;  but  had  the  present 

VOL.  III.  F 
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conversation  been  with  him,  notwithstanding 
all  her  reliance  on  his  affection,  her  nature 
would  have  shrunk  from  pouring  out  her 
feelings  so  freely  as  she  might  have  done  with 
her  other  parent,  had  not  death  deprived  her 
of  such  a  blessing.  Between  our  heroine  and 
Anne  Sidley,  on  the  other  hand,  there  existed 
a  confidence  of  a  nature  so  peculiar  as  to  re 
quire  a  word  of  explanation  before  we  exhibit 
its  effects.  As  regards  the  care  of  her  in 
fancy,  Anne  had  been  a  mother,  or  even  more 
than  a  mother,  to  Eve  ;  and  this  alone  had  in 
duced  great  personal  dependance  in  the  one, 
and  a  sort  of  supervisory  care  in  the  other, 
that  had  brought  her  to  fancy  she  was  re 
sponsible  for  the  bodily  health  and  well-doing 
of  her  charge.  But  this  was  not  all.  Nanny 
had  been  the  repository  of  Eve's  childish 
griefs,  the  confidant  of  her  girlish  secrets ; 
and  though  the  years  of  the  latter  soon  caused 
her  to  be  placed  under  the  management  of 
those  who  were  better  qualified  to  store  her 
mind,  this  communication  never  ceased,  the 
high-toned  and  educated  young  woman  revert- 
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ing  with  unabated  affection,  and  a  reliance  that 
nothing  could  shake,  to  the  long-tried  tender 
ness  of  the  being  who  had  watched  over  her 
infancy.  The  effect  of  such  an  intimacy  was 
often  amusing ;  the  one  party  bringing  to  the 
conferences  a  mind  filled  with  the  knowledge 
suited  to  her  sex  and  station,  habits  that  had 
been  formed  in  the  best  circles  of  Christendom, 
and  tastes  that  had  been  acquired  in  schools  of 
high  reputation,  and  the  other  little  more  than 
her  single-hearted  love,  a  fidelity  that  ennobled 
her  nature,  and  a  simplicity  that  betokened  a 
perfect  purity  of  thought.  Nor  was  this  ex 
traordinary  confidence  without  its  advantages 
to  Eve ;  for,  thrown  so  early  among  the  artifi 
cial  and  calculating,  it  served  to  keep  her  own 
ingenuousness  of  character  active,  and  pre 
vented  that  cold,  selfish,  and  unattractive  so 
phistication  that  mere  women  of  fashion  are 
apt  to  fall  into,  from  their  isolated  and  facti 
tious  mode  of  thinking.  When  Eve,  there 
fore,  put  the  questions  to  her  nurse  that  have 
already  been  mentioned,  it  was  more  with  a 
real  wish  to  know  how  the  latter  would  view  a 
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choice  on  which  her  own  mind  was  so  fully 
made  up,  than  any  silly  trifling  on  a  subject 
that  engrossed  so  much  of  her  best  affections. 

"  But  you  have  not  told  me,  dear  Nanny," 
she  continued,  "  what  you  would  have  that 
answer  to  be.  Ought  I}  for  instance,  ever  to 
quit  my  beloved  father  ?" 

"  What  necessity  would  there  be  for  that, 
ma'am  ?  Mr.  Powis  has  no  home  of  his  own, 
and,  for  that  matter,  scarcely  any  country." 

"  How  can  you  know  this,  Nanny  ?"  Eve 
demanded,  with  the  jealous  sensitiveness  of 
fervent  love. 

"  Why,  Miss  Eve,  his  man  says  this  much, 
and  he  has  lived  with  him  long  enough  to 
know  it,  if  he  had  a  home.  Now  I  seldom 
sleep  without  looking  back  at  the  day,  and 
often  and  often  have  my  thoughts  turned  to 
Sir  George  Templemore  and  Mr.  Powis,  and 
when  I  have  remembered  that  the  first  had 
a  house  and  a  home,  and  that  the  last  had 
neither,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  he 
ought  to  be  the  one." 

"  And  then,  in  all  this  matter,   you    have 
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thought  of  convenience,   and  what    might  be 
agreeable  to  others,  rather  than  of  me." 

"  Miss  Eve !" 

"  Nay,  dearest  Nanny,  forgive  me,  I  know 
your  last  thought,  in  everything,  is  for  your 
self.  I  admit  that  the  mere  circumstance  of 
his  having  no  home,  ought  not  to  be  a  sufficient 
reason  for  selecting  any  man  for  a  husband. 
With  most  women  it  would  be  an  objection." 

"  I  pretend  to  know  very  little  of  these 
feelings,  Miss  Eve ;  I  have  been  wooed,  I  ac 
knowledge,  and  once  I  do  think  I  might  have 
been  tempted  to  marry,  had  it  not  been  for 
one  particular  circumstance." 

"  You  —  you  marry,  Anne  Sidley !"  ex 
claimed  Eve,  to  whom  the  bare  idea  seemed  as 
odd  and  unnatural  as  that  her  own  father 
should  forget  her  mother  and  take  a  second 
wife.  "  This  is  altogether  new,  and  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  what  the  lucky  circumstance 
was,  which  prevented  what  to  me  might  have 
proved  a  great  calamity." 

"  Why,  ma'am,  I  said  to  myself,  what  does 
a  woman  do  who  marries  ?  She  vows  to  quit 
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all  else  to  go  with  her  husband,  and  to  love 
him  before  father  and  mother,  and  all  other 
living  beings  on  earth  ;  is  it  not  so,  Miss 
Eve  ?" 

u  I  believe  it  is  so,  indeed,  Nanny — nay, 
I  am  quite  certain  it  is  so,"  Eve  answered, 
the  colour  deepening  on  her  cheek,  as  she 
gave  this  opinion  to  her  old  nurse,  with  the 
inward  consciousness  that  she  had  just  ex 
perienced  some  of  the  happiest  moments  of  her 
life,  through  the  admission  of  a  passion  that 
overshadowed  all  the  natural  affections :  u  it 
is  truly  as  you  say." 

"  Well,  ma'am,  I  investigated  my  feelings, 
I  believe  they  call  it,  and  after  a  proper  trial, 
I  found  that  I  loved  you  so  much  better  than 
any  one  else,  that  I  could  not,  in  conscience, 
make  the  vows." 

"  Dearest  Nanny !  my  kind,  good,  faith 
ful,  darling  old  nurse !  Let  me  hold  you  in 
my  arms  :  and  I,  selfish,  thoughtless,  heartless 
girl,  would  forget  the  circumstances  that  would 
be  most  likely  to  keep  us  together  for  the  re 
mainder  of  our  lives  !  Hist !  there  is  a  tap  at 
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the  door.  It  is  Mrs.  Bloomfield  ;  I  know  her 
light  step.  Admit  her,  my  kind  Anne,  and 
leave  us  together." 

The  bright  searching  eye  of  Mrs.  Bloom- 
field  was  riveted  on  her  young  friend,  as  she 
advanced  into  the  room ;  and  her  smile,  usually 
so  gay  and  sometimes  so  ironical,  was  now 
thoughtful  and  kind. 

"  Well,  Miss  Effingham,"  she  cried,  in  a 
manner  that  her  looks  contradicted,  "  am  I 
to  condole  with  you,  or  to  congratulate  ?  For 
a  more  sudden,  or  a  more  miraculous  change, 
did  I  never  before  witness  in  a  young  lady, 
though  whether  it  be  for  the  better  or  the  worse 
— these  are  ominous  words,  too, — for  'better 
or  worse/  for  6  richer  or  poorer/  " 

"  You  are  in  fine  spirits  this  evening,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Bloomfield,  and  appear  to  have  en 
tered  into  the  gaieties  of  the  '  fun  of  fire ' 
with  all  your — ' " 

"  Might,  will  be  a  homely,  but  an  expres 
sive  word.  Your  Templeton  '  fun  of  fire '  is 
fiery  fun,  for  it  has  cost  us  something  like  a 
general  conflagration.  Mrs.  Hawker  has  been 
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near  a  downfall,  like  your  great  namesake, 
by  a  serpent  coming  too  near  her  dress ;  one 
barn,  I  hear,  has  actually  been  in  a  blaze, 
and  Sir  George  Templemore's  heart  is  in 
cinders.  Mr.  John  Effingham  has  been  tell 
ing  me  that  he  should  not  have  been  a  ba 
chelor  had  there  been  two  Mrs.  Bloomfields 
in  the  world,  and  Mr.  Powis  looks  like  a 
rafter  dug  out  of  Herculaneum — nothing  but 
coal." 

"  And  what  occasions  this  pleasantry  ?" 
asked  Eve,  with  a  manner  so  composed,  that 
her  friend  was  momentarily  deceived. 

Mrs.  Bloomfield  took  a  seat  on  the  sofa  by 
the  side  of  our  heroine,  and  regarding  her 
steadily  for  near  a  minute,  she  continued. 

"  Hypocrisy  and  Eve  Effingham  can  have 
little  in  common,  and  my  ears  must  have 
deceived  me." 

"  Your  ears,  dear  Mrs.  Bloomfield  !" 

"  My  ears,  dear  Miss  Eve  Effingham.  I 
very  well  know  the  odious  character  of  an 
eavesdropper,  but  if  gentlemen  will  make  pas- 
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sionate  declarations  in  the  walks  of  a  garden, 
with  nothing  but  a  little  shrubbery  between 
their  ardent  declamations  and  the  curiosity  of 
those  who  may  happen  to  be  passing,  they 
must  expect  to  be  overheard." 

Eve's  colour  had  gradually  increased  as  her 
friend  proceeded,  and  when  the  other  ceased 
speaking,  as  bright  a  bloom  glowed  on  her 
sweet  countenance,  as  had  shown  there  when 
she  first  entered  from  the  garden. 

"  May  I  ask  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?"  she 
said,  with  an  effort  to  appear  calm. 

"  Certainly,  my  dear,  and  you  shall  also 
know  the  feelings  that  prompt  it,  as  well  as  the 
meaning,"  returned  Mrs.  Bloomfield,  kindly 
taking  Eve's  hand,  in  a  way  to  show  that  she 
did  not  mean  to  trifle  further  on  a  subject  that 
was  of  so  much  moment  to  her  young  friend. 
"  Mr.  John  Effingham  and  myself  were  pass 
ing  at  a  point  where  two  walks  approach  each 
other,  just  as  you  and  Mr.  Powis  were  passing 
in  the  adjoining  path.  Without  absolutely 
stopping  our  ears,  it  was  quite  impossible  not 
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to  hear  a  portion  of  your  conversation.  We 
both  tried  to  behave  honourably,  for  I  coughed, 
and  your  kinsman  actually  hemmed,  but  we 
were  unheeded !" 

"  Coughed  and  hemmed  !"  repeated  Eve, 
in  greater  confusion  than  ever.  "  There  must 
be  some  mistake,  dear  Mrs.  Bloomfield,  as 
I  remember  to  have  heard  no  such  signals." 

"  Quite  likely,  my  love,  for  there  was  a 
time  when  I,  too,  had  ears  for  only  one  voice ; 
but  you  can  have  affidavits  to  the  fact,  a  la 
mode  de  New  England,  if  you  require  them. 
Do  not  mistake  my  motive,  nevertheless,  Miss 
Effingham,  which  is  anything  but  vulgar  cu 
riosity,"  here  Mrs.  Bloomfield  looked  so  kind 
and  winning  that  Eve  took  both  her  hands 
and  pressed  them  to  her  heart.  "  You  are 
motherless ;  without  even  a  single  female  con 
nexion,  of  a  suitable  age  to  consult  with  on 
such  an  occasion,  and  fathers,  after  all,  are 
but  men." 

"  Mine  is  as  kind,  and  delicate,  and  tender 
as  any  woman  can  be,  Mrs.  Bloomfield." 

"  I   believe  it  all,  though  he   may  not   be 
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quite  as  quick-sighted  in  an  affair  of  this 
nature.  Am  I  at  liberty  to  speak  to  you,  as 
if  I  were  an  elder  sister  ?" 

"  Speak,  Mrs.  Bloomfield,  as  frankly  as 
you  please,  but  leave  me  the  mistress  of  my 
answers." 

"  It  is  then  as  I  suspected,"  said  Mrs.  Bloom- 
field,  in  a  sort  of  musing  manner  ;  "  the  men 
have  been  won  over,  and  this  young  creature 
has  absolutely  been  left  without  a  protector  in 
the  most  important  moment  of  her  life  !" 

u  Mrs.  Bloomfield  ! — What  does  this  mean? 
— .What  can  it  mean  ?" 

u  It  means  merely  general  principles,  child : 
that  your  father  and  cousin  have  been  parties 
concerned,  instead  of  vigilant  sentinels;  and, 
with  all  their  pretended  care,  that  you  have 
been  left  to  grope  your  way  in  the  darkness 
of  female  uncertainty,  with  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  young  men  in  the  country,  constantly 
before  you,  to  help  the  obscurity." 

It  is  a  dreadful  moment  when  we  are  first 
taught  to  doubt  the  worth  of  those  we  love, 
and  Eve  became  pale  as  death  as  she  listened 
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to  the  words  of  her  friend.  Once  before,  on 
the  occasion  of  Paul's  return  to  England,  she 
had  felt  a  pang  of  that  sort,  though  reflection, 
and  a  calm  revision  of  all  his  acts  and  words 
since  they  first  met  in  Germany,  had  enabled 
her  to  get  the  better  of  indecision ;  and  when 
she  first  saw  him  on  the  mountain,  nearly 
every  unpleasant  apprehension  and  distrust 
had  been  dissipated  by  an  effort  of  pure  reason. 
His  own  explanations  had  cleared  up  this  un 
pleasant  affair,  and  from  that  moment  she  had 
regarded  him  altogether  with  the  eyes  of  a 
confiding  partiality.  The  words  of  Mrs. 
Bloomfield  now  sounded  like  those  of  doom  to 
her,  and  for  an  instant  her  friend  was  fright 
ened  with  the  effects  of  her  own  imperfect 
communication.  Until  that  moment,  Mrs. 
Bloomfield  had  formed  no  just  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  feelings  of  Eve  were  in 
terested  in  Paul,  for  she  had  but  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  their  early  association  in  Europe, 
and  she  sincerely  repented  having  introduced 
the  subject  at  all.  It  was  too  late  to  retreat, 
however,  and  first  folding  Eve  in  her  arms, 
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and  kissing  her  cold  forehead,  she  hastened  to 
undo  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  mischief  she  had 
done. 

"  My  words  have  been  too  strong,  I  fear," 
she  said  ;  "  but  such  is  my  general  horror  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  young  of  our  sex  in 
this  country  are  abandoned  to  the  schemes  of 
the  designing  and  selfish  of  the  other,  that  I 
am,  perhaps,  too  sensitive  when  I  see  any  one 
that  I  love  thus  exposed.  You  are  known, 
my  dear,  to  be  one  of  the  richest  heiresses  of 
the  country,  and  I  blush  to  say  that  no 
accounts  of  European  society  that  we  have, 
makes  fortune- him  ting  a  more  regular  occu 
pation  there  than  it  has  become  here." 

The  paleness  left  Eve's  face,  and  a  look  of 
slight  displeasure  succeeded. 

"  Mr.  Powis  is  no  fortune  hunter,  Mrs. 
Bloomfield,"  she  said  steadily :  "  his  whole 
conduct  for  three  years  has  been  opposed  to 
such  a  character  ;  and  then,  though  not  abso 
lutely  rich,  perhaps,  he  has  a  gentleman's  in 
come,  and  is  removed  from  the  necessity  of 
being  reduced  to  such  an  act  of  baseness." 
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"  I  perceive  my  error  ;  but  it  is  now  too 
late  to  retreat.  I  dare  not  say  that  Mr.  Powis 
is  a  fortune-hunter,  but  there  are  circumstances 
connected  with  his  history  that  at  least  you- 
ought  to  know,  and  that  immediately.  I  have 
chosen  to  speak  to  you  rather  than  to  speak  to 
your  father,  because  I  thought  you  might  like 
a  female  confidant  on  such  an  occasion,  in  pre 
ference  even  to  your  excellent  natural  pro 
tector.  The  idea  of  Mrs.  Hawker  occurred  to 
me  on  account  of  her  age,  but  I  did  not  feel 
authorized  to  communicate  to  her  a  secret  of 
which  I  had  myself  become  so  accidentally 
possessed." 

"  I  appreciate  your  motive  fully,  dearest 
Mrs,  Bloomfield,"  said  Eve>  smiling  with  all 
her  native  sweetness,  and  greatly  relieved,  for 
she  now  began  to  think  that  too  keen  a  sensi 
tiveness  on  the  subject  of  Paul  had  unneces 
sarily  alarmed  her, — "  and  beg  there  may  be  no 
reserve  between  us.  If  you  know  a  reason 
why  Mr.  Powis  should  not  be  received  as  a 
suitor  for  my  hand,  I  entreat  you  to  mention 
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"  Is  he  Mr.  Powis  at  all  ?" 

Again  Eve  smiled,  to  Mrs.  Bloomfield's  great 
surprise,  for,  as  the  latter  had  put  the  question 
with  sincere  reluctance,  she  was  astonished  at 
the  coolness  with  which  it  was  received. 

"  He  is  not  Mr.  Powis,  legally  perhaps, 
though  he  might  be,  but  that  he  dislikes  the 
publicity  of  an  application  to  the  legislature. 
His  paternal  name  is  Assheton,"  Eve  answered, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation. 

"  You  know  his  history,  then  ?" 

"  There  has  been  no  reserve  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Powis  ;  least  of  all  any  deception." 

Mrs.  Bloomfield  appeared  perplexed,  even 
distressed,  and  there  was  a  brief  space  during 
which  her  mind  was  undecided  as  to  the  course 
she  ought  to  take.  That  she  had  committed 
an  error  by  attempting  a  consultation,  in  a 
matter  of  the  heart,  with  one  of  her  own  sex, 
after  the  affections  were  engaged,  she  disco 
vered  when  it  was  too  late ;  but  she  prized 
Eve's  friendship  too  much,  and  had  too  just 
a  sense  of  what  was  due  to  herself,  to  leave  the 
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affair  where  it  was,  or  without  clearing  up  her 
own  unasked  agency  in  it. 

"  I  rejoice  to  learn  this,"  she  said,  as  soon 
as  her  doubts  had  ended ;  "  for  frankness, 
while  it  is  one  of  the  safest,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  traits  in  human  character ;  but,  beau 
tiful  though  it  be,  it  is  one  that  the  other  sex 
uses  least  towards  our  own." 

"Is  our  own  sex  too  ready  to  use  it  to 
wards  the  other  ?" 

"Perhaps  not:  it  might  be  better  for  both 
parties  were  less  deception  practised  during 
the  period  of  courtship  generally ;  but  as  this 
is  hopeless,  and  might  destroy  some  of  the 
most  pleasing  illusions  of  life,  we  will  not 
enter  into  a  treatise  on  the  frauds  of  Cupid. 
Now  to  my  own  confessions,  which  I  make  all 
the  more  willingly,  because  I  know  they  are 
given  to  the  ear  of  one  of  a  forgiving  tempe 
rament,  and  who  is  disposed  to  view  even  my 
follies  favourably." 

The  kind  but  painful  smile  of  Eve  assured 
the  speaker  she  was  not  mistaken,  and  she  con- 
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tinued,  after  taking  time  to  read  the  expression 
of  the  countenance  of  her  young  friend, 

"  In  common  with  all  of  New  York,  that 
town  of  babbling  misses,  who  prattle  as  water 
flows,  without  consciousness  or  effect,  and  of 
whiskered  masters,  who  fancy  Broadway  the 
world,  and  the  flirtations  of  miniature  drawing- 
rooms  human  nature,  I  believed,  on  your  return 
from  Europe,  that  an  accepted  suitor  followed 
in  your  train  in  the  person  of  Sir  George 
Templemore." 

"  Nothing  in  my  deportment,  or  in  that  of 
Sir  George  himself,  or  in  that  of  any  of  my 
family,  could  justly  have  given  rise  to  such  a 
notion,"  said  Eve  quickly. 

"Justly!  What  has  justice,  or  truth,  or 
even  probability  to  do  with  a  report  of  which 
love  and  matrimony  are  the  themes  ?  Do  you 
not  know  society  better  than  to  fancy  this  im 
probability,  child?" 

"  I  know  that  our  own  sex  would  better 
consult  their  own  dignity  and  respectability, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Bloomfield,  if  they  talked  less 
of  such  matters,  and  that  they  would  be  more 
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apt  to  acquire  the  habits  of  good  taste,  not  to 
say  of  good  principles,  if  they  confined  their 
strictures  more  to  things  and  sentiments  than 
they  do,  and  meddled  less  with  persons." 

"  And  pray  is  there  no  tittle  tattle,  no  scan 
dal,  no  commenting  on  one's  neighbours,  in 
other  civilized  nations  besides  this  ?" 

"  Unquestionably,  though  I  believe,  as  a 
rule,  it  is  everywhere  thought  to  be  inherently 
vulgar,  and  a  proof  of  a  low  association." 

"  In  that  we  are  perfectly  of  a  mind,  for,  if 
there  can  be  anything  that  betrays  a  conscious 
ness  of  inferiority,  it  is  our  rendering  others 
of  so  much  obvious  importance  to  ourselves  as 
to  make  them  the  subjects  of  our  constant 
conversation.  We  may  speak  of  virtues,  for 
therein  we  pay  an  homage  to  what  is  good ; 
but  when  we  come  to  dwell  on  personal  faults, 
it  is  rather  a  proof  that  we  have  a  silent  con 
viction  of  the  superiority  of  the  subject  of  our 
comments  to  ourselves,  either  in  character, 
talents,  social  position,  or  something  else  that 
is  deemed  essential,  than  of  our  distaste  for  his 
failings.  Who,  for  instance,  talks  scandal  of 
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his  grocer,  or  of  his  shoemaker,  or  his  coach 
man  ?  No,  no ;  our  pride  forbids  this :  we 
always  make  our  betters  the  subject  of  our 
strictures  by  preference,  taking  up  with  our 
equals  only  when  we  can  get  no  one  of  a  higher 
class." 

"  This  quite  reconciles  me  at  having  been 
given  to  Sir  George  Templemore  by  the  world 
of  New  York,"  said  Eve,  smiling. 

"  And  well  it  may,  for  they  who  have  prat 
tled  of  your  engagement,  have  done  so  prin 
cipally  because  they  are  incapable  of  main 
taining  a  conversation  on  anything  else.  But 
all  this  time  I  fear  I  stand  accused  in  your 
mind  of  having  given  advice  unasked,  and  of 
feeling  an  alarm  in  an  affair  that  affected  others 
instead  of  myself,  which  is  the  very  sin  that  we 
lay  at  the  door  of  our  worthy  compeer.  In 
common  with  all  around  me,  then9  I  fancied 
Sir  George  Templemore  an  accepted  lover, 
and,  by  habit,  had  associated  you  together 
in  my  thoughts.  On  iny  arrival  here,  how 
ever,  I  will  confess  that  Mr.  Powis,  whom, 
you  will  remember,  I  had  never  seen  before, 
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struck  me  as  the  most  dangerous  man.     Shall 
I  own  all  my  absurdity  ?" 

"Even  to  the  smallest  shade." 

"  Well,  then,  I  confess  to  having  supposed 
that,  while  the  excellent  father  believed  you 
were  in  a  fair  way  to  become  Lady  Temple- 
more,  the  equally  excellent  daughter  thought 
the  other  the  most  agreeable  person.'1 

"  What  !  in  contempt  of  a  betrothal  ?" 

u  Of  course  I  ascribed  that  part  of  the  re 
port  at  once  to  the  usual  embellishments.  We 
do  not  like  to  be  deceived  in  our  calculations, 
or  to  discover  that  even  our  gossip  has  misled 
us.  In  pure  resentment  at  my  own  previous 
delusion,  I  began  to  criticise  this  Mr.  Powis — " 

"  Criticise,  Mrs.  Bloomfield  !" 

"  To  find  fault  with  him,  my  dear ;  to  try 
to  think  he  was  not  just  the  handsomest  and 
most  engaging  young  man  I  had  ever  seen  ; 
to  imagine  what  he  ought  to  be,  in  place  of 
what  he  was,  and,  among  other  things,  to  in 
quire  who  he  was." 

"  You  did  not  think  proper  to  ask  that 
question  of  any  of  us"  said  Eve  gravely. 
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"  I  did  not,  for  I  discovered  by  instinct,  or 
intuition,  or  conjecture,  —  they  mean  pretty 
much  the  same  thing,  I  believe, — that  there 
was  a  mystery  about  him — something  that  even 
his  Templeton  friends  did  not  quite  under 
stand,  and  a  lucky  thought  occurred  of  making 
my  inquiries  of  another  person." 

"  They  were  answered  satisfactorily,"  said 
Eve,  looking  up  at  her  friend  with  all  the 
artless  confidence  that  marks  her  sex  when  the 
affections  have  acquired  the  mastery  over  reason. 

"  Cos/,  cosi :  Bloomfield  has  a  brother  who 
is  in  the  navy,  as  you  know,  and  I  happened 
to  remember  that  he  had  once  spoken  of  an 
officer  of  the  name  of  Powis,  who  had  per 
formed  a  clever  thing  in  the  West  Indies, 
where  they  were  employed  together  against  the 
pirates.  I  wrote  to  him  one  of  my  usual  let 
ters,  that  are  compounded  of  all  things  in 
nature  and  art,  and  took  an  occasion  to  allude 
to  a  certain  Mr.  Paul  Powis,  with  a  general 
remark  that  he  had  formerly  served,  together 
with  a  particular  inquiry  if  he  knew  anything 
about  him.  All  this  no  doubt  you  thought 
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very  officious ;  but  believe  me,  dear  Eve, 
where  there  was  as  much  interest  as  I  felt  and 
feel  in  you,  it  was  very  natural." 

"  So  far  from  entertaining  resentment,  I  feel 
grateful  for  your  concern,  especially  as  I  know 
it  was  manifested  cautiously,  and  without  any 
unpleasant  allusions  to  third  persons." 

"  In  that  respect  I  believe  I  did  pretty  well. 
Tom  Bloomfield — I  beg  his  pardon,  Captain 
Bloomfield,  for  so  he  calls  himself  at  present — 
knows  Mr.  Powis  well,  or  rather  did  know 
him,  for  they  have  not  met  for  years,  and  he 
speaks  of  his  personal  qualities  and  professional 
merit  highly,  but  takes  occasion  to  remark 
that  there  was  some  mystery  connected  with 
his  birth,  as,  before  -he  joined  the  service,  he 
understood  he  was  called  Assheton,  and  at  a 
later  day  Powis,  and  this  without  any  public 
law,  or  public  avowal  of  a  motive.  Now,  it 
struck  me  that  Eve  Effingham  ought  not  to  be 
permitted  to  form  a  connexion  with  a  man  so 
unpleasantly  situated  without  being  apprized 
of  the  fact.  I  was  waiting  for  a  proper  oc 
casion  to  do  this  ungrateful  office  myself,  when 
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accident  made  me  acquainted  with  what  has 
passed  this  evening,  and  perceiving  that  there 
was  no  time  to  lose,  I  came  hither,  more  led 
by  interest  in  you,  my  dear,  perhaps,  than  by 
discretion." 

"  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  this  kind  concern 
in  my  welfare,  dear  Mrs.  Bloomfield,  and  give 
you  full  credit  for  the  motive.  Will  you  per 
mit  me  to  inquire  how  much  you  know  of  that 
which  passed  this  evening  ?" 

"  Simply  that  Mr.  Powis  is  desperately  in 
love,  a  declaration  that  I  take  it  is  always  dan 
gerous  to  the  peace  of  mind  of  a  young  woman, 
when  it  comes  from  a  very,  very  engaging 
young  man." 

"And  my  part  of  the  dialogue?"  —  Eve 
blushed  to  the  eyes  as  she  asked  this  question, 
though  she  made  a  great  effort  to  appear  calm, 
— "  my  answer  ?" 

"  There  was  too  much  of  woman  in  me,  of 
true,  genuine,  loyal,  native  woman,  Miss  Ef- 
fingham,  to  listen  to  that,  had  there  been  an 
opportunity.  We  were  but  a  moment  near 
enough  to  hear  anything,  though  that  moment 
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sufficed  to  let  us  know  the  state  of  the  feelings 
of  the  gentleman.  I  ask  no  confidence,  my 
dear  Eve ;  and  now  that  I  have  made  my  ex 
planations,  lame  though  they  be,  I  will  kiss 
you,  and  repair  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
we  shall  both  be  soon  missed.  Forgive  me  if 
I  have  seemed  impertinent  in  my  interference, 
and  continue  to  ascribe  it  to  its  true  motive." 

"  Stop,  Mrs.  Bloomfield,  I  entreat,  for  a 
single  moment;  I  wish  to  say  a  word  before 
we  part.  As  you  have  been  accidentally  made 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Powis's  sentiments  to 
wards  me,  it  is  no  more  than  just  that  you 
should  know  the  nature  of  mine  towards  him." 

Eve  paused  involuntarily,  for,  though  she 
had  commenced  her  explanation  with  a  firm 
intention  to  do  justice  to  Paul,  the  bashfulness 
of  her  sex  held  her  tongue  tied  at  the  very 
moment  her  desire  to  speak  was  the  strongest. 
An  effort  conquered  the  weakness,  and  the 
warm-hearted,  generous-minded  girl  succeeded 
in  commanding  her  voice. 

"  I  cannot  allow  you  to  go  away  with  the 
impression  that  there  is  a  shade  of  any  sort  on 
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the  conduct  of  Mr.  Powis,"  she  said.  "  So  far 
from  desiring  to  profit  by  the  accidents  that 
have  placed  it  in  his  power  to  render  us 
essential  service,  he  has  never  spoken  of  his 
attachment  until  this  evening,  and  then  only 
under  circumstances  in  which  feeling  naturally, 
perhaps  I  might  say  uncontrollably,  got  the 
ascendancy." 

"  I  believe  it  all,  for  I  feel  certain  Eve 
Effingham  would  not  bestow  her  heart  heed 
lessly." 

"  Heart !— Mrs.  Bloomfield  I" 

"  Heart,  my  dear ;  and  now  I  insist  on  the 
subject's  being  dropped,  at  least  for  the  pre 
sent.  Your  decision  is  probably  not  yet  made ; 
you  are  not  yet  an  hour  in  possession  of  your 
suitor's  secret,  and  prudence  demands  delibe 
ration.  I  shall  hope  to  see  you  in  the  drawing- 
room  :  until  then,  adieu  !" 

Mrs.  Bloomfield  signed  for  silence,  and  quit 
ted  the  room  with  the  same  light  tread  as  that 
with  which  she  had  entered  it. 


VOL.  III. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

To  show  virtue  her  own  feature,  scorn  her  own  image, 
and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time  his  form  and 
pressure. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

WHEN  Mrs.  Bloomfield  entered  the  drawing- 
room  she  found  nearly  the  whole  party  assem 
bled  in  it.  The  "  fun  of  fire"  had  ceased, 
and  the  rockets  no  longer  gleamed  athwart  the 
sky  ;  but  the  blaze  of  artificial  light  within  was 
more  than  a  substitute  for  that  which  had  so 
lately  existed  without. 

Mr.  Effingham  and  Paul  were  conversing  by 
themselves  in  a  window-seat,  while  John  Effing- 
ham,  Mrs.  Hawker,  and  Mr.  Howel  were  en 
gaged  in  an  animated  discussion  on  a  sofa ;  Mr. 
Wenham  had  also  joined  the  party,  and  was 
occupied  with  Captain  Ducie,  though  not  so 
much  so  as  to  prevent  occasional  glances  at  the 
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trio  just  mentioned.  Sir  George  Templemore 
and  Grace  Van  Courtlandt  were  walking  toge 
ther  in  the  great  hall,  and  were  visible  through 
the  open  door  as  they  passed  and  repassed. 

"I  am  glad  of  your  appearance  among  us, 
Mrs.  Bloomfield,"  said  John  Effingham,  "  for 
certainly  a  more  obstinate  Anglo-mania  never 
existed  than  that  which  my  good  friend  Howel 
manifests  this  evening,  and  I  have  hopes  that 
your  eloquence  may  persuade  him  out  of  some 
of  those  notions  on  which  my  logic  has  fallen, 
like  seed  scattered  by  the  way-side." 

"  I  can  have  little  hope  of  success  where 
Mr.  John  Effingham  has  failed." 

"I  am  far  from  being  certain  of  that,  for 
somehow  Howel  has  taken  up  the  notion  that 
I  have  a  grudge  against  England,  and  he 
listens  to  all  I  say  with  distrust  and  distaste." 

"  Mr.  John  uses  strong  language  habitually, 
ma'am,"  cried  Mr.  Howel,  "  and  you  will  make 
some  allowances  for  a  vocabulary  that  has  no 
very  mild  terms  in  it ;  though,  to  be  frank,  I 
do  confess  that  he  seems  prejudiced  on  the 
subject  of  that  great  nation.1' 
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6i  What  is  the  point  in  immediate  contro 
versy,  gentlemen  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Bloomfield, 
taking  a  seat. 

"  Why,  here  is  a  review  of  a  late  American 
work,  ma'am,  and  I  insist  that  the  author  is 
'  skinned  alive,'  whereas  Mr.  John  insists  that 
the  reviewer  exposes  only  his  own  rage,  the 
work  having  a  national  character,  and  running 
counter  to  the  reviewer's  feelings  and  in 
terests." 

"  Nay,  I  protest  against  this  statement  of 
the  case,  for  I  affirm  that  the  reviewer  exposes 
a  great  deal  more  than  his  rage,  since  his  im 
becility,  ignorance,  and  dishonesty  are  quite 
as  apparent  as  anything  else." 

"  I  have  read  the  article,"  said  Mrs.  Bloom- 
field,  after  glancing  her  eye  at  the  periodical, 
and  I  must  say  that  I  take  sides  with  Mr. 
John  Effingham  in  his  opinion  of  its  character." 

"  But  do  you  not  perceive,  ma'am,  that  this 
is  the  idol  of  the  '  nobility  and  gentry1 — the 
work  that  is  more  in  favour  with  people  of 
consequence  in  England  than  any  other  ? 
Bishops  are  said  to  write  for  it !" 
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"  I  know  it  is  a  work  expressly  established 
to  sustain  one  of  the  most  factitious  systems 
that  ever  existed,  and  that  it  sacrifices  every 
high  quality  to  attain  its  end." 

"  Mrs.  Bloomfield,  you  amaze  me  !  The  first 
writers  of  Great  Britain  figure  in  its  pages." 

"  That  I  much  question,  in  the  first  place  ; 
but  even  if  it  were  so,  it  would  be  but  a  shal 
low  mystification.  Although  a  man  of  cha 
racter  might  write  one  article  for  a  work  of 
this  nature,  it  does  not  follow  that  a  man  of 
no  character  does  not  write  the  next.  The 
principles  of  the  communications  of  a  periodical 
are  as  different  as  their  talents." 

"  But  the  editor  is  a  pledge  for  all. — The 
editor  of  this  review  is  an  eminent  writer  him 
self.'1 

"  An  eminent  writer  may  be  a  very  great 
knave,  in  the  first  place,  and  one  fact  is  worth 
a  thousand  conjectures  in  such  a  matter.  But 
we  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  responsible 
editor  to  works  of  this  nature  at  all,  for  there 
is  no  name  given  in  the  title-page,  and  no 
thing  is  more  common  than  vague  declarations 
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of  a  want  of  this  very  responsibility.  But  if 
I  can  prove  to  you  that  this  article  cannot 
have  been  written  by  a  man  of  common 
honesty,  Mr.  Howel,  what  will  you  then  say 
to  the  responsibility  of  your  editor  ?" 

46  In  that  case  I  shall  be  compelled  to  admit 
that  he  had  no  connection  with  it." 

"  Anything  in  preference  to  giving  up  the 
beloved  idol  !"  said  John  Effingham,  laughing  ; 
"  why  not  add  at  once,  or  that  he  is  as  great 
a  knave  as  the  writer  himself?" 

"  I  am  glad,  however,  that  Tom  Howel  has 
fallen  into  such  good  hands,'"  said  Mrs.  Bloom- 
field,  "  and  I  devoutly  pray  you  may  not  spare 
him." 

We  have  said  that  Mrs.  Bloomfield  had  a 
rapid  perception  of  things  and  principles,  that 
amounted  almost  to  intuition.  She  had  read 
the  article  in  question,  and,  as  she  glanced  her 
eyes  through  its  pages,  had  detected  its  falla 
cies  and  falsehoods  in  almost  every  sentence. 
Indeed,  they  had  not  been  put  together  with 
ordinary  skill,  the  writer  having  evidently  pre 
sumed  on  the  easiness  of  the  class  of  readers 
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who  generally  swallowed  his  round  assertions, 
and  were  so  clumsily  done  that  any  one  who 
had  not  the  faith  to  move  mountains  would 
have  seen  through  most  of  them,  without  diffi 
culty.  But  Mr.  Howel  belonged  to  another 
school,  and  he  was  so  much  accustomed  to  shut 
his  eyes  to  the  palpable  mystifications  men 
tioned  by  Mrs.  Bloomfield,  that  a  lie,  which, 
advanced  in  most  works,  would  have  carried 
no  weight  with  it,  advanced  in  this  particular 
periodical,  with  him  became  elevated  to  the 
dignity  of  truth. 

Mrs.  Bloomfield  turned  to  an  article  on 
America  in  the  periodical  in  question,  and 
read  from  it  several  disparaging  expressions 
concerning  Mr.  HoweFs  native  country ;  one 
of  which  was  "  The  American's  first  plaything 
is  the  rattlesnake's  tail."  "  Now  what  do  you 
think  of  this  assertion  in  particular,  Mr. 
Howel  ?"  she  asked,  reading  the  words  we  have 
just  quoted. 

"  Oh  !  that  is  said  in  mere  pleasantry — it  is 
only  wit." 

"  Well  then,  what  do  you  think  of  it  as  wit  ?" 
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u  Well,  well,  it  may  not  be  of  a  very  pure 
water,  but  the  best  of  men  are  unequal  at 
times,  and  more  especially  their  wit." 

"  Here,"  continued  Mrs.  Bloomfield,  point 
ing  to  another  paragraph,  "  is  a  positive  state 
ment,  or  a  positive  mis-statement,  which  makes 
the  cost  of  the  '  Civil  department  of  the 
United  States  government,1  about  six  times 
more  than  it  really  is." 

"Our  government  is  so  extremely  mean, 
that  I  ascribe  that  error  to  generosity." 

"  Well,"  continued  the  lady,  smiling,  "  here 
the  reviewer  asserts  that  Congress  passed  a  law 
limiting  the  size  of  certain  ships,  in  order  to 
please  the  democracy,  and  that  the  executive 
privately  evaded  this  law,  and  built  vessels  of  a 
much  greater  size  ;  whereas  the  provisions  of 
the  law  are  just  the  contrary,  as  it  expressly 
commands  that  the  ships  should  not  be  less 
than  seventy-four  guns,  a  piece  of  information, 
by  the  way,  that  I  obtained  from  Mr.  Powis." 
"  Ignorance,  ma'am  ;  a  stranger  cannot  be 
supposed  to  know  all  the  laws  of  a  foreign 
country." 
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"  Then  why  make  bold  and  false  assertions 
about  them,  that  are  intended  to  discredit  that 
country  ? — Here  is  another  assertion  : — 4  Ten 
thousand  of  the  men  that  fought  at  Waterloo 
would  have  marched  through  North  America.' 
Do  you  believe  this,  Mr.  Howel  ?'* 

"  But  that  is  merely  an  opinion,  Mrs.  Bloom- 
field  ;  any  man  may  be  wrong  in  his  opinions." 

"  Very  true ;  but  it  is  an  opinion  uttered 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  ;  and  after  the 
battles  of  Bunker's  Hill,  Monmouth,  Platts- 
burg,  Saratoga,  and  New  Orleans  ;  and, 
moreover,  after  it  had  been  proved  that  some 
thing  very  like  ten  thousand  of  the  identical 
men  who  fought  at  Waterloo,  could  not  march 
even  ten  miles  through  the  country." 

"  Well,  well,  all  this  shows  that  the  re 
viewer  is  sometimes  mistaken." 

"  Your  pardon,  Mr.  Howel  ;  I  think  it 
shows,  according  to  your  own  admissions,  that 
his  wit,  or  rather  its  wit,  for  there  is  no  his 
about  it  — that  its  wit  is  of  a  very  indifferent 
quality  as  witticisms  even  ;  that  it  is  ignorant 
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of  what  it  pretends  to  know ;  and  that  its 
opinions  are  no  better  than  its  knowledge,  all 
of  which,  when  fairly  established  against  one 
who,  by  his  very  pursuit,  professes  to  know 
more  than  other  people,  is  very  much  like 
making  it  appear  contemptible." 

"  This  is  going  back  eight  or  ten  years, — 
let  us  look  more  particularly  at  the  articles 
about  which  the  discussion  commenced." 

"  Volontiers" 

Mrs.  Bloomfield  now  sent  to  the  library  for 
the  work  reviewed,  and  opening  the  review  she 
read  some  of  its  strictures,  and  then  turning 
to  the  corresponding  passages  in  the  work 
itself,  she  pointed  out  the  unfairness  of  the 
quotations,  the  omissions  of  the  context,  and, 
in  several  flagrant  instances,  witticisms  of  the 
reviewer  that  were  purchased  at  the  expense  of 
the  English  language.  She  next  showed  seve 
ral  of  those  audacious  assertions  for  which  the 
particular  periodical  was  so  remarkable,  leav 
ing  no  doubt  with  any  candid  person  that 
they  were  purchased  at  the  expense  of  truth. 

"  But   here  is  an  instance  that   will  scarce 
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admit  of  cavilling  or  objection  on  your  part, 
Mr.  Howel,"  she  continued  ;  "  do  me  the 
favour  to  read  that  passage  in  the  review." 

Mr.  Howel  complied,  and  when  he  had  done, 
he  looked  expectingly  at  the  lady. 

"  The  effect  of  the  reviewer's  statement  is 
to  make  it  appear  that  the  author  has  con 
tradicted  himself :  is  it  not  ?" 

"  Certainly  ;  nothing  can  be  plainer." 
"  According  to  your  favourite  reviewer,  who 
accuses  him  of  it  in  terms.  Now  let  us  look 
at  the  fact.  Here  is  the  passage  in  the  work 
itself.  In  the  first  place  you  will  remark  that 
this  sentence,  which  contains  the  alleged  con 
tradiction,  is  mutilated,  the  part  which  is 
omitted  giving  a  directly  contrary  meaning  to 
it  from  that  which  it  bears  under  the  reviewer's 
scissors." 

"  It  has  some  such  appearance,  I  do  confess." 
"  Here  you  perceive  that  the  closing  sen 
tence  of  the  same  paragraph,  and  which  refers 
directly  to  the  point  at  issue,  is  displaced, 
made  to  appear  as  belonging  to  a  separate 
paragraph,  and  as  conveying  a  different  mean- 
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ing   from   what   the  author   has   actually    ex 
pressed." 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  do  not  know  but  you 
are  right." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Howel,  we  have  had  wit  of  no 
very  pure  water,  ignorance  as  relates  to  facts, 
and  mistakes  as  regards  very  positive  asser 
tions  ;  in  what  category,  as  Captain  Truck 
would  say,  do  you  place  this  ?" 

"  It  is  literally  swindling,"  said  John  Effing- 
ham,  "  and  the  man  who  did  it  is  inherently 
a  knave." 

"  I  think  both  these  facts  quite  beyond  dis 
pute,"  observed  Mrs.  Bloomfield,  laying  down 
Mr.  Howel's  favourite  review  with  an  air  of 
cool  contempt,  "  and  I  must  say  I  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  prove  the  general  cha 
racter  of  the  work  at  this  late  day  to  any 
American  of  ordinary  intelligence,  much  less 
to  a  sensible  man  like  Mr.  Howel." 

"  But,  ma'am,  there  may  be  much  truth  and 
justice  in  the  rest  of  its  remarks,"  returned  the 
pertinacious  Mr.  Howel,  "  although  it  has 
fallen  into  these  mistakes.'' 
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"  Were  you  ever  on  a  jury,  Howe!  ?"  asked 
John  Effingham,  in  his  caustic  manner. 

"  Often  ;  and  on  grand  juries  too." 

"  Well,  did  the  judge  never  tell  you, 
when  a  witness  is  detected  in  lying  on  one 
point,  that  his  testimony  is  valueless  on  all 
others  ?" 

"  Very  true ;  but  this  is  a  review,  and  not 
testimony.11 

"  The  distinction  is  certainly  a  very  good 
one,"  resumed  Mrs.  Bloomfield,  laughing,  "  as 
nothing,  in  general,  can  be  less  like  honest 
testimony  than  a  review  !" 

66  But  I  think,  my  dear  ma'am,  you  will 
allow  that  all  this  is  excessively  biting  and 
severe.  —  I  can't  say  I  ever  read  anything 
sharper  in  my  life." 

"  They  strike  me,  Mr.  Howel,  as  being  -no 
thing  but  epithets,  the  cheapest  and  most  con 
temptible  of  all  abuse.  Were  two  men  in  your 
presence  to  call  each  other  such  names,  I 
think  it  would  excite  nothing  but  disgust  in 
your  mind.  When  the  thought  is  clear  and 
poignant,  there  is  little  need  to  have  recourse  to 
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mere  epithets  ;  indeed,  men  never  use  the  latter 
except  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  the  first." 

"  Well,  well,  my  friends,"  cried  Mr.  Howel, 
as  he  walked  away  towards  Grace  and  Sir 
George, . "  this  is  a  different  thing  from  what  I 
at  first  thought  it,  but  still  I  think  you  under 
value  the  periodical  in  general." 

"  I  hope  this  little  lesson  will  cool  some 
of  Mr.  Howel's  faith  in  foreign  morality,"" 
observed  Mrs.  Bloomfield,  as  soon  as  the  gen 
tleman  named  was  out  of  hearing ;  "  a  more 
credulous  and  devout  worshipper  of  the  idol 
I  have  never  before  met." 

"  The  school  is  diminishing,  but  it  is 
still  large.  Men,  like  Tom  Howel,  who  have 
thought  in  one  direction  all  their  lives,  are  not 
easily  brought  to  change  their  notions,  espe 
cially  when  the  admiration  which  proceeds 
from  distance — distance  '  that  lends  enchant 
ment  to  the  view,1  is  at  the  bottom  of  their 
faith.  Had  this  very  article  been  written 
and  printed  round  the  corner  of  the  street 
in  which  he  lives,  Howel  would  be  the  first 
to  say  that  it  was  the  production  of  a  fellow 
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without  talents  or  principles,  and  was  un 
worthy  of  a  second  thought." 

"  I  still  think  he  will  be  a  wiser,  if  not  a 
better  man,  by  the  exposure  of  its  frauds.1' 

"  Not  he.  If  you  will  excuse  a  homely  and 
a  coarse  simile,  he  '  will  return  like  the  dog  to 
his  vomit,'  or  'the  sow  to  its  wallowing  in 
the  mire.1  I  never  knew  one  of  that  school 
thoroughly  cured  until  he  became  himself 
the  subject  of  attack,  or,  by  a  close  personal 
communication,  was  made  to  feel  the  super 
ciliousness  of  European  superiority.  It  is 
only  a  week  since  I  had  a  discussion  with  him 
on  the  subject  of  the  humanity  and  the  relish 
for  liberty  in  his  beloved  model,  and  when 
I  cited  the  instance  of  the  employment  of 
the  tomahawk  in  the  wars  between  England 
and*  this  country,  he  actually  affirmed  that 
the  Indian  savages  killed  no  women  and  chil 
dren  but  the  wives  and  offspring  of  their 
enemies  ;  and  when  I  told  him  that  the  Eng 
lish,  like  most  other  people,  cared  very  little 
for  any  liberty  but  their  own,  he  coolly  af 
firmed  that  their  own  was  the  only  liberty 
worth  caring  for." 
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"  Oh  yes  !"  said  young  Mr.  Wenham, 
who  had  overheard  the  latter  portion  of  the 
conversation  ;  "  Mr.  Howel  is  so  thoroughly 
English,  that  he  actually  denies  that  America 
is  the  most  civilized  country  in  the  world,  or 
that  we  speak  our  language  better  than  any 
nation  was  ever  before  known  to  speak  its  own 
language." 

"  This  is  so  manifest  an  act  of  treason,"  said 
Mrs.  Bloomfield,  endeavouring  to  look  grave, 
—  for  Mr.  Wenham  was  anything  but  accurate 
in  the  use  of  words  himself,  commonly  pro 
nouncing  '  been/  '  ben  ;'  '  does,'  fi  dooze  ;'  '  no 
thing,'  '  nawthing  ;'  «  few/  '  foo ;'  &c.  "  that 
Mr.  Howel  should  certainly  be  arraigned  at 
the  bar  of  public  opinion  for  the  outrage/ 

"  It  is  commonly  admitted,  even  by  our 
enemies,  that  our  mode  of  speaking  is  the 
very  best  in  the  world,  which,  I  suppose,  is 
the  real  reason  why  our  literature  has  so  ra 
pidly  reached  the  top  of  the  ladder." 

"  And  is  that  the  fact  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Bloom- 
field,  with  a  curiosity  that  was  not  in  the  least 
feigned. 
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"  I   believe  no  one  denies  that.     You   will 
sustain  me  in  this,  I  fancy,  Mr.  Dodge  ?" 

The  editor  of   the  "  Active  Inquirer"  had 
approached,  and  was  just  in  time  to  catch  the 
subject    in    discussion.     Now    the    modes    of 
speech  of  these  two  persons,  while  they  had  a 
great  deal  in  common,    had  also  a  great  deal 
that  was  not  in  common.     Mr.  Wenham  was  a 
native  of  New   York,  and   his  dialect   was   a 
mixture  that  is  becoming  sufficiently  general, 
partaking  equally  of  the  Doric  of  New  Eng 
land,   the   Dutch   cross,   and    the  old  English 
root ;    whereas    Mr.    Dodge    spoke   the   pure, 
unalloyed  Tuscan  of  his  province,  rigidly  ad 
hering   to    all    its    sounds    and    significations. 
Dissipation,  he   contended,    meant   "  drunken 
ness  ;"  "  ugly."  "  vicious  ;"  "  clever,"  "  good- 
natured  ;"  and   "  humbly    (homely)"   "  ugly.1' 
In  addition  to  this  finesse  in  significations,  he 
had  a  variety  of  pronunciations  that  often  put 
strangers   at  fault,   and   to   which  he  adhered 
with  a  pertinacity  that  obtained   some  of  its 
force  from   the  fact  that  it  exceeded  his  power 
to  get  rid  of  them.     Notwithstanding  all  these 
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little  peculiarities  —  peculiarities  as  respects 
every  one  but  those  who  dwelt  in  his  own 
province, — Mr.  Dodge  had  also  taken  up  the 
notion  of  his  superiority  on  the  subject  of  lan 
guage,  and  always  treated  the  matter  as  one 
that  was  placed  quite  beyond  dispute  by  its 
publicity  and  truth. 

"  The  progress  of  American  literature," 
returned  the  editor,  "  is  really  astonishing; 
in  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  I  believe  it 
is  very  generally  admitted,  now,  that  our  pul 
pit  and  bar  are  at  the  very  summit  of  those 
two  professions.  Then  we  have  much  the 
best  poets  of  the  age,  while  eleven  of  our 
novelists  surpass  any  of  all  the  other  countries. 
The  American  Philosophical  Society  is,  I 
believe,  generally  considered  the  most  acute 
and  learned  body  now  extant,  unless,  indeed, 
the  New  York  Historical  Society  may  com 
pete  with  it  for  that  honour.  Some  persons 
give  the  palm  to  one,  and  some  to  the  other, 
though  I  myself  think  it  would  be  difficult 
to  decide  between  them.  Then  to  what  a 
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pass  has  the  drama  risen  of  late  years  !  Genius 
is  getting  to  be  quite  a  drug  in  America." 

"  You  have  forgotten  to  speak  of  the  press, 
in  particular,"  interposed  the  complacent  Mr. 
Wenham.  "  I  think  we  may  more  safely 
pride  ourselves  on  the  high  character  of  the 
press  than  on  anything  else." 

"  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  sir,"  answered 
Steadfast,  taking  the  other  by  the  arm,  and 
leading  him  so  slowly  away,  that  a  part  of 
what  followed  was  heard  by  the  two  amused 
listeners,  "  modesty  is  so  infallibly  the  com 
panion  of  merit,  that  we,  who  are  engaged 
in  that  high  pursuit,  do  not  like  to  say  any 
thing  in  our  own  favour.  You  never  detect 
a  newspaper  in  the  weaknesss  of  extolling  it 
self;  but,  between  ourselves,  I  may  say,  after 
a  close  examination  of  the  condition  of  the 
press  in  other  countries,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that,  for  talents,  taste,  candour, 
philosophy,  genius,  honesty,  and  truth,  the 
press  of  the  United  States  stands  at  the  very — " 
Here  Mr.  Dodge  passed  so  far  from  the 
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listeners,  that  the  rest  of  the  speech  became 
inaudible,  though,  from  the  well-established 
modesty  of  the  man  and  the  editor,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  of  the  manner  in  which  he  con 
cluded  the  sentence. 

"  It  is  said  in  Europe,"  observed  John  Ef- 
fingham,  his  fine  face  expressing  the  cool  sar 
casm  in  which  he  was  so  apt  to  indulge,  "  that 
there  are  la  vieille  and  la  jeune  France ;  I 
think  we  have  now  had  pretty  fair  specimens 
of  old  and  young  America  ;  the  first  distrusting 
everything  native,  even  to  a  potato,  and  the 
second  distrusting  nothing,  even  to  itself." 

"  There  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  pendulum 
uneasiness  in  mankind,"  said  Mrs.  Bloomfield, 
"  that  keeps  opinion  always  vibrating  around 
the  centre  of  truth;  for  I  think  it  the  rarest 
thing  in  the  world  to  find  man  or  woman 
who  has  not  a  disposition,  as  soon  as  an  error 
is  abandoned,  to  fly  off  into  its  opposite  ex 
treme.  From  believing  we  had  nothing  worthy 
of  a  thought,  there  is  a  set  springing  up  who 
appear  to  have  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  have  everything." 
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((  Ay,  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  laugh  at  us." 

"  Laugh  at  us,  Mr,  Effingham  !  Even  / 
had  supposed  the  American  name  had,  at 
least,  got  to  be  in  good  odour  in  other  parts 
of  the  world." 

"  Then  even  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Bloomfield, 
are  notably  mistaken.  Europe,  it  is  true,  is 
beginning  to  give  us  credit  for  not  being  quite 
as  bad  as  she  once  thought  us ;  but  we  are  far, 
very  far,  from  being  yet  admitted  to  the  or 
dinary  level  of  nations  as  respects  goodness." 

"  Surely  they  give  us  credit  for  energy, 
enterprise,  activity  ?" 

"  Qualities  that  they  prettily  term  rapacity, 
cunning,  and  swindling  !  I  am  far,  very  far, 
however,  from  giving  credit  to  all  that  it  suits 
the  interests  and  prejudices  of  Europe,  espe 
cially  of  our  venerable  kinswoman,  Old  Eng 
land,  to  circulate  and  think  to  the  prejudice 
of  this  country,  which,  in  my  poor  judgment, 
has  as  much  substantial  merit  to  boast  of  as 
any  nation  on  earth  ;  though,  in  getting  rid 
of  a  set  of  ancient  vices  and  follies,  it  has  not 
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had  the  sagacity  to  discover  that  it  is  fast 
falling  into  pretty  tolerable,  or,  if  you  like 
it  better,  intolerable  substitutes." 

"  What  then  do  you  deem  our  greatest 
error,  our  weakest  point  ?" 

"  Provincialisms,  with  their  train  of  narrow 
prejudices,  and  a  disposition  to  set  up  me 
diocrity  as  perfection,  under  the  double  in 
fluence  of  an  ignorance  that  unavoidably  arises 
from  a  want  of  models,  and  of  the  irresistible 
tendency  to  mediocrity,  in  a  nation  where 
the  common  mind  so  imperiously  rules." 

"But  does  not  the  common  mind  rule  every 
where  ? — is  not  public  opinion  always  stronger 
than  law  ?" 

"  In  a  certain  sense  both  these  positions  may 
be  true.  But  in  a  nation  like  this,  without  a 
capital,  one  that  is -all  provinces,  in  which  in 
telligence  and  tastes  are  scattered,  this  common 
mind  wants  the  usual  direction,  and  derives  its 
impulses  from  the  force  of  numbers,  rather 
than  from  the  force  of  knowledge.  Hence  the 
fact  that  the  public  opinion  never,  or  seldom, 
rises  to  absolute  truth.  I  grant  you  that  as  a 
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mediocrity  it  is  well — much  better  than  com 
mon,  even  ;  but  it  is  still  a  mediocrity." 

"I  see  the  justice  of  your  remarks,  and  I 
suppose  we  are  to  ascribe  the  general  use  of 
superlatives,  which  is  so  very  obvious,  to  these 
causes." 

"  Unquestionably :  men  have  gotten  to  be 
afraid  to  speak  the  truth  when  that  truth  is  a 
little  beyond  the  common  comprehension,  and 
thus  it  is  that  you  see  the  fulsome  flattery  that 
all  the  public  servants,  as  they  call  themselves, 
resort  to,  in  order  to  increase  their  popularity, 
instead  of  telling  the  wholesome  facts  that  are 
needed." 

"  And  what  is  to  be  the  result  ?" 

"  Heaven  knows.  While  America  is  so 
much  in  advance  of  other  nations  in  a  freedom 
from  prejudices  of  the  old  school,  it  is  fast 
substituting  a  set  of  prejudices  of  its  own,  that 
are  not  without  serious  dangers.  We  may  live 
through  it,  and  the  ills  of  society  may  correct 
themselves,  though  there  is  one  fact  that  me 
naces  more  evil  than  anything  I  could  have 
feared." 
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"  You  mean  the  political  struggle  between 
money  and  numbers  that  has  so  seriously  mani 
fested  itself  of  late?"  exclaimed  the  quick- 
minded  and  intelligent  Mrs.  Bloomfield. 

"That  has  its  dangers;  but  there  is  still 
another  evil  of  greater  magnitude.  I  allude  to 
the  very  general  disposition  to  confine  political 
discussion  to  political  men.  Thus  the  private 
citizen  who  should  presume  to  discuss  a  poli 
tical  question,  would  be  deemed  fair  game  for 
all  who  thought  differently  from  himself.  He 
would  be  injured  in  his  pocket,  reputation, 
domestic  happiness,  if  possible ;  for  in  this  re- 
spect  America  is  much  the  most  intolerant 
nation  I  have  ever  visited.  In  all  other  coun 
tries  in  which  discussion  is  permitted  at  all, 
there  is  at  least  the  appearance  of  fair  play, 
whatever  may  be  done  covertly;  but  here  it 
seems  to  be  sufficient  to  justify  falsehood, 
frauds,  nay,  barefaced  rascality,  to  establish 
that  the  injured  party  has  had  the  audacity  to 
meddle  with  public  questions,  not  being  what 
the  public  chooses  to  call  a  public  man.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  when  such  an 
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opinion  gets  to  be  effective,  it  must  entirely 
defeat  the  real  intentions  of  a  popular  govern 
ment." 

"  Now  you  mention  it,11  said  Mrs.  Bloom- 
field,  "  I  think  I  have  witnessed  instances  of 
what  you  mean." 

"Witnessed,  dear  Mrs.  Bloomfield !  In 
stances  are  to  be  seen  as  often  as  a  man  is 
found  freeman  enough  to  have  an  opinion  in 
dependent  of  party.  It  is  not  for  connecting 
himself  with  party  that  a  man  is  denounced  in 
this  country,  but  for  daring  to  connect  himself 
with  truth.  Party  will  bear  with  party,  but 
party  will  not  bear  with  truth.  It  is  in  politics 
as  in  war;  regiments  or  individuals  may  de 
sert,  and  they  will  be  received  by  their  late 
enemies  with  open  arms,  the  honour  of  a  sol 
dier  seldom  reaching  to  the  pass  of  refusing 
succour  of  any  sort ;  but  both  sides  will  turn 
and  fire  on  the  countrymen  who  wish  merely 
to  defend  their  houses  and  firesides." 

"  You  draw  disagreeable  pictures  of  human 
nature,  Mr.  Effingham." 

"  Merely  because  they  are  true,  Mrs.  Bloom- 

VOL.  III.  H 
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field.  Man  is  worse  than  the  beasts,  merely 
because  he  has  a  code  of  right  and  wrong, 
which  he  never  respects.  They  talk  of  the 
variation  of  the  compass,  and  even  pretend  to 
calculate  its  changes,  though  no  one  can  ex 
plain  the  principle  that  causes  the  attraction 
or  its  vagaries  at  all.  So  it  is  with  men  :  they 
pretend  to  look  always  at  the  right,  though 
their  eyes  are  constantly  directed  obliquely, 
and  it  is  a  certain  calculation  to  allow  of  a 
pretty  wide  variation.  But  here  comes  Miss 
Effingham,  singularly  well  attired,  and  more 
beautiful  than  I  have  ever  before  seen  her." 

The  two  exchanged  quick  glances,  and  then, 
as  if  fearful  of  betraying  to  each  other  their 
thoughts,  they  moved  towards  our  heroine,  as 
if  to  do  the  honours  of  the  reception. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Haply,  when  I  shall  wed, 

That  lord,  whose  hand  must  take  my  plight,  shall  carry 
Half  my  love  with  him,  half  my  care  and  duty. 

Cordelia. 

As  no  man  could  be  more  gracefully  or  deli 
cately  polite  than  John  Effingham  when  the 
humour  seized  him,  Mrs.  Bloomfield  was  struck 
with  the  kind  and  gentlemanlike  manner  with 
which  he  met  his  young  kinswoman  ori  this 
trying  occasion,  and  with  the  affectionate  tones 
of  his  voice,  and  the  winning  expression  of  his 
eye,  as  he  addressed  her.  Eve  herself  was  not 
unobservant  of  these  peculiarities,  nor  was  she 
slow  in  comprehending  the  reason.  She  per 
ceived  at  once  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  things  between  her  and  Paul.  As  she 
well  knew  the  womanly  fidelity  of  Mrs.  Bloom- 
field,  she  rightly  enough  conjectured  that  the 

H2 
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long  observation  of  her  cousin,  coupled  with 
the  few  words  accidentally  overheard  that 
evening,  had  even  made  him  better  acquainted 
with  the  true  condition  of  her  feelings  than 
was  the  case  with  the  friend  with  whom  she 
had  so  lately  been  conversing  on  the  subject. 
Still  Eve  was  not  embarrassed  by  the  conviction 
that  her  secret  was  betrayed  to  so  many  per 
sons.  Her  attachment  to  Paul  was  not  the 
impulse  of  girlish  caprice,  but  the  warm  affec 
tion  of  a  woman.  It  had  grown  with  time, 
was  sanctioned  by  her  reason,  and,  if  it  was 
tinctured  with  the  more  glowing  imagination 
and  ample  faith  of  youth,  it  was  also  sustained 
by  high  principles  and  her  sense  of  right.  She 
knew  that  both  her  father  and  cousin  esteemed 
the  man  of  her  own  choice,  nor  did  she  believe 
the  little  cloud  that  hung  over  his  birth  could 
do  more  than  leave  a  temporary  influence  on 
his  own  sensitive  feelings.  She  met  John  Ef- 
fingham,  therefore,  with  a  frank  composure, 
returned  the  kind  pressure  of  his  hand  with  a 
smile  such  as  a  daughter  might  bestow  on  an 
affectionate  parent,  and  turned  to  salute  the 
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remainder  of  the  party  with  that  lady-like  ease 
which  had  beecome  a  part  of  her  nature. 

"  There  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  pictures 
that  humanity  can  offer,"  said  John  Effingham 
to  Mrs.  Bloomfield,  as  Eve  walked  away ;  "  a 
young,  timid,  modest,  sensitive  girl,  so  strong 
in  her  principles,  so  conscious  of  rectitude,  so 
pure  in  thought,  and  so  warm  in  her  affections, 
that  she  views  her  selection  of  a  husband  as 
others  view  their  acts  of  duty  and  religious 
faith.  With  her,  love  has  no  shame,  as  it  has 
no  weakness." 

"  Eve  Effingham  is  as  faultless  as  comports 
with  womanhood  ;  and  yet  I  confess  ignorance 
of  my  own  sex  if  she  receive  Mr.  Powis  as 
calmly  as  she  receives  her  father's  cousin.'1 

"  Perhaps  not,  for  in  that  case  she  could 
scarcely  feel  the  passion.  You  perceive  that 
he  avoids  oppressing  her  with  his  notice,  and 
that  the  meeting  passes  off  without  embarrass 
ment.  I  do  believe  there  is  an  elevating  prin 
ciple  in  love  that,  by  causing  us  to  wish  to  be 
worthy  of  the  object  most  prized,  produces  the 
desired  effects  by  stimulating  exertion.  There 
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now,  are  two  as  perfect  beings  as  one  ordi 
narily  meets  with,  each  oppressed  by  a  sense  of 
his  or  her  unworthiness  to  be  the  choice  of  the 
other." 

"  Does  love,  then,  teach  humility — success 
ful  love,  too  ?" 

"  Does  it  not  ?  It  would  be  hardly  fair  to 
press  this  question  on  you,  a  married  woman, 
for  by  the  pandects  of  American  society  a  man 
may  philosophize  on  love,  prattle  about  it, 
trifle  on  the  subject,  and  even  analyze  the  pas 
sion  with  a  miss  in  her  teens,  and  yet  he  may 
not  allude  to  it  in  a  discourse  with  a  matron. 
Well,  chacun  a  songotit ;  we  are  indeed  a  little 
peculiar  in  our  usages,  and  have  admitted  a 
good  deal  of  village  coquetry  and  the  flir 
tations  of  the  May-pole  to  the  drawing-room/* 

"  Is  it  not  better  that  such  follies  should  be 
confined  to  youth,  than  that  they  should  in 
vade  the  sanctity  of  married  life,  as  I  under 
stand  is  too  much  the  case  elsewhere  ?" 

"  Perhaps  so ;  though  I  confess  it  is  easier 
to  dispose  of  a  straight-forward  proposition 
from  a  mother,  a  father,  or  a  commissioned 
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friend,  than  to  get  rid  of  a  young  lady  who, 
propria  persona,  angles  on  her  own  account. 
While  abroad,  I  had  a  dozen  proposals " 

"  Proposals  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bloomfield, 
holding  up  both  hands,  and  shaking  her  head 
incredulously. 

"Proposals, — downright  bond Jide  blushes- 
causing  proposals  !  Why  not,  ma'am  ?  Am 
I  more  than  fifty?  Am  I  not  reasonably 
youthful  for  that  period  of  life,  and  have  I  not 
six  or  eight  thousand  a  year  ?" 

"  Eighteen,  or  you  are  much  scandalized." 

"  Well,  eighteen,  if  you  will,"  coolly  re 
turned  the  other,  in  whose  eyes  money  was 
no  merit, — for  he  was  born  to  fortune,  and 
always  treated  it  as  a  means,  and  not  as  the  end 
of  life, — "  for  every  dollar  is  a  magnet  after 
one  has  turned  forty.  Da  you  suppose  that 
a  single  man  of  tolerable  person,  well-born, 
and  with  a  hundred  thousand  francs  of  rentes, 
could  entirely  escape  proposals  from  the  ladies 
in  Europe  ?" 

"  This  is  so  revolting  to  all  our  American  no 
tions,  that,  though  I  have  often  heard  of  such 
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things,    I    have   always    found   it   difficult   to 
believe  them." 

"  And  is  it  more  revolting  for  the  friends 
of  young  ladies  to  look  out  for  them,  on  such 
occasions,  than  that  the  young  ladies  should 
take  the  affair  into  their  own  hands,  as  is 
so  often  practised  quite  as  openly  here  ?" 

"It  is  well  you  are  a  confirmed  bachelor, 
or  declarations  like  these  would  mar  your 
fortunes.  I  will  admit  that  the  school  is  not 
so  retiring  and  diffident  as  formerly,  for  we 
are  all  ready  enough  to  say  that  no  times  are 
equal  to  our  own  times  ;  but  I  shall  strenuously 
protest  against  your  interpretation  of  the  na 
ture  and  artlessness  of  an  American  girl." 

"  Artlessness !"  repeated  John  Effingham, 
with  a  slight  lifting  of  the  eyebrows.  "We 
live  in  an  age  when  new  dictionaries  and  vo 
cabularies  are  necessary  to  understand  each 
other's  meaning.  It  is  artlessness,  with  a  ven 
geance,  to  beset  an  old  fellow  of  fifty,  as  one 
would  besiege  a  town.  Hist  !  Ned  is  retiring 
*  with  his  daughter,  my  dear  Mrs.  Bloomfield, 
and  it  will  not  be  long  before  I  shall  be 
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summoned  to  a  family  council.  Well,  we 
will  keep  the  secret  until  it  is  publicly  pro 
claimed.1' 

John  Effingham  was  right,  for  his  two 
cousins  left  the  room  together,  and  retired  to 
the  library,  but  in  a  way  to  attract  no  par 
ticular  attention,  except  in  those  who  were 
enlightened  on  the  subject  of  what  had  already 
passed  that  evening.  When  they  were  alone, 
Mr.  Effingham  turned  the  key,  and  then  he 
gave  a  free  vent  to  his  paternal  feelings. 

Between  Eve  and  her  parent  there  had  al 
ways  existed  a  confidence  exceeding  that  which 
it  is  common  to  find  between  father  and  daugh 
ter.  In  one  sense,  they  had  been  all  in  all 
to  each  other,  and  Eve  had  never  hesitated 
about  pouring  those  feelings  into  his  breast, 
which,  had  she  possessed  another  parent,  would 
now  naturally  have  been  confided  to  the  af 
fection  of  a  mother.  When  their  eyes  now 
first  met,  therefore,  they  were  naturally  beam 
ing  with  an  expression  of  confidence  and  love, 
such  as  might,  in  a  measure,  have  been  ex 
pected  between  two  of  the  gentler  sex.  Mr. 

H  o 
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Effingham  folded  his  child  to  his  heart,  pressed 
her  there  tenderly  for  near  a  minute  in  silence, 
and  then  kissing  her  burning  cheek,  he  per 
mitted  her  to  look  up. 

"  This  answers  all  my  fondest  hopes.  Eve !" 
he  exclaimed ;  "  fulfils  my  most  cherished 
wishes  for  thy  sake  !" 

"  Father  !" 

"  Yes,  my  love,  I  have  long  secretly  prayed 
that  such  might  be  your  good  fortune,  for, 
of  all  the  youths  we  have  met,  either  at  home 
or  abroad,  Paul  Powis  is  the  one  to  whom 
I  can  consign  you  with  the  greatest  confidence 
that  he  will  cherish  and  love  you  as  you 
deserve  to  be  cherished  and  loved." 

"  Dearest  father,  nothing  but  this  was  want 
ing  to  complete  my  perfect  happiness  !" 

Mr.  Effingham  kissed  his  daughter  again, 
and  he  was  then  enabled  to  pursue  the  con 
versation  with  greater  composure.  "  Powis 
and  I  have  had  a  full  explanation,"  he  said, 
"  though,  in  order  to  obtain  it,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  give  him  strong  encouragement." 

«  Sir !" 
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"  Nay,  my  love,  your  delicacy  and  feelings 
have  been  sufficiently  respected ;  but  he  has 
so  much  diffidence  of  himself,  and  permits  the 
unpleasant  circumstances  connected  with  his 
birth  to  weigh  so  much  on  his  mind,  that 
I  have  been  compelled  to  tell  him,  what  I  am 
sure  you  will  approve,  that  we  disregard  fa 
mily  or  connexions,  and  look  only  to  the  merit 
of  the  individual."" 

"  I  hope,  father,  nothing  was  said  to  give 
Mr.  Powis  reason  to  suppose  we  did  not  deem 
him  every  way  our  equal." 

"  Certainly  not.  He  is  a  gentleman,  and 
I  can  claim  to  be  no  more.  There  is  but  one 
thing  in  which  connexions  ought  to  influence 
American  marriages,  when  the  parties  are 
suited  to  each  other  in  the  main  requisites, 
and  that  is,  to  ascertain  that  neither  should  be 
carried  into  associations  repugnant  to  their 
taste  and  habits.  A  woman,  especially,  ought 
never  to  be  transplanted  from  a  polished 
to  an  unpolished  circle,  for  when  this  is  the 
case,  if  she  be  really  a  lady,  there  will 
be  a  dangerous  clog  on  her  affection  for  her 
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husband.  This  one  great  point  assured,  I 
see  no  other  about  which  a  parent  need  feel 
concern." 

"  Powis,  unhappily,  has  no  connexion  in 
this  country,  or  none  with  whom  he  has  any 
communication  ;  and  those  he  has  in  England 
are  of  a  class  to  do  him  credit." 

"  We  have  been  conversing  of  this,  and  he 
has  manifested  so  much  proper  feeling  that 
it  has  even  raised  him  in  my  esteem.  I  know 
his  father's  family,  and  must  have  known  his 
father,  I  think,  though  there  were  two  or 
three  Asshetons  of  the  name  of  John.  It  is 
a  highly  respectable  family  of  the  Middle 
States,  and  belonged  formerly  to  the  colonial 
aristocracy.  Jack  Effingham's  mother  was  an 
Assheton." 

"  Of  the  same  blood,  do  you  think,  sir  ? 
I  remembered  this,  when  Mr.  Powis  men 
tioned  his  father's  name,  and  intended  to 
question  cousin  Jack  on  the  subject." 

"  Now  you  speak  of  it,  Eve,  there  must 
be  a  relationship  between  them.  Do  you  sup- 
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pose  that  our  kinsman  is  acquainted  with  the 
fact  that  Paul  is,  in  truth,  an  Assheton  ?" 

Eve  told  her  father  that  she  had  never 
spoken  with  their  relative  on  the  subject  at 
all. 

"  Then  ring  the  bell,  and  we  will  ascertain 
at  once  how  far  my  conjecture  is  true.  You 
can  have  no  false  delicacy,  my  child,  about 
letting  your  engagement  be  known  to  one  as 
near  and  as  dear  to  us  as  John." 

"  Engagement,  father  I" 

"  Yes,  engagement,'1  returned  the  smiling 
parent ;  "  for  such  I  already  deem  it.  I  have 
ventured,  in  your  behalf,  to  plight  your  troth 
to  Paul  Powis,  or  what  is  almost  equal  to 
it,  and,  in  return,  I  can  give  you  back  as 
many  protestations  of  unequalled  felicity,  and 
eternal  constancy,  as  any  reasonable  girl  can 
ask." 

Eve  gazed  at  her  father,  in  a  way  to  show 
that  reproach  was  mingled  with  fondness,  for 
she  felt  that,  in  this  instance,  too  much  of 
the  precipitation  of  the  other  sex  had  been 
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manifested  in  her  affairs.  Still,  superior  to 
coquetry  and  affectation,  and  much  too  warm 
in  her  attachment  to  be  seriously  hurt,  she 
kissed  the  hand  she  held,  shook  her  head  re 
proachfully,  even  while  she  smiled,  and  then 
did  as  had  been  desired. 

"  You  have,  indeed,  rendered  it  important 
to  us  to  know  more  of  Mr.  Powis,  my  be 
loved  father,"  she  said,  as  she  returned  to  her 
seat,  "  though  I  could  wish  matters  had  not 
proceeded  quite  so  fast." 

"  Nay,  all  I  promised  was  conditional,  and 
dependent  on  yourself.  You  have  nothing  to 
do,  if  I  have  said  too  much,  but  to  refuse  to 
ratify  the  treaty  made  by  your  negotiator." 

"  You  propose  an  impossibility,"  said  Eve, 
taking  the  hand  again  that  she  had  so  lately 
relinquished,  and  pressing  it  warmly  between 
her  own ;  "  the  negotiator  is  too  much  revered, 
has  too  strong  a  right  to  command,  and  is 
too  much  confided  in  to  be  thus  dishonoured. 
Father,  I  will,  I  do  ratify,  all  you  have, 
all  you  can  promise  in  my  behalf." 

"  Even  if  I  annul  the  treaty,  darling  ?" 
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"  Even  in  that  case,  father,  I  will  marry 
none  without  your  consent,  and  have  so  ab 
solute  a  confidence  in  your  tender  care  of  me, 
that  I  do  not  even  hesitate  to  say,  I  will 
marry  him  to  whom  you  contract  me." 

"  Bless  you,  bless  you,  Eve !  I  do  be 
lieve  you,  for  such  have  I  ever  found  you, 
since  thought  has  had  any  control  over  your 
actions.  Desire  Mr.  John  Effingham  to  come 
hither ;"  then  as  the  servant  closed  the  door, 
he  continued,  "  and  such  I  believe  you  will 
continue  to  be  until  your  dying  day." 

"  Nay,  reckless,  careless  father,  you  for 
get  that  you  yourself  have  been  instrumental  in 
transferring  my  duty  and  obedience  to  another. 
What  if  this  sea-monster  should  prove  a 
tyrant,  throw  off  the  mask,  and  show  him 
self  in  his  real  colours  ?  Are  you  prepared, 
then,  thoughtless,  precipitate  parent," — Eve 
kissed  Mr.  Effingham's  cheek  with  childish 
playfulness  as  she  spoke,  her  heart  swelling 
with  happiness  all  the  time, — "  to  preach  obe 
dience,  where  obedience  would  then  be  due  ?" 

"  Hush !   precious ;  I  hear  the  step  of  our 
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cousin;  he  must  not  catch  us  fooling  in  this 
manner." 

Eve  rose,  and  when  her  kinsman  entered 
the  room,  she  held  out  her  hand  kindly  to 
him,  though  it  was  with  an  averted  face 
and  a  tearful  eye. 

"  It  is  time  I  was  summoned,"  said  John 
Effingham,  after  he  had  drawn  the  blushing 
girl  to  him  and  kissed  her  forehead,  "  for 
what  between  t£te-a-tetes  with  young  fellows, 
and  tete-a-tetes  with  old  fellows,  this  evening,  I 
began  to  think  myself  neglected.  I  hope  I 
am  still  in  time,  however,  to  render  a  very 
decided  disapprobation  available  ?" 

"  Cousin  Jack  !"  exclaimed  Eve,  with  a  look 
of  reproachful  mockery,  "  you  are  the  last  who 
ought  to  speak  of  disapprobation,  for  you  have 
done  little  else  but  sing  the  praises  of  the 
applicant  since  you  first  met  him." 

"  It  is  even  so  ;  then,  like  others,  I  must 
submit  to  the  consequences  of  my  own  pre 
cipitation  and  false  conclusions.  Am  I  sum 
moned  to  inquire  how  many  thousands  a  year 
I  shall  add  to  the  establishment  of  the  new 
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couple  ?  As  I  hate  business,  say  five  at  once, 
and  when  the  papers  are  ready,  I  will  sign 
them  without  reading." 

"  Most  generous  cynic,"  cried  Eve,  "  I 
would  I  dared,  now,  to  ask  a  single  question  !" 
"  Ask  it  without  scruple,  young  lady,  for 
this  is  the  day  of  your  independence  and 
power.  I  am  mistaken  in  the  man,  if  Powis 
do  not  prove  to  be  the  captain  of  his  own 
ship  in  the  end." 

"  Well,  then,  in  whose  behalf  is  this  liberal 
ity  really  meant ;  mine,  or  that  of  the  gentle 
man  ?" 

"  Fairly  enough  put,"  said  John  Effingham, 
laughing,  and  again  drawing  Eve  towards  him, 
and  saluting  her  cheek  ;  "  for  if  I  were  on  the 
rack  I  could  scarcely  say  which  I  love  best ; 
although  you  have  the  consolation  of  knowing, 
pert  one,  that  you  get  the  most  kisses." 

"  I  am  almost  in  the  same  state  of  feeling 
myself,  John,  for  son  of  my  own  could  scarce 
ly  be  dearer  to  me  than  Paul." 

"  I  see,  indeed,  that  I  must  marry,"  said 
Eve,  hastily  dashing  the  tears  of  delight  from 
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her  eyes,  for  what  could  give  more  delight 
than  to  hear  the  praises  of  her  beloved,  "  if  I 
wish  to  retain  my  place  in  your  affections. 
But,  father,  we  forget  the  question  we  were 
to  put  to  cousin  Jack." 

"  True,  love.  John,  your  mother  was  an 
Assheton  ?" 

"  Assuredly,  Ned  ;  you  are  not  to  learn  my 
pedigree,  at  this  time  of  day,  I  trust  ?" 

"  We  are  anxious  to  make  out  a  relation 
ship  between  you  and  Paul  ;  can  it  not  be 
done  ?" 

"  I  would  give  half  my  fortune,  Eve  con 
senting,  were  it  so  !  —  What  reason  is  there 
for  supposing  it  probable,  or  even  possible  ?" 

"  You  know  that  he  bears  the  name  of  his 
patron  and  adopted  parent,  while  that  of  his 
family  is  really  Assheton ." 

"  Assheton  !"  exclaimed  the  other,  in  a  way 
to  show  that  this  was  the  first  he  had  ever 
heard  of  the  fact. 

"  Certainly  ;  and  as  there  is  but  one  family 
of  this  name,  which  is  a  little  peculiar  in  the 
spelling,  for  here  it  is  spelt  by  Paul  himself 
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on  this  card,  we  have  thought  that  he  must 
be  a  relative  of  yours.  I  hope  we  are  not  to 
be  disappointed  in  this  expectation." 

"  Assheton  ! — It  is,  as  you  say,  an  unusual 
name,  nor  is  there  but  one  family  that  bears  it 
in  this  country,  to  my  knowledge.  Can  it  be 
possible  that  Powis  is  truly  an  Assheton  ?" 

"  Out  of  all  doubt,"  Eve  eagerly  exclaimed ; 
"  we  have  it  from  his  own  mouth.  His  father 
was  an  Assheton,  and  his  mother  was — " 

"  Who  ?"  demanded  John  Effingham,  with 
a  vehemence  that  startled  his  companions. 

"  Nay,  that  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you, 
for  he  did-  not  mention  the  family  name  of  his 
mother ;  as  she  was  a  sister  of  Lady  Dunluce, 
however,  who  is  the  wife  of  General  Ducie,  the 
father  of  our  guest,  it  is  probable  her  name 
was  Dunluce." 

"  I  remember  no  relation  that  has  made 
such  a  marriage,  or  one  who  can  have  made 
such  a  marriage,  and  yet  do  I  personally  and 
intimately  know  every  Assheton  in  the  coun- 
try." 

Mr.  Effingham  and  his  daughter  looked  at 
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each  other,  for  it  at  once  struck  them  all  pain 
fully  that  there  must  be  Asshetons  of  another 
family. 

"  Were  it  not  for  the  peculiar  manner  in 
which  this  name  is  spelled,"  said  Mr.  Effing- 
ham,  "  I  could  suppose  there  were  Asshetons 
of  whom  we  knew  nothing ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  there  can  be  such  persons  of  a 
respectable  family  of  whom  we  have  never 
heard,  for  Powis  said  his  relatives  were  of  the 
Middle  States—" 

"  And  that  his  mother  was  called  Dun- 
luce  ?"  demanded  John  Effingham  earnestly, 
for  he  too  appeared  to  wish  to  discover  an 
affinity  between  himself  and  Paul. 

"  Nay,  father,  this  I  think  he  did  not  say, 
though  it  is  quite  probable,  for  the  title  of  his 
aunt  is  an  ancient  barony,  and  those  ancient 
baronies  usually  became  the  family  name." 

"  In  this  you  must  be  mistaken,  Eve,  since 
he  mentioned  that  the  right  was  derived 
through  his  mother's  mother,  who  was  an 
Englishwoman." 

"  Why  not  send  for  him  at  once,  and  put  the 
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question  ?"  said  the  simple-minded  Mr.  Effing- 
ham  ;  "  next  to  having  him  for  my  own  son,  it 
would  give  me  pleasure,  John,  to  learn  that  he 
was  lawfully  entitled  to  that  which  I  know 
you  have  done  in  his  behalf." 

"  That  is  impossible,1"  returned  John  Ef- 
fingham.  "  I  am  an  only  child,  and  as  for 
cousins  through  my  mother,  there  are  so  many 
who  stand  in  an  equal  degree  of  affinity  to  me, 
that  no  one  in  particular  can  be  my  heir-at- 
law.  If  there  were,  I  am  an  Effingham,  my 
estate  came  from  Effinghams,  and  to  an  Ef 
fingham  it  should  descend  in  despite  of  all  the 
Asshetons  in  America." 

"  Paul  Powis  included  !"  exclaimed  Eve, 
raising  a  finger  reproachfully. 

"  True,  to  him  I  have  left  a  legacy  ;  but  it 
was  to  a  Powis,  and  not  to  an  Assheton." 

"  And  yet  he  declares  himself  legally  an 
Assheton,  and  not  a  Powis  " 

"  Say  no  more  of  this,  Eve;  it  is  unplea 
sant  to  me.  I  hate  the  name  of  Assheton, 
though  it  was  my  mother's,  and  could  wish 
never  to  hear  it  again." 
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Eve  and  her  father  were  mute,  for  their 
kinsman,  usually  so  proud  and  self-restrained, 
spoke  with  suppressed  emotion,  and  it  was 
plain  that,  for  some  hidden  cause,  he  felt  even 
more  than  he  expressed.  The  idea  that  there 
should  be  anything  about  Paul  that  could 
render  him  an  object  of  dislike  to  one  as  dear 
to  her  as  her  cousin,  was  inexpressibly  painful 
to  the  former,  and  she  regretted  that  the  subject 
had  ever  been  introduced.  Not  so  with  her 
father.  Simple,  direct,  and  full  of  truth,  Mr. 
Effingham  rightly  enough  believed  that  mys 
teries  in  a  family  could  lead  to  no  good,  and 
he  repeated  his  proposal  of  sending  for  Paul, 
and  having  the  matter  cleared  up  at  once. 

"  You  are  too  reasonable,  Jack,"  he  con 
cluded,  "  to  let  an  antipathy  against  a  name 
that  was  your  mother's,  interfere  with  your 
sense  of  right.  I  know  that  some  unpleasant 
questions  arose  concerning  your  succession  to 
my  aunt's  fortune-,  but  that  was  all  settled 
twenty  years  ago,  in  your  favour  too,  and  I 
had  thought  to  your  entire  satisfaction." 

"  Unhappily,  family  quarrels  are  ever  the 
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most  bitter,  and  usually  they  are  the  least  re 
concilable,1'  returned  John  Effingham,  eva 
sively. —  "I  would  this  young  man's  name 
were  anything  but  Assheton  !  I  do  not  wish 
to  see  Eve  plighting  her  faith  at  the  altar  to 
any  one  bearing  that  accursed  name  !" 

"  I  shall  plight  my  faith,  if  ever  it  be  done, 
dear  cousin  John,  to  the  man,  and  not  to  his 
name," 

64  No,  no — he  must  keep  the  appellation 
of  Powis,  by  which  we  have  all  learned  to 
love  him,  and  to  which  he  has  done  so  much 
credit." 

"  This  is  very  strange,  Jack,  for  a  man  who 
is  usually  so  discreet  and  well-regulated  as 
yourself.  I  again  propose  that  we  send  for 
Paul,  and  ascertain  precisely  to  what  branch 
of  this  so-much-disliked  family  he  really  be 
longs." 

66  No,  father ;  if  you  love  me,  not  now  i" 
cried  Eve,  arresting  Mr.  Effingham's  hand  as 
it  tousfeed  the  bell-cord.  "It  would  appear 
distrustful,  and  even  cruel,  were  we  to  enter 
into  such  an  inquiry  so  soon.  Powis  might 
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think   we    valued  bis    family    more   than    we 
value  himself." 

"  Eve  is  right,  Ned ;  but,  I  will  not  sleep 
without  learning  all.  There  is  an  unfinished 
examination  of  the  papers  left  by  poor  Monday, 
and  I  will  take  an  occasion  to  summon  Paul 
to  its  completion,  when  an  opportunity  will 
offer  to  renew  the  subject  of  his  own  history, 
for  it  was  at  the  other  investigation  that  he 
first  spoke  frankly  to  me  concerning  himself." 

"  Do,  cousin  Jack,  and  let  it  be  at  once," 
said  Eve  earnestly.  "  I  can  trust  you  with 
Powis  alone,  for  I  know  how  much  you  re 
spect  and  esteem  him  in  your  heart.  See,  it  is 
already  near  ten." 

"  But  he  will  naturally  wish  to  spend  the 
close  of  an  evening  like  this,  engaged  in  inves 
tigating  something  very  different  from  Mr. 
Monday's  tale,"  returned  her  cousin,  the  smile 
with  which  he  spoke  chasing  away  the  look  of 
chilled  aversion  that  had  so  lately  darkened  his 
noble  features. 

"  No,  not.  to-night,"  answered  the  blushing 
Eve.  "  I  have  confessed  weakness  enough 
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for  one  day.  To-morrow,  if  you  will — if  he 
will,  but  not  to-night.  I  shall  retire  with 
Mrs.  Hawker,  who  already  complains  of  fa 
tigue,  and  you  will,  send  for  Powis,  to  meet 
you  in  your  own  room,' without  unnecessary 
delay." 

Eve  kissed  John  Effingham  coaxingly,  and 
as  they  walked  together  out  of  the  library, 
she  pointed  towards  the  door  that  led  to  the 
chambers.  Her  cousin  laughingly  complied, 
and  when  in  his  own  room  he  sent  a  message 
to  Paul  to  come  to  him. 

"  Now,  indeed,  may  I  call  you  a  kins 
man,"  said  John  Effingham,  rising  to  receive 
the  young  man,  towards  whom  he  advanced, 
with  extended  hands,  in  his  most  winning 
manner :  "  Eve's  frankness,  and  your  own 
discernment,  have  made  us  a  truly  happy 
family." 

"  If  anything  could  add  to  the  felicity  of 
being  acceptable  to  Miss  Effingham,"  returned 
Paul,  struggling  to  command  his  feelings, 
"  it  is  the  manner  in  which  her  father  and 
yourself  have  received  my  poor  offers." 

VOL.  III.  I 
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"  Well,  we  will  now  speak  of  it  no  more : 
I  saw  from  the  first  which  way  things  were 
tending,  and  it  was  my  plain  dealing  that 
opened  the  eyes  of  Templemore  to  the  im 
possibility  of  his  ever  succeeding,  by  which 
means  his  heart  has  been  kept  from  breaking." 

"  Oh !  Mr.  Effingham,  Templemore  never 
loved  Eve  Effingham.  I  once  thought  he 
cherished  a  passion  for  her,  and  he  thought 
so  too ;  but  it  could  not  have  been  a  love  like 
mine!" 

"  It  certainly  differed  in  the  essential  cir 
cumstance  of  reciprocity,  which  in  itself  sin 
gularly  qualifies  the  passion,  so  far  as  duration 
is  concerned.  Templemore  did  not  exactly 
know  the  reason  why  he  preferred  Eve,  but, 
having  seen  so  much  of  the  society  in  which 
he  lived,  I  was  enabled  to  detect  the  cause. 
Accustomed  to  an  elaborate  sophistication,  the 
singular  union  of  refinement  and  nature  caught 
his  fancy,  for  the  English  seldom  see  the  last 
separated  from  vulgarity,  and  when  it  is  found, 
softened  by  a  high  intelligence  and  polished 
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manners,  it  has  usually  great  attractions  for 
the  blasts." 

"  He  is  fortunate  in  having  so  readily  found 
a  substitute  for  Eve  Effingham." 

"  This  change  is  not  unnatural,  neither. 
In  the  first  place  I,  with  this  truth-telling 
tongue,  destroyed  all  hope,  before  he  com 
mitted  himself  by  a  declaration ;  and  then 
Grace  Van  Courtlandt  possesses  the  great  at 
traction  of  nature,  in  a  degree  quite  equal  to 
that  of  her  cousin.  Besides,  Templemore, 
though  a  gentleman,  and  a  brave  man,  and 
a  worthy  one,  is  not  remarkable  for  qualities 
of  a  very  extraordinary  kind.  He  will  be 
as  happy  as  is  usual  for  an  Englishman  of  his 
class  to  be,  and  he  has  no  particular  right  to 
expect  more.  I  sent  for  you,  however,  less  to 
talk  of  love,  than  to  trace  its  unhappy  conse 
quences  in  this  affair  revealed  by  the  papers 
of  poor  Monday.  It  is  time  we  acquitted  our 
selves  of  that  trust.  Do  me  the  favour  to 
open  the  dressing-case  that  stands  on  the 
toilet-table ;  you  will  find  in  it  the  key  that 
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belongs  to  the  bureau,   where  I   have  placed 
the  secretary  that  contains  the  papers." 

Paul  did  as  desired.  The  dressing-case  was 
complicated  and  large,  having  several  com 
partments,  none  of  which  were  fastened.  In 
the  one  first  opened  he  saw  a  miniature  of 
a  female  so  beautiful,  that  his  eye  rested  on 
it  as  it  might  be  by  fascination.  Notwith 
standing  some  difference  made  by  the  fashions 
of  the  different  periods,  the  resemblance  to 
the  object  of  his  love  was  obvious  at  a  glance. 
Borne  away  by  the  pleasure  of  the  discovery, 
and  actually  believing  he  saw  a  picture  of 
Eve,  drawn  in  a  dress  that  did  not  in  a  great 
degree  vary  from  the  present  attire,  for  fashion 
has  undergone  no  very  striking  revolutions 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  he  exclaimed, — 

"  This  is  indeed  a  treasure,  Mr.  Effingham, 
and  most  sincerely  do  I  envy  you  its  posses 
sion.  It  is  like,  and  yet,  in  some  particulars, 
it  is  unlike, — it  scarcely  does  Miss  Effingham 
justice  about  the  nose  and  forehead  I" 

John  Effingham  started  when  he  saw  the 
miniature  in  Paul's  hand,  but  recovering  him- 
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self,  he  smiled  at  the  eager  delusion  of  his 
young  friend,  and  said  with  perfect  compo 
sure, — 

"  It  is  not  Eve,  but  her  mother.  The  two 
features  you  have  named  in  the  former  come 
from  my  family  ;  but  in  all  the  others,  the 
likeness  is  almost  identical." 

"  This,  then,  is  Mrs.  Effingham  !"  murmured 
Paul,  gazing  on  the  face  of  the  mother  of 
his  love  with  a  respectful  melancholy,  and  an 
interest  that  was  rather  heightened  by  a  know 
ledge  of  the  truth.  "  She  died  young,  sir  ?" 

66  Quite;  she  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
become  an  angel  too  soon,  for  she  was  always 
one." 

This  was  said  with  an  emotion  that  did 
not  escape  Paul,  though  it  surprised  him. 
There  were  six  or  seven  miniature  cases  in 
the  open  compartment  of  the  dressing-case, 
and  supposing  the  one  which  lay  uppermost 
belonged  to  the  miniature  in  his  hand,  he 
raised  it,  and,  with  a  sort  of  pious  reverence, 
opened  the  lid  intending  to  replace  the  picture 
of  Eve's  mother.  Instead  of  finding  an  empty 
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case,  however,  another  miniature  met  his  eye. 
The  exclamation  which  now  escaped  the  young 
man  was  one  of  delight  and  surprise. 

66  That  must  be  my  grandmother,  with 
whom  you  are  in  such  raptures  at  present," 
said  John  Effingham,  laughing.  "  I  was  com 
paring  it  yesterday  with  the  picture  of  Eve, 
which  is  in  the  Russia  leather-case,  that  you 
will  find  somewhere  there.  I  do  not  wonder, 
however,  at  your  admiration,  for  she  was  a 
beauty  in  her  day,  and  no  woman  is  fool 
enough  to  be  painted  after  she  grows  ugly." 

"  Not  so,  not  so,  Mr.  Effingham  !  This 
is  the  miniature  I  lost  in  the  Montauk,  and 
which  I  had  given  up  as  booty  to  the  Arabs. 
It  has,  doubtless,  found  its  way  into  your 
state-room,  and  has  been  put  among  your 
effects  by  your  man,  through  mistake.  It 
is  very  precious  to  me,  for  it  is  nearly  every 
memorial  I  possess  of  my  own  mother  1" 

"  Your  mother  !"  exclaimed  John  Effing 
ham,  rising  involuntarily.  "  I  think  there 
must  be  some  mistake,  for  I  examined  all  those 
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pictures  this  very  morning,  and  it  is  the  first  time 
they  have  been  opened  since  our  arrival  from 
Europe.  It  cannot  be  your  missing  picture." 

66  Mine  it  is  certainly ;  in  that  I  cannot 
be  mistaken !" 

"  It  would  be  odd,  indeed,  if  one  of  my 
grandmothers,  for  both  the  pious  ladies  are 
there,  should  prove  to  be  your  mother  !  Powis, 
will  you  have  the  goodness  to  let  me  see 
the  picture  you  mean." 

Paul  brought  the  miniature  and  a  light, 
placing  both  before  the  eyes  of  his  friend. 

"  That !"  exclaimed  John  Effingham,  his 
voice  sounding  harsh  and  unnatural  to  the 
listener — "  that  picture  like  your  mother  ?" 

"  It  is  her  miniature — the  miniature  that 
was  transmitted  to  me  from  those  who  had 
charge  of  my  childhood.  I  cannot  be  mistaken 
in  the  countenance  or  in  the  dress." 

"  And  your  father's  name  was  Assheton  ?" 

"  Certainly  ;  John  Assheton,  of  the  Asshe- 
tons  of  Pennsylvania," 

John  Effingham  groaned  aloud.  When  Paul 
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stepped  back  equally  shocked  and  surprised, 
he  saw  that  the  face  of  his  friend  was  livid, 
and  that  the  hand  which  held  the  picture, 
shook  like  the  aspen. 

"  Are  you  unwell,  dear  Mr.  Effingham  ?" 

"  No,  no,  'tis  impossible  !  This  lady  never 
had  a  child.  Powis,  you  have  been  deceived 
by  some  fancied  or  some  real  resemblance. 
This  picture  is  mine,  and  has  not  been  out 
of  my  possession  these  five-and-twenty  years." 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,  it  is  the  picture  of  my 
mother,  and  no  other ;  the  picture  lost  in  the 
Montauk." 

The  gaze  that  John  Effingham  cast  upon 
the  young  man  was  ghastly,  and  Paul  was 
about  to  ring  the  bell,  but  a  gesture  of  denial 
prevented  him. 

"  See !"  said  John  Effingham  hoarsely ;  he 
touched  a  spring  in  the  setting,  and  exposed 
to  view  the  initials  of  two  names  interwoven 
with  hair ;  "  is  this,  too,  yours  ?" 

Paul  looked  surprised  and  disappointed. 

"  That  certainly  settles  the  question  ;  my 
miniature  had  no  such  addition,  and  yet  do 
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I  believe  that  sweet  and  pensive  countenance 
to  be  the  face  of  my  own  beloved  mother,  and 
of  no  one  else." 

John  Effingham  struggled  to  appear  calm, 
and  replacing  the  pictures  he  raised  the  key 
from  the  dressing-case,  and  opening  the  bureau 
he  took  out  the  secretary.  This  he  signed  for 
Paul,  who  had  the  key,  to  open,  throwing  him 
self  into  a  chair,  though  everything  was  done 
mechanically,  as  if  his  mind  and  body  had 
little  or  no  connection  with  each  other." 

"  Some  accidental  resemblance  has  deceived 
you  as  to  the  minatures,"  he  said,  while  Paul 
was  looking  for  the  proper  number  among 
the  letters  of  Mr.  Monday.  "  No,  no,  that 
cannot  be  the  picture  of  your  mother.  She  left 
no  child.  Assheton,  did  you  say,  was  the  name 
of  your  father  ?" 

"  Assheton  —  John  Assheton,  —  about  that, 
at  least,  there  can  be  no  mistake.  This  is  the 
number  at  which  we  left  off — will  you,  sir,  or 
shall  I  read  ?" 

The  other  made  a  sign  for  Paul  to  read, 
looking,  at  the  same  time,  as  if  it  were  im- 
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possible  for  him  to  discharge  that  duty  him 
self. 

"  This  is  a  letter  from  the  woman  who 
appears  to  have  been  entrusted  with  the  child 
to  the  man  Dowse,"  said  Paul,  first  glancing 
his  eye  over  the  page.  "  It  appears  little  else 
but  gossip — ha  ! — what  is  this  I  see  ?" 

John  Effingham  raised  himself  suddenly  in 
his  chair,  and  he  sat  gazing  at  Paul,  as  one 
gazes  who  expects  some  extraordinary  develop 
ment,  though  of  what  nature  he  knew  not. 

"  This  is  a  singular  passage,'*  Paul  con 
tinued,  "  so  much  so  as  to  need  elucidation. 
'  /  have  taken  the  child  with  me  to  get  the 
picture  from  the  jeweller,  who  has  mended  the 
ring,  and  the  little  urchin  knew  it  at  a  glance.9  " 

"  What  is  there  remarkable  in  that  ?  Others 
besides  ourselves  have  had  pictures,  and  this 
child  knew  its  own  better  than  you." 

"  Mr.  Effingham,  such  a  thing  occurred  to 
myself!  It  is  one  of  those  early  events  of 
which  I  still  retain,  have  always  retained,  a 
vivid  recollection.  Though  little  more  than 
an  infant  at  the  time,  well  do  I  recollect  to 
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have  been  taken  in  this  manner  to  a  jeweller's, 
and  the  delight  I  felt  at  recovering  my  mo 
ther's  picture,  that  which  is  now  lost,  after  it 
had  not  been  seen  for  a  month  or  two." 

"  Paul  Blunt  —  Powis  —  Assheton  P  said 
John  Effingham,  speaking  so  hoarsely  as  to  be 
nearly  unintelligible,  ((  remain  here  a  few  mi 
nutes — I  will  rejoin  you." 

John  Effingham  arose,  and  notwithstanding 
he  rallied  all  his  powers,  it  was  with  extreme 
difficulty  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  door, 
steadily  rejecting  the  offered  assistance  of  Paul, 
who  was  at  a  loss  what  to  think  of  so  much 
agitation  in  a  man  usually  so  self-possessed 
and  tranquil.  When  out  of  the  room  John 
Effingham  did  better,  and  he  proceeded  to  the 
library,  followed  by  his  own  man,  whom  he 
had  ordered  to  accompany  him  with  a  light. 

"  Desire  Captain  Ducie  to  give  me  the 
favour  of  his  company  for  a  moment,"  he  then 
said,  motioning  to  the  servant  to  withdraw, 
"  You  will  not  be  needed  any  longer." 

It  was  but  a  minute  before  Captain  Ducie 
stood  before  him.  This  gentleman  was  in- 
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stantly  struck  with  the  pallid  look  and  general 
agitation  of  the  person  he  had  come  to  meet, 
and  he  expressed  his  apprehension  that  he  was 
suddenly  taken  ill.  But  a  motion  of  the  hand 
forbade  his  touching  the  bell  cord,  and  he 
waited  in  silent  wonder  at  the  scene  which  he 
had  been  so  unexpectedly  called  to  witness. 

"  A  glass  of  that  water,  if  you  please,  Cap 
tain  Ducie,"  said  John  Effingham,  endeavour 
ing  to  smile  with  gentlemanly  courtesy  as  he 
made  the  request,  though  the  effort  made  his 
countenance  appear  ghastly  again.  A  little 
recovered  by  this  beverage,  he  said  more 
steadily, — 

"  You  are  the  cousin  of  Powis,  Captain 
Ducie  ?" 

"  We  are  sisters'  children,  sir." 

"  And  your  mother  is — " 

"  Lady  Dunluce  —  a  peeress  in  her  own 
right." 

"  But,  what — her  family  name  ?" 

"  Her  own  family  name  has  been  sunk  in 
that  of  my  father ;  the  Ducies  claiming  to  be 
as  old  and  as  honourable  a  family  as  that  from 
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which  my  mother  inherits  her  rank.  Indeed 
the  Dunluce  barony  has  gone  through  so  many 
names,  by  means  of  females,  that  I  believe 
there  is  no  intention  to  revive  the  original 
appellation  of  the  family  which  was  first  sum 
moned." 

"  You  mistake  me — your  mother,  when  she 
married  was — " 

"  Miss  Warren  der." 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,  and  will  trouble  you  no 
longer,"  returned  John  Effingham,  rising  and 
struggling  to  make  his  manner  second  the 
courtesy  of  his  words.  u  I  have  troubled  you 
abruptly — incoherently,  I  fear  ; — your  arm — " 

Captain  Ducie  stepped  hastily  forward,  and 
was  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  other  from 
falling  senseless  on  the  floor  by  receiving  him 
in  his  own  arms. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

What's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba, 
That  he  should  weep  for  her  ? 

Hamlet. 

THE  next  morning  Paul  and  Eve  were  alone 
in  that  library  which  had  long  been  the  scene 
of  all  the  confidential  communications  of  the 
Effingham  family.  Eve  had  been  weeping,  nor 
were  Paul's  eyes  entirely  free  from  the  signs  of 
his  having  given  way  to  strong  emotions.  Still 
happiness  beamed  in  the  countenance  of  each, 
and  the  timid  but  affectionate  glances  with 
which  our  heroine  returned  the  fond  ad 
miring  looks  of  her  lover,  were  anything  but 
distrustful  of  their  future  felicity.  Her  hand 
was  in  his,  and  it  was  often  raised  to  his  lips 
as  they  pursued  their  conversation. 
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"  This  is  so  wonderful,"  exclaimed  Eve, 
after  one  of  the  frequent  musing  pauses  in 
which  both  indulged,  "  that  I  can  scarcely 
believe  myself  awake.  That  you  Blunt,  Powis, 
Assheton,  should  after  all  prove  an  Effing- 
ham  I" 

"  And  that  I,  who  have  so  long  thought 
myself  an  orphan,  should  find  a  living  father, 
and  he  a  man  like  Mr.  John  Effingham  !" 

66  I  have  long  thought  that  something  heavy 
lay  at  the  heart  of  cousin  Jack  —  you  will 
excuse  me,  Powis,  but  I  shall  need  time  to  learn 
to  call  him  by  a  name  of  greater  respect." 

"  Call  him  always  so,  love,  for  I  am  certain 
it  would  pain  him  to  meet  with  any  change  in 
you.  He  is  your  cousin  Jack." 

"  Nay,  he  may  some  day  unexpectedly  be 
come  my  father  too,  as  he  has  so  wonderfully 
become  yours,"  rejoined  Eve,  glancing  archly 
at  the  glowing  face  of  the  delighted  young 
man  ;  "  and  then  cousin  Jack  might  prove  too 
familiar  and  disrespectful  a  term." 

"  So  much  stronger  does  your  claim  to  him 
appear  than  mine,  that  I  think,  when  that 
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blessed  day  shall  arrive.  Eve,  it  will  convert 
him  into  my  cousin  Jack,  instead  of  your 
father.  But  call  him  as  you  may,  why  do  you 
still  insist  on  calling  me  Powis  ?" 

"  That  name  will  ever  be  precious  in  my 
eyes  I  You  abridge  me  of  my  rights,  in  deny 
ing  me  a  change  of  name.  Half  the  young 
ladies  of  the  country  marry  for  the  sake  of 
being  called  Mrs.  Somebody-else,  instead  of 
the  Misses  they  were,  while  I  am  condemned 
to  remain  Eve  Effingham  for  life." 

"  If  you  object  to  the  appellation,  I  can 
continue  to  call  myself  Powis.  This  has  been 
done  so  long  now  as  almost  to  legalize  the 
act." 

"  Indeed,  no — you  are  an  Effingham,  and 
as  an  Effingham  you  ought  to  be  known. 
What  a  happy  lot  is  mine  !  Spared  even  the 
pain  of  parting  with  my  old  friends,  at  the 
great  occurrence  of  my  life,  and  finding  my 
married  home  the  same  as  the  home  of  my 
childhood." 

"  I  owe  everything  to  you,  Eve,  name, 
happiness,  and  even  a  home." 
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"  I  know  not  that.  Now  that  it  is  known 
you  are  the  great  grandson  of  Edward  Ef 
fingham,  I  think  your  chance  of  possessing 
the  Wigwam  would  be  quite  equal  to  my  own, 
even  were  we  to  look  different  ways  in  search 
of  married  happiness.  An  arrangement  of 
that  nature  would  not  be  difficult  to  make,  as 
John  Effingham  might  easily  compensate  a 
daughter  for  the  loss  of  her  house  and  lands, 
by  the  means  of  those  money-yielding  stocks 
and  bonds  of  which  he  possesses  so  many.'1 

"  I  view  it  differently.  You  were  Mr.  — 
my  father's  heir  —  how  strangely  that  word 
father  sounds  to  these  unaccustomed  ears  ! — 
But  you  were  my  father's  chosen  heir,  and  I 
shall  owe  to  you,  dearest,  in  addition  to  the 
treasure  of  your  heart  and  faith,  my  fortune.1' 

"  Are  you  so  very  certain  of  this,  ingrate  ? 
— Did  not  Mr.  John  Effingham — cousin  Jack 
— adopt  you  as  his  son,  even  before  he  knew 
of  the  natural  tie  that  actually  exists  between 
you  ?" 

"  True,  for  I  perceive  that  you  have  been 
made  acquainted  with  most  of  that  which 
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passed  between  us.  But  I  hope  that  in  telling 
you  his  own  offer,  my  father  did  not  forget 
to  tell  you  of  the  terms  on  which  it  was  ac 
cepted  ?" 

"  He  did  you  ample  justice,  for  he  informed 
me  that  you  stipulated  there  should  be  no 
altering  of  wills,  but  that  the  unworthy  heir 
already  chosen  should  still  remain  the  heir." 

«  And  to  this  Mr. " 

66  Cousin  Jack,"  said  Eve  laughing,  for  the 
laugh  comes  easy  to  the  supremely  happy. 

"  To  this  our  cousin  Jack  assented." 

"  Most  true  again.  The  will  would  not 
have  been  altered,  for  your  interests  were  al 
ready  cared  for." 

"At  the  expense  of  yours,  dearest  Eve." 

"  It  would  have  been  at  the  expense  of  my 
better  feelings,  dearest  Paul,  had  it  not  been 
so.  However,  that  will  can  never  do  either 
harm  or  good  to  any  now." 

"  I  trust  it  may  remain  unchanged,  be 
loved,  that  I  may  owe  as  much  to  you  as 
possible." 

Eve  looked  kindly  at  her  betrothed,  blushed 
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even  deeper  than  health  or  happiness  had  left 
the  bloom  on  her  cheek,  and  smiled  like  one 
who  knew  more  than  she  cared  to  express. 

"  What  secret  meaning  is  concealed  behind 
that  look  of  portentous  signification  ?" 

"  Jt  means,  Powis,  that  I  have  done  a  deed 
that  is  almost  criminal :  I  have  destroyed  a 
will." 

"  Not  my  father's  ?" 

"  Even  so ;  but  it  was  done  in  his  presence, 
and,  if  not  absolutely  with  his  consent,  with 
his  knowledge.  When  he  informed  me  of 
your  superior  rights,  I  insisted  on  its  being 
done  at  once,  so  that,  should  any  accident 
occur,  you  will  be  heir-at-law,  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Cousin  Jack  affected  reluctance, 
but  I  believe  he  slept  more  sweetly  for  the 
consciousness  that  this  act  of  justice  had  been 
done." 

"  I  fear  he  slept  little,  as  it  was ;  it  was  long 
past  midnight  before  I  left  him,  and  the  agi 
tation  of  his  spirits  was  such  as  to  appear 
awful  in  the  eyes  of  a  son." 

*4  And  the  promised  explanation  is  come  to 
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renew  his  distress.  Why  make  it  at  all  ?  Is 
it  not  enough  that  we  are  certain  that  you  are 
his  son  ?  And  for  that  have  we  not  his  so 
lemn  assurance, — the  declaration  of  an  almost 
dying  man  ?" 

"  There  should  be  no  shade  left  over  my 
mother's  fame.  Faults  there  have  been  some 
where;  but  it  is  painful, — oh!  how  painful — 
for  a  child  to  think  evil  of  a  mother.'1 

"  On  this  head  you  are  already  assured. 
Your  own  previous  knowledge,  and  John  Ef- 
finghanVs  distinct  declarations,  make  you  the 
child  of  a  blameless  mother." 

"  Beyond  question ;  but  this  sacrifice  must 
be  made  to  my  mother's  spirit.  It  is  now 
nine ;  the  breakfast-bell  will  soon  ring,  and 
then  we  are  promised  the  whole  of  the  melan 
choly  tale.  Pray  with  me,  Eve,  that  it  may 
be  such  as  will  not  wound  the  ear  of  a  son.11 

Eve  took  the  hand  of  Paul  within  both  of 
hers,  and  kissed  it  with  a  sort  of  holy  hope, 
that  caused,  in  its  exhibition,  neither  blush  nor 
shame.  Indeed  so  bound  together  were  their 
young  hearts,  so  ample  and  confiding  had  been 
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the  confessions  of  both,  and  so  pure  their  love, 
that  neither  regarded  such  a  manifestation  of 
the  other's  feelings  differently  from  what  an 
acknowledgment  of  a  dependance  on  any  other 
sacred  principle  would  have  been  esteemed. 
The  bell  now  summoned  them  to  the  breakfast- 
table,  and  Eve,  yielding  to  her  sex's  timidity, 
desired  Paul  to  precede  her  a  few  minutes, 
that  the  sanctity  of  their  confidence  might  not 
be  weakened  by  the  observation  of  profane 
eyes. 

The  meal  was  silent,  the  discovery  of  the 
previous  night,  which  had  been  made  known 
to  all  in  the  house  by  the  declarations  of  John 
Effingham,  as  soon  as  he  was  restored  to  his 
senses,  Captain  Ducie  having  innocently  col 
lected  those  within  hearing  to  his  succour, 
causing  a  kind  of  moral  suspense  that  weighed 
heavily  on  the  vivacity  and  comfort  of  the 
whole  party,  the  lovers  alone  excepted.  As 
profound  happiness  is  seldom  talkative,  the 
meal  was  a  silent  one ;  and  when  it  was  ended, 
they  who  had  no  tie  of  blood  with  the  parties 
most  concerned  in  the  revelations  of  the  ap- 
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preaching  interview  delicately  separated,  mak 
ing  employments  and  engagements  that  left  the 
family  at  liberty,  while  those  who  had  been 
previously  notified  that  their  presence  would 
be  acceptable,  silently  repaired  to  the  dressing- 
room  of  John  Effingham.  The  latter  party 
was  composed  of  Mr.  Effingham,  Paul,  and 
Eve  only.  The  first  passed  into  his  cousin^s 
bed-room,  where  he  had  a  private  conference 
that  lasted  half  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  the  two  others  were  summoned  to  join 
them. 

John  Effingham  was  a  strong-minded  and  a 
proud  man,  his  governing  fault  being  the  self- 
reliance  that  indisposed  him  to  throw  himself 
on  a  greater  power  for  the  support,  guidance, 
and  counsel  that  all  need.  To  humiliation  be 
fore  God,  however,  he  was  not  unused,  and  of 
late  years  it  had  become  frequent  with  him, 
for  it  was  only  in  connection  with  his  fellow- 
creatures  that  his  repugnance  to  admitting 
even  of  an  equality  existed.  He  felt  how 
much  more  just,  intuitive,  conscientious  even, 
his  own  views  were  than  those  of  most  of  man- 
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kind  in  general,  and  he  seldom  deigned  to 
consult  with  any  as  to  the  opinions  he  ought 
to  entertain,  or  the  conduct  he  ought  to  pursue. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  such  a  being 
was  one  of  strong  and  engrossing  passions,  the 
impulses  frequently  proving  too  imperious  for 
the  affections,  or  even  principles.  The  scene 
that  he  was  now  compelled  to  go  through  was 
consequently  one  of  sore  mortification  and  self- 
abasement  ;  and  yet,  feeling  its  justice  no  less 
than  its  necessity,  and  having  made  up  his 
mind  to  discharge  what  had  now  become  a 
duty,  his  very  pride  of  character  led  him  to 
do  it  manfully,  and  with  no  uncalled-for  re 
serves.  It  was  a  painful  and  humiliating  task, 
notwithstanding,  and  it  required  all  the  self- 
command,  all  the  sense  of  right,  and  all  the 
clear  perception  of  the  consequences,  that  one 
so  quick  to  discriminate  could  not  fail  to  de 
tect,  to  enable  him  to  go  through  it  with  the 
required  steadiness  and  connection. 

John  Effingham  received  Paul  and  Eve, 
seated  in  an  easy  chair ;  for,  while  he  could 
not  be  said  to  be  ill,  it  was  evident  that  his 
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frame  had  been  shaken  by  the  events  and  emo 
tions  of  the  few  preceding  hours.  He  gave  a 
hand  to  each,  and,  drawing  Eve  affectionately 
to  him,  he  imprinted  a  kiss  on  a  cheek  that 
was  burning,  though  it  paled  and  reddened  in 
quick  succession,  the  herald  of  the  tumultuous 
thoughts  within.  The  look  he  gave  Paul  was 
kind  and  welcome,  though  a  hectic  spot  glowed 
on  each  cheek,  betraying  that  his  presence  ex 
cited  pain  as  well  as  pleasure.  A  long  pause 
succeeded  this  meeting,  when  John  Effingham 
at  last  broke  the  silence. 

"There  can  now  be  no  manner  of  question, 
my  dear  Paul,"  he  said,  smiling  affectionately, 
but  sadly,  as  he  looked  at  the  young  man, 
"  about  your  being  my  son.  The  letters  writ 
ten  by  John  Assheton  to  your  mother,  after 
the  separation  of  your  parents,  would  settle 
that  important  point,  had  not  the  names,  and 
the  other  facts  that  have  come  to  our  know 
ledge,  already  convinced  me  of  the  precious 
truth,  for  precious  and  very  dear  to  me  is 
the  knowledge  that  I  am  the  father  of  so 
worthy  a  child.  You  must  prepare  yourself  to 
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hear  things  that  it  will  not  be  pleasant  for  a 
son  to  listen  to." 

"  No,  no,  cousin  Jack — dear  cousin  Jack," 
cried  Eve,  throwing  herself  into  her  kinsman's 
arms,  "we  will  hear  nothing  of  the  sort.  It 
is  sufficient  for  us  that  you  are  Paul's  father, 
and  we  wish  to  hear  no  more, — will  hear  no 
more." 

"  This  is  like  yourself,  Eve,  but  it  will  not 
answer  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  dictates  of 
duty.  Paul  had  two  parents,  and  not  the 
slightest  suspicion  ought  to  rest  on  one  of 
them,  in  order  to  spare  the  feelings  of  the 
other.  In  showing  me  this  kindness  you  are 
treating  Paul  inconsiderately." 

"  I  beg,  dear  sir,  you  will  not  think  too 
much  of  me,  but  entirely  consult  your  own 
judgment — your  own  sense — in  short,  my  fa 
ther,  that  you  will  consider  yourself  before 
your  son." 

"  I  thank  you,  my  children — what  a  word, 
and  what  a  novel  sensation  is  this  for  me,  Ned  ! 
I  feel  all  your  kindness,  but  if  you  would  con 
sult  my  peace  of  mind,  and  wish  me  to  regain 
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my  self-respect,  you  will  allow  me  to  disbur- 
then  my  soul  of  the  weight  that  oppresses  it. 
This  is  strong  language ;  but,  while  I  have  no 
confessions  of  deliberate  criminality  or  of  po 
sitive  vice  to  make,  I  feel  it  will  be  hardly  too 
strong  for  the  facts."  Here  John  Effingham 
paused,  as  if  to  recollect  himself,  and  then  he 
proceeded,  with  a  seriousness  of  manner  that 
caused  every  syllable  he  uttered  to  tell  on  the 
ears  of  his  listeners.  "  It  is  well  known  to 
your  father,  Eve,  though  it  will  probably  be 
new  to  you,"  he  said,  "  that  I  felt  a  passion  for 
your  sainted  mother  such  as  few  men  ever  ex 
perience  for  any  of  your  sex.  Your  father  and 
myself  were  suitors  for  her  favour  at  the  same 
time,  though  I  can  scarcely  say,  Edward,  that 
any  feeling  of  rivalry  entered  into  the  compe 
tition." 

"You  do  me  no  more  than  justice,  John, 
for  if  the  affection  of  my  beloved  Eve  could 
cause  me  grief,  it  was  because  it  brought  you 
pain." 

"  I  had  the  additional  mortification  of  ap 
proving  of  the  choice  she  made,  for,  certainly, 
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as  respected  her  own  happiness,  your  mother 
did  more  wisely  in  confiding  it  to  the  regu 
lated,  mild,  and  manly  virtues  of  your  father, 
than  in  placing  her  hopes  in  one  so  violent  and 
eccentric  as  myself." 

"  This  is  injustice,  John  ;  you  may  have  been 
positive,  and  a  little  stern  at  times,  but  never 
violent,  and  least  of  all  with  a  woman." 

"  Call  it  what  you  will ;  it  unfitted  me  to 
make  one  so  meek,  gentle,  and  yet  high-souled, 
so  entirely  happy  as  she  deserved  to  be,  and  as 
you  did  make  her  while  she  remained  on  earth. 
I  had  the  courage  to  stay  and  learn  that  my 
kinsman  was  accepted,  (though  the  marriage 
was  kindly  deferred  two  years,  in  consideration 
for  my  feelings,)  and  then,  with  a  heart  in 
which  mortified  pride,  wounded  love,  and  a  re 
sentment  which  was  aimed  rather  against  myself 
than  against  your  parents,  were  alike  contend 
ing,  I  quitted  them,  with  a  desperate  determi 
nation  never  to  rejoin  my  family  again.  This 
resolution  I  did  not  acknowledge  to  myself 
even,  but  it  lurked  in  my  intentions  unowned, 
festering  like  a  mortal  disease ;  and  it  caused 
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me,  when  I  burst  away  from  the  scene  of 
happiness  of  which  I  had  been  a  compelled 
witness,  to  change  my  name,  and  to  make  se 
veral  inconsistent  and  extravagant  arrange 
ments,  even  to  the  abandonment  of  my  native 
country.1'' 

"  Poor  John  !"  exclaimed  his  cousin  involun 
tarily  ;  "  this  would  have  been  a  blot  on  our 
felicity,  had  we  known  it  P 

"  I  was  certain  of  that,  even  when  most 
writhing  under  the  blow  you  had  so  uninten 
tionally  inflicted,  Ned  ;  but  the  passions  are 
tyrannical  and  inconsistent  masters.  I  took 
my  mother's  name,  changed  my  servant,  and 
avoided  those  parts  of  the  country  where  I  was 
known.  At  this  time  I  trembled  for  my  reason, 
and  the  thought  crossed  my  mind  that  by 
making  a  sudden  marriage  I  might  supplant 
the  old  passion,  which  was  so  near  destroying 
me,  by  some  of  that  gentler  affection  which 
seemed  to  render  you  so  blessed,  Edward." 

"  Nay,  John,  this  was  truly  a  temporary 
tottering  of  the  reasoning  faculties." 

"  It  was  simply  the  effect  of  passions,  over 
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which  reason  had  never  been  taught  to  exercise 
a  sufficient  influence.  Chance  brought  me 
acquainted  with  Miss  Warrender  in  one  of 
the  Southern  States,  and  she  promised,  as 
I  fancied,  to  realize  all  my  wild  schemes  of 
happiness  and  resentment," 

"  Resentment,  John  !" 

"  I  fear  I  must  confess  it,  Edward,  though 
it  produce  anger  against  myself.  I  first  made 
Miss  Warrerider's  acquaintance  as  John  Asshe- 
ton,  and  some  months  had  passed  before  I 
determined  to  try  the  fearful  experiment  I 
have  mentioned.  She  was  young,  beautiful, 
well-born,  virtuous,  and  good ;  if  she  had  a 
fault,  it  was  her  high  spirit  —  not  high  temper 
— but  she  was  high-souled  and  proud." 

"  Thank  God  for  this  I"  burst  from  the  in 
most  soul  of  Paul,  with  unrestrainable  feeling. 

"  You  have  little  to  apprehend,  my  son, 
on  the  subject  of  your  mother's  character ; 
if  not  perfect,  she  was  wanting  in  no  wo 
manly  virtue,  and  might,  nay,  ought  to  have 
made  any  reasonable  man  happy.  My  offer 
was  accepted,  for  I  found  her  heart  disen- 
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gaged.     Miss  Warrender  was  not  affluent,  and 
in  addition  to  the  other  unjustifiable  motives 
that  influenced  me,  I  thought  there  would  be 
a   satisfaction   in   believing   that    I   had  been 
chosen  for  myself  rather  than  for  my  wealth. 
Indeed  I  became  distrustful  and  ungenerous, 
and  then  I  disliked  the  confession  of  the  weak 
ness  that  had  induced  me  to  change  my  name. 
The  simple,   I  might  almost    say,  loose  laws 
of  this  country  on   the   subject  of  marriage, 
removed    all    necessity    for    explanation,    no 
banns   nor   licence   being   necessary,    and   the 
Christian   name  being  only  used  in  the  cere 
mony.    We  were  married,  therefore ;  but  I  was 
not  so  far  unmindful  of  the  rights  of   others 
as  to  neglect   to   procure   a  certificate,   under 
a  promise  of  secrecy,  in  my  own  name.     By 
going  to   the   place  where   the   ceremony  was 
performed,   you    will   also   find    the   marriage 
of  John    Effingham   and  Mildred  Warrender 
duly  registered   in   the   books   of  the   church 
to  which  the   officiating  clergyman   belonged. 
So   far,    I  did  what  justice  required,  though 
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with   a    motiveless    infatuation,    for   which    I 
can  now  hardly  account,  which  cannot  be  ac 
counted  for,  except  by  ascribing  it  to  the  in 
consistent  cruelty  of  passion,  I  concealed  my 
real  name  from  her  with  whom   there  should 
have  been  no  concealment.     I  fancied — I  tried 
to  fancy — I  was  no  impostor,  as  I  was  of  the 
family    I   represented   myself    to   be,   by   the 
mother's   side,   and    I   wished    to   believe   my 
peace  would  easily  be  made  when   I    avowed 
myself  to  be  the  man  I  really  was.     I   had 
found  Miss  Warrender  and  her   sister  living 
with  a  well-intentioned   but   weak    aunt,   and 
with  no  male  relative  to  make  those  inquiries 
which  would  so  naturally  have  suggested  them 
selves   to   persons    of  ordinary    worldly   pru 
dence.     It  is   true   I   had  become  known  to 
them  under  favourable  circumstances,  and  they 
had  good  reason  to  believe  me  an  Assheton, 
from    some    accidental    evidence    that    I   pos 
sessed,    which   unanswerably  proved   my   affi 
nity    to   that   family,    without    betraying    my 
true   name.      But   there   is   so   little   distrust 
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in  this  country,  that  by  keeping  at  a  distance 
from  the  places  in  which  I  was  personally 
known,  a  life  might  have  been  passed  without 
exposure." 

"  This  was  all  wrong,  dear  cousin  Jack," 
said  Eve,  taking  his  hand  and  affectionately 
kissing  it,  while  her  face  kindled  with  a  sense 
of  her  sex's  rights,  "  and  I  should  be  unfaith 
ful  to  my  womanhood  were  I  to  say  otherwise. 
You  had  entered  into  the  most  solemn  of  all 
human  contracts,  and  evil  is  the  omen  when 
such  an  engagement  is  veiled  by  an  untruth. 
But  still  you  might  have  been  happy  with 
a  virtuous  and  affectionate  wife  !" 

"  Alas  !  it  is  but  a  hopeless  experiment  to 
marry  one,  while  the  heart  is  still  yearning 
towards  another.  Confidence  came  too  late,  for, 
discovering  my  unhappiness,  Mildred  exacted 
a  tardy  confession  from  me,  a  confession  of 
all  but  the  concealment  of  the  true  name, 
and  justly  wounded  at  the  deception  of  which 
she  had  been  the  dupe,  and  yielding  to  the 
impulses  of  a  high  and  generous  spirit,  she 
announced  to  me  that  she  was  unwilling  to 
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continue  the  wife  of  any  man  on  such  terms, 
We  parted,  and  I  hastened  into  the  South 
western  States,  where  I  passed  the  next  twelve 
month  in  travelling,  hastening  from  place  to 
place,  in  the  vain  hope  of  obtaining  peace 
of  mind.  I  plunged  into  the  prairies,  and 
most  of  the  time  mentioned  was  lost  to  me, 
as  respects  the  world,  in  the  company  of 
hunters  and  trappers." 

"  This  then  explains  your  knowledge  of 
that  section  of  the  country,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Effingham ;  "  for  which  I  have  never  been 
able  to  account.  We  thought  you  among 
your  old  friends  in  Carolina  all  that  time.1' 

"  No  one  knew  where  I  had  secreted  my 
self,  for  I  passed  under  another  feigned  name, 
and  had  no  servant  even.  I  had,  however, 
sent  an  address  to  Mildred,  where  a  letter 
would  find  me,  for  I  had  begun  to  feel  a  sin 
cere  affection  for  her,  though  it  might  not 
have  amounted  to  passion,  and  looked  for 
ward  to  being  re-united  to  her,  when  her 
wounded  feelings  had  time  to  regain  their 
tranquillity.  The  obligations  of  wedlock  are 
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too  serious  to  be  lightly  thrown  aside,  and 
I  felt  persuaded  that  neither  of  us  would  be 
satisfied  in  the  end,  without  discharging  the 
duties  of  the  state  into  which  we  had  en 
tered." 

"  And  why  did  you  not  hasten  to  your  wife, 
cousin  Jack  ?"  Eve  demanded,  "  as  soon  as 
you  returned  to  the  settlements  ?" 

"  Alas !  my  dear  girl,  I  found  letters  at 
Saint  Louis  announcing  her  death.  Nothing 
was  said  of  any  child,  nor  did  I  in  the  least 
suspect  that  I  was  about  to  become  a  father. 
When  Mildred  died,  I  thought  all  the  ties, 
all  the  obligations,  all  the  traces  of  my  ill- 
judged  marriage  were  extinct ;  and  the  course 
taken  by  her  relations,  of  whom  in  this  coun 
try  there  remained  very  few,  left  me  no  in 
clination  to  proclaim  it.  By  observing  silence, 
I  continued  to  pass  as  a  bachelor  of  course, 
though,  had  there  been  any  apparent  reason 
for  avowing  what  had  occurred,  I  think  no 
one  who  knows  me  would  suppose  I  would 
have  shrunk  from  doing  so." 

"  May  I  inquire,  my  dear  sir,"  asked  Paul 
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with  a  timidity  of  manner  that  betrayed  how 
tenderly  he  felt  it  necessary  to  touch  on 
the  subject  at  all; — "  may  I  inquire,  my  dear 
sir,  what  was  the  course  adopted  by  my  mo 
ther's  relatives  ?" 

"  I  never  knew  Mr.  Warrender,  my  wife's 
brother,  but  he  had  the  reputation  of  being 
a  haughty  and  an  exacting  man.  His  letters 
were  not  friendly — scarcely  tolerable ;  for  he 
affected  to  believe  I  had  given  a  false  address 
at  the  West,  when  I  was  residing  in  the 
Middle  States,  and  he  threw  out  hints  that 
then  were  inexplicable,  but  which  the  letters 
left  with  me  by  Paul  have  sufficiently  ex 
plained.  I  thought  him  cruel  and  unfeeling 
at  the  time,  but  he  had  an  excuse  for  his 
conduct." 

"  Which  was,  sir —  ?"  Paul  eagerly  inquired. 

"  I  perceive  by  the  letters  you  have  given 
me,  my  son,  that  your  mother's  family  had 
imbibed  the  opinion  that  I  was  John  Asshe- 
ton  of  Lancaster,  a  man  of  singular  humours, 
who  had  made  an  unfortunate  marriage  in 
Spain,  and  whose  wife,  I  believe,  is  still  living 
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in  Paris,  though  lost  to  herself  and  her  friends. 
My  kinsman  lived  retired,  and  never  recovered 
the  blow.  As  he  was  one  of  the  few  persons  of 
the  name  who  could  have  married  your  mother, 
her  relatives  appear  to  have  taken  up  the  idea 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  bigamy,  and  of 
course  that  Paul  was  illegitimate.  Mr.  War- 
render,  by  his  letters,  appears  even  to  have  had 
an  interview  with  him,  and,  on  mentioning  his 
wife,  was  rudely  repulsed  from  the  house.  It 
was  a  proud  family,  and,  Mildred  being  dead? 
the  concealment  of  the  birth  of  her  child  was 
resorted  to,  as  a  means  of  averting  a  fancied 
disgrace.  As  for  myself,  I  call  the  all-seeing 
eye  of  God  to  witness  that  the  thought  of  my 
being  a  parent  never  crossed  my  mind  until  I 
learned  that  a  John  Assheton  was  the  father  of 
Paul,  and  that  the  miniature  of  Mildred  War- 
render,  that  I  received  at  the  period  of  our  en 
gagement,  was  the  likeness  of  his  mother.  The 
simple  declaration  of  Captain  Ducie  concerning 
the  family  name  of  his  mother  removed  all 
doubt." 
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"  But,  cousin  Jack,  did  not  the  mention  of 
Lady  Dunluce,  of  the  Ducies,  and  of  Paul's 
connexions,  excite  curiosity  ?" 

"  Concerning  what,  dear  ? — I  could  have  no 
curiosity  concerning  a  child  of  whose  existence 
I  was  ignorant.  I  did  know  that  the  Warren- 
ders  had  pretensions  to  both  rank  and  fortune 
in  England,  but  never  heard  the  title,  and 
cared  nothing  about  money  that  would  not  pro 
bably  be  Mildred's.  Of  General  Ducie  I  never 
even  heard,  as  he  married  Mabel  Warrender 
after  my  separation,  and  subsequently  to 
the  receipt  of  my  brother-in-law's  letters.  I 
wished  to  forget  the  existence  of  the  family. 
I  went  to  Europe,  and  remained  abroad  seven 
years,  and,  as  this  was  at  a  time  when  the 
Continent  was  closed  against  the  English,  I 
was  not  in  a  way  to  hear  anything  on  the  sub 
ject.  On  my  return,  my  wife's  aunt  was  dead, 
the  last  of  my  wife's  brothers  was  dead;  her 
sister  must  then  have  long  been  Mrs.  Ducie ; 
no  one  mentioned  the  Warrenders,  all  traces  of 
whom  were  nearly  lost  in  this  country,  and  to 
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me  the  subject  was  too  painful  to  be  either 
sought  or  dwelt  on.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
during  our  late  visit  to  the  other  hemisphere,  I 
ascended  the  Nile,  in  1829,  with  General  Ducie 
as  a  travelling  companion.  We  met  at  Alex 
andria,  and  went  to  the  cataracts,  and  returned 
in  company.  He  knew  me  as  John  Effingham, 
an  American  traveller  of  fortune,  if  of  no  parti 
cular  merit,  and  I  knew  him  as  an  agreeable 
English  general  officer.  He  had  the  reserve  of 
an  Englishman  of  rank,  and  seldom  spoke  of 
his  family,  and  it  was  only  on  our  return  that 
I  found  he  had  letters  from  his  wife,  Lady 
Dunluce ;  but  little  did  I  dream  that  Lady 
Dunluce  was  Mabel  Warrender.  How  often 
are  we  on  the  verge  of  important  information, 
and  yet  live  on  in  ignorance  and  obscurity ! 
The  Ducies  appear  finally  to  have  arrived  at 
the  opinion  that  the  marriage  was  legal,  and 
that  no  reproach  rests  on  the  birth  of  Paul, 
by  the  inquiries  made  concerning  the  eccentric 
John  Assheton." 

66  They  fancied,  in  common  with  my  uncle 
Warrender,   for   a   long  time,  that  the  John 
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Assheton  whom  you  have  mentioned,  sir,"  said 
Paul,  "  was  my  father.  But  some  accidental 
information,  at  a  late  day,  convinced  them  of 
their  error,  and  then  they  naturally  enough 
supposed  that  it  was  the  only  other  John 
Assheton  that  could  be  heard  of,  who  passes, 
and  probably  with  sufficient  reason,  for  a  ba 
chelor.  This  latter  gentleman  I  have  myself 
always  supposed  to  be  my  father,  though  he 
has  treated  two  or  three  letters  I  have  written 
to  him  with  the  indifference  with  which  one 
would  be  apt  to  treat  the  pretensions  of  an 
impostor.  Pride  has  prevented  me  from  at 
tempting  to  renew  the  correspondence  lately." 

"It  is  John  Assheton  of  Nescopeck,  my 
mother's  brother's  son,  as  inveterate  a  bachelor 
as  is  to  be  found  in  the  Union,"  said  John 
Effingham,  smiling,  in  spite  of  the  grave  sub 
ject  and  deep  emotions  that  had  so  lately  been 
uppermost  in  his  thoughts.  "  He  must  have 
supposed  your  letters  were  an  attempt  at 
mystification  on  the  part  of  some  of  his  jocular 
associates,  and  I  am  surprised  that  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  answer  them  at  all." 
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"  He  did  answer  but  one,  and  that  reply  had 
certainly  something  of  the  character  you  sug 
gest,  sir.  I  freely  forgive  him,  now  I  under 
stand  the  truth,  though  his  apparent  contempt 
gave  me  many  a  bitter  pang  at  the  time.  I 
saw  Mr.  Assheton  once  in  public,  and  observed 
him  well;  for,  strange  as  it  is,  I  have  been 
thought  to  resemble  him." 

"  Why  strange  ?  Jack  Assheton  and  my 
self  have,  or  rather  had,  a  strong  family  like 
ness  to  each  other,  and,  though  the  thought  is 
new  to  me,  I  can  now  easily  trace  this  resem 
blance  to  myself.  It  is  rather  an  Assheton 
than  an  Effingham  look,  though  the  latter  is 
not  wanting." 

"  These  explanations  are  very  clear  and  sa 
tisfactory,"  observed  Mr.  Effingham,  "  and 
leave  no  doubt  that  Paul  is  the  child  of  John 
Effingham  and  Mildred  Warrender ;  but  they 
would  be  beyond  all  cavil,  were  the  infancy  of 
the  boy  placed  in  an  equally  plain  point  of 
view,  and  could  the  reasons  be  known  why  the 
Warrenders  abandoned  him  to  the  care  of 
those  who  yielded  him  up  to  Mr.  Powis." 
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"  I  see  but  little  obscurity  in  that,"  returned 
John  Effingham.  u  Paul  is  unquestionably 
the  child  referred  to  in  the  papers  left  by  poor 
Monday,  to  the  care  of  whose  mother  he  was 
entrusted  until  she  yielded  him  to  Mr.  Powis, 
in  his  fourth  year,  to  get  rid  of  the  trouble  and 
expense,  while  she  kept  the  annuity  granted  by 
Lady  Dunluce.  The  names  appear  in  the  con 
cluding  letters,  and,  had  we  read  the  letter 
through  at  first,  we  should  earlier  have  arrived 
at  the  same  conclusion.  Could  we  find  the 
man  called  Douse,  who  appears  to  have  insti 
gated  the  fraud,  and  who  married  Mrs.  Mon 
day,  the  whole  thing  would  be  explained." 

"  Of  this  I  am  aware,"  said  Paul,  for  he  and 
John  Effingham  had  perused  the  remainder  of 
the  Monday  papers  together  as  soon  after  the 
fainting  fit  of  the  latter  as  his  strength  would 
admit,  "  and  Captain  Truck  is  now  searching 
for  an  old  passenger  of  his  who,  I  think,  will 
furnish  the  clue.  Should  we  get  this  evidence, 
it  will  settle  all  legal  questions." 

"  Such  questions  will  never  be  raised,"  said 
John  Effingham,  holding  out  his  hand  affec- 
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tionately  to  his  son.  "  You  possess  the  mar 
riage  certificate  given  to  your  mother,  and  I 
avow  myself  to  have  been  the  person  therein 
styled  John  Assheton.  This  fact  I  have  en 
dorsed  on  the  back  of  the  certificate,  while  here 
is  another  given  to  me  in  my  proper  name, 
with  an  endorsement  made  by  the  clergyman 
that  I  passed  by  another  name  at  the  cere 
mony." 

"  Such  a  man,  cousin  Jack,  was  unworthy  of 
his  cloth,""  said  Eve  with  emphasis." 

"  I  do  not  think  so,  my  child,  for  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  original  deception.  The  certi 
ficate  and  entry  in  the  church  books  were  both 
made  some  time  after  the  marriage,  and  might 
do  good,  whereas  they  could  not  do  harm. 
The  clergyman  in  question  is  now  a  bishop, 
and  is  still  living.  He  may  give  evidence,  if 
necessary,  to  the  legality  of  the  marriage." 

"  And  the  clergyman  by  whom  I  was  bap 
tized  is  also  alive,"  cried  Paul,  "  and  has  never 
lost  sight  of  me.  He  was,  in  part,  in  the  con 
fidence  of  my  mother's  family ;  and  even  after 
I  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Powis,  he  kept  me  in 
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view  as  one  of  his  little  Christians,  as  he  termed 

me.     It  was  no  less  a  person  than  Dr. " 

"  This  alone  would  make  out  the  connexion 
and  identity,"  said  Mr.  Effingham,  "  without 
the  aid  of  the  Monday  witnesses.  The  whole 
obscurity  has  arisen  from  John's  change  of 
name,  and  his  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  his 
wife  had  a  child.  The  Ducies  appear  to  have 
had  plausible  reasons,  too,  for  distrusting  the 
legality  of  the  marriage ;  but  all  is  now  clear, 
and,  as  a  large  estate  is  concerned,  we  will  take 
care  that  no  further  obscurity  shall  rest  over 
the  affair." 

"  The  part  connected  with  the  estate  is  al 
ready  secured,"  said  John  Effingham,  looking 
at  Eve  with  a  smile.  "An  American  can 
always  make  a  will,  and  one  that  contains  but 
a  single  bequest  is  soon  written.  Mine  is  exe 
cuted  ;  and  '  Paul  Effingham,  my  son  by  my 
marriage  with  Mildred  Warrender,  and  lately 
known  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  as  Paul  Powis,'  is 
duly  declared  my  heir.  This  will  suffice  for 
all  legal  purposes,  though  we  shall  have  large 
draughts  of  gossip  to  swallow." 
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"  Cousin  Jack  !" 

"  Daughter  Eve  !" 

"  Who  has  given  cause  for  it  ?" 

"  He  who  commenced  one  of  the  most  sacred 
of  all  his  earthly  duties  with  an  unjustifiable 
deception.  The  wisest  way  to  meet  it  will  be 
to  make  our  avowals  of  the  relationship  as  open 
as  possible." 

"  I  see  no  necessity,  John,  of  entering  into 
details,""  said  Mr.  Effingham  ;  "  you  were  mar 
ried  young,  and  lost  your  wife  within  a  year  of 
your  marriage.  She  was  a  Miss  Warrender, 
and  the  sister  of  Lady  Dunluce ;  Paul  and 
Ducie  are  declared  cousins,  and  the  former 
proves  to  be  your  son,  of  whose  existence  you 
were  ignorant.  No  one  will  presume  to  ques 
tion  any  of  us,  and  it  really  strikes  me  that 
all  rational  people  ought  to  be  satisfied  with 
this  simple  account  of  the  matter." 

"  Father  I"  exclaimed  Eve,  with  her  pretty 
little  hands  raised  in  the  attitude  of  surprise, 
".in  what  capital  even,  in  what  part  of  the 
world,  would  such  a  naked  account  appease 
curiosity  ?  Much  less  will  it  suffice  here,  where 
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every  human  being,  gentle  or  simple,  learned 
or  ignorant,  refined  or  vulgar,  fancies  himself 
a  constitutional  judge  of  all  the  acts  of  all  his 
fellow-creatures." 

"  We  have  at  least  the  consolation  of  know 
ing  that  no  revelations  will  make  the  matter 
any  worse  or  any  better,"  said  Paul,  "  as  the 
gossips  would  tell  their  own  tale  in  every  case, 
though  its  falsehood  were  as  apparent  as  the 
noon-day  sun.  A  gossip  is  essentially  a  liar, 
and  truth  is  the  last  ingredient  that  is  deemed 
necessary  to  his  or  her  qualifications ;  indeed 
a  well-authenticated  fact  is  a  death-blow  to  a 
gossip.  I  hope,  therefore,  my  dear  sir,  you 
will  say  no  more  than  that  I  am  your  son,  a 
circumstance  much  too  precious  to  me  to  be 
omitted." 

John  Effingham  looked  affectionately  at  the 
noble  young  man  whom  he  had  so  long  es 
teemed  and  admired,  and  the  tears  forced  them 
selves  to  his  eyes,  as  he  felt  the  supreme  hap 
piness  that  can  gladden  a  parent's  heart  only. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


For  my  part,  I  care  not :  I  say  little  ;  but  when  the  time 

comes  there  shall  be  smiles. 

NYM. 


ALTHOUGH  Paul  Effingham  was  right,  and 
Eve  Effingham  was  also  right,  in  their  opi 
nions  of  the  art  of  gossiping,  they  both  forgot 
one  qualifying  circumstance,  which,  arising 
from  a  different  cause,  produces  the  same  effect 
equally  in  a  capital  and  in  a  province.  In 
the  former,  marv  els  form  a  nine  days'  wonder 
from  the  hurry  of  events ;  in  the  latter,  from 
the  hurry  of  talking.  When  it  was  announced 
in  Templeton  that  Mr.  John  Effingham  had 
discovered  a  son  in  Mr.  Powis,  as  that  son 
had  conjectured,  everything  but  the  truth  was 
rumoured  and  believed,  in  connection  with  the 
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circumstance.  Of  course  it  excited  a  good 
deal  of  a  natural  and  justifiable  curiosity  and 
surprise  in  the  trained  and  intelligent,  for 
John  Effingham  had  passed  for  a  confirmed 
bachelor ;  but  they  were  generally  content  to 
suffer  a  family  to  have  feelings  and  incidents 
that  were  not  to  be  paraded  before  a  neigh 
bourhood.  Having  some  notions  themselves 
of  the  delicacy  and  sanctity  of  the  domestic 
affections,  they  were  willing  to  respect  the 
same  sentiments  in  others.  But,  these  few 
excepted,  the  village  was  in  a  tumult  of  sur 
mises,  reports,  contradictions,  confirmations, 
rebutters,  and  sur-rebutters,  for  a  fortnight. 
Several  village  elegants,  whose  notions  of  life 
were  obtained  in  the  valley  in  which  they 
were  born,  and  who  had  turned  up  their  noses 
at  the  quiet,  reserved,  gentlemanly  Paul,  be 
cause  he  did  not  happen  to  suit  their  tastes, 
were  disposed  to  resent  his  claim  to  be  his 
father's  son,  as  if  it  were  an  injustice  done 
to  themselves ;  such  commentators  on  men  and 
things  uniformly  bringing  everything  down  to 
the  standard  of  self.  Then  the  approaching 
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marriages  at  the  Wigwam  had  to  run  the 
gauntlet,  not  only  of  village  and  county  cri 
ticism,  but  that  of  the  mighty  emporium  it 
self,  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  the  confused 
and  tasteless  collection  of  flaring  red  brick 
houses,  marten-box  churches,  and  colossal  ta 
verns,  that  stand  on  the  island  of  Manhattan  ; 
the  discussion  of  marriages  being  the  topic 
of  principal  interest  in  that  well-regulated  so 
cial  organization,  -after  the  subjects  of  dollars, 
lots,  and  wines  have  been  duly  exhausted. 
Sir  George  Templemore  was  transformed  into 
the  Honourable  Lord  George  Templemore,  and 
Paul's  relationship  to  Lady  Dunluce  was  con 
verted,  as  usual,  into  his  being  the  heir  ap 
parent  of  a  duchy  of  that  name;  Eve^s  pre 
ference  for  a  nobleman,  was,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  ascribed  to  the  aristocratical  tastes  im 
bibed  during  a  residence  in  foreign  countries  ; 
Eve,  the  intellectual,  feminine,  instructed  Eve, 
whose  European  associations,  while  they  had 
taught  her  to  prize  the  refinement,  grace, 
retinue,  and  tone  of  an  advanced  condition  of  so 
ciety,  had  also  taught  her  to  despise  its  mere  co- 
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vering  and  glitter  !  But,  as  there  is  no  pro 
tection  against  falsehood,  so  is  there  no  reason 
ing  with  ignorance. 

A  sacred  few,  at  the  head  of  whom  were 
Mr.  Steadfast  Dodge  and  Mrs.  widow-bewitch 
ed  Abbot,  treated  the  matter  as  one  of  greater 
gravity,  and  as  possessing  an  engrossing  in 
terest  for  the  entire  community. 

"  For  my  part,  Mr.  Dodge,"  said  Mrs. 
Abbot,  in  one  of  their  frequent  conferences, 
about  a  fortnight  after  the  eclaircissement  of 
the  last  chapter,  "  I  do  not  believe  that  Paul 
Powis  is  Paul  Effingham  at  all.  You  say  that 
you  knew  him  by  the  name  of  Blunt  when  he 
was  a  younger  man  ?" 

"  Certainly,  ma'am.  He  passed  universally 
by  that  name  formerly,  and  it  may  be  con 
sidered  as  at  least  extraordinary  that  he  should 
have  had  so  many  aliases.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  Mrs.  Abbot,  if  truth  could  be  come 
at,  which  I  always  contend  is  very  difficult 
in  the  present  state  of  the  world " 

"  You  never  said  a  juster  thing,  Mr.  Dodge  !" 
interrupted  the  lady  for  feelings  impetuous 

VOL.  III.  L 
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as  hers  seldom  waited  for  the  completion  of 
a  sentence, — "/  never  can  get  hold  of  the 
truth  of  anything.  Now  you  may  remember 
you  insinuated  that  Mr.  John  Effingham 
himself  was  to  be  married  to  Eve,  and  lo, 
and  behold  !  it  turns  out  to  be  to  his  son !"  , 

"  The  lady  may  have  changed  her  mind, 
Mrs.  Abbot ;  she  gets  the  same  estate  with 
a  younger  man." 

"  She's  monstrous!  And  I'm  sure  it  will 
be  a  relief  to  the  whole  village  when  she  is 
married,  let  it  be  to  the  father  or  to  the  son. 
Now,  do  you  know,  Mr.  Dodge,  I  have  been 
in  a  desperate  taking  about  one  thing,  and 
that  is  to  find  that,  bony-fie-dy,  the  two  old 
Effinghams  are  not  actually  brothers !  I 
knew  that  they  called  each  other  cousin  Jack 
and  cousin  Ned,  and  that  Eve  affected  to 
call  her  uncle  cousin  Jack,  but  then  she  has 
so  many  affectations,  and  the  old  people  are 
so  foreignified,"that  I  looked  upon  all  that  as 
mere  pretence ;  I  said  to  myself,  a  neighbour 
hood  ought  to  know  better  about  a  man's  fa 
mily  than  he  can  know  himself,  and  the  neigh- 
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bourhood  all  declared  they  were  brothers ; 
and  yet  it  turns  out,  after  all,  that  they  are 
only  cousins !" 

"  Yes,  I  do  believe  that,  for  once,  the  fa 
mily  was  right  in  that  matter,  and  that  the 
public  was  mistaken." 

66  Well,  I  should  like  to  know  who  has  a 
better  right  to  be  mistaken  than  the  public, 
Mr.  Dodge  ?  This  is  a  free  country,  and  if 
the  people  can't  sometimes  be  wrong,  what  is 
the  mighty  use  of  their  freedom  ?  We  are  all 
sinful  wretches  at  the  best,  and  it  is  vain  to 
look  for  anything  but  vice  from  sinners." 

"  Nay,  my  dear  Mrs.  Abbot,  you  are  too 
hard  on  yourself,  for  everybody  allows  that 
you  are  as  exemplary  as  you  are  devoted  to 
your  religious  duties." 

"  Oh  !  I  was  not  speaking  particularly  of 
myself,  sir;  I  am  no  egotist  in  such  things, 
and  wish  to  leave  my  own  imperfections  to 
the  charity  of  my  friends  and  neighbours. 
But  do  you  think,  Mr.  Dodge,  that  a  marriage 
between  Paul  Effingham,  for  so  I  suppose 
he  must  be  called,  and  Eve  Effingham,  will 

L2 
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be  legal  ?  Can't  it  be  set  aside,  and  if  that 
should  be  the  case,  wouldn't  the  fortune  go 
to  the  public  ?" 

"  It  ought  to  be  so,  my  dear  ma'am,  and 
I  trust  the  day  is  not  distant  when  it  will  be 
so.  The  people  are  beginning  to  understand 
their  rights,  and  another  century  will  not  pass 
before  they  will  enforce  them  by  all  the  ne 
cessary  penal  statutes.  We  have  got  matters 
so  now,  that  a  man  can  no  longer  indulge  in 
the  aristocratic  and  selfish  desire  to  make  a 
will,  and  take  my  word  for  it,  we  shall  riot 
stop  until  we  bring  everything  to  the  proper 
standard." 

The  reader  is  not  to  suppose  from  his  lan 
guage  that  Mr.  Dodge"  was  an  Agrarian,  or 
that  he  looked  forward  to  a  division  of  pro 
perty  at  some  future  day  ;  for,  possessing  in 
his  own  person  already  more  than  could  pos 
sibly  fall  to  an  individual  share,  he  had  not 
the  smallest  desire  to  lessen  its  amount  by  a 
general  division.  In  point  of  fact,  he  did  not 
know  his  own  meaning,  except  as  he  felt  envy 
of  all  above  him  ;  in  which,  in  truth,  was  to  be 
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found  the  whole  secret  of  his  principles,  his 
impulses,  and  his  doctrines.  Anything  that 
would  pull  down  those  whom  education, 
habits,  fortune,  or  tastes  had  placed  in  posi 
tions  more  conspicuous  than  his  own,  was  in 
his  eyes  reasonable  and  just ;  as  anything  that 
would  serve  him,  in  person,  the  same  ill  turn 
would  have  been  tyranny  and  oppression. 
The  institutions  of  America,  like  everything 
human,  have  their  bad  as  well  as  their  good 
side ;  and,  while  we  firmly  believe  in  the  re 
lative  ascendancy  of  the  latter,  as  compared 
with  the  results  of  other  systems,  we  should 
fail  of  accomplishing  the  end  set  before  us  in 
this  work,  did  we  not  exhibit  in  strong  colours 
one  of  the  most  prominent  consequences  that 
have  attended  the  entire  destruction  of  factitious 
personal  distinctions  in  the  country,  which  have 
certainly  aided  in  bringing  out  in  bolder  re 
lief  than  common,  that  prevalent  disposition  in 
man  to  covet  that  which  is  in  the  possession  of 
another,  and  to  decry  merits  that  are  unattain 
able. 

"  I    rejoice    to   hear    this,"    returned   Mrs. 
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Abbot,  whose  principles  were  of  the  same 
loose  school  as  those  of  her  companion,  "for  I 
think  no  one  should  have  rights  but  those  who 
have  experienced  religion,  if  you  would  keep 
morality  in  a  country.  There  go  that  old  sea- 
lion  Truck,  and  his  fishing  associate  the  com 
modore,  with  their  lines  and  poles,  as  usual. 
Mr.  Dodge,  do  call  them,  for  I  long  to  hear 
what  the  first  can  have  to  say  about  his  be 
loved  Effinghams  now  !" 

Mr.  Dodge  complied,  and  the  navigator  of 
the  ocean  and  the  navigator  of  the  lake  were 
soon  seated  in  Mrs.  Abbot's  little  parlour, 
which  might  be  styled  the  focus  of  gossip, 
near  the  two  who  were  so  lately  its  sole  occu 
pants. 

"  This  is  wonderful  news,  gentlemen,"  com 
menced  Mrs.  Abbot,  as  soon  as  the  little 
bustle  of  the  entrance  had  subsided.  "  Mr. 
Powis  is  Mr.  Effingham,  and  it  seems  that 
Miss  Effingham  is  to  become  Mrs.  Effingham  ! 
Miracles  will  never  cease,  and  I  look  upon  this 
as  one  of  the  most  surprising  of  my  time." 
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'*  Just  so,  ma'am,1'  said  the  commodore, 
winking  his  eye,  and  giving  the  usual  flourish 
with  a  hand ;  "  your  time  has  not  been  that 
of  a  day  only,  and  Mr.  Powis  has  reason  to 
rejoice  that  he  is  the  hero  of  such  a  history. 
For  my  part,  I  could  not  have  been  more 
astonished,  were  I  to  bring  up  the  Sogdollager 
with  a  trout-hook,  having  a  cheese-paring  for 
the  bait." 

"  I  understand,"  continued  the  lady,  "  that 
there  are  doubts,  after  all,  whether  this  miracle 
be  a  true  miracle.  It  is  hinted  that  Mr.  Powis 
is  neither  Mr.  Effingham  nor  Mr.  Powis,  but 
that  he  is  actually  a  Mr.  Blunt.  Do  you 
know  anything  of  the  matter,  Captain  Truck  ?" 

"  I  have  been  introduced,  ma'am,  by  all 
three  names,  and  I  consider  him  as  an  acquaint 
ance  in  each  character.  I  can  assure  you, 
moreover,  that  he  is  A.  No.  1,  on  which  ever 
tack  you  take  him  ;  a  man  who  carries  a  wea 
ther-helm  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies." 

"  Well,  I  do  not  consider  it  a  very  great 
recommendation  for  one  to  be  A.  No.  1,  or 
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even  No.  2;  or  have  enemies  at  alL  Now  I 
dare  say,  Mr.  Dodge,  you  have  not  an  enemy 
on  earth  ?" 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  I  had,  Mrs. 
Abbot.  I  am  every  man's  friend,  particularly 
the  poor  man's  friend,  and  I  should  suppose 
that  every  man  ought  to  be  my  friend.  I  hold 
the  whole  human  family  to  be  brethren,  and 
that  they  ought  to  live  together  as  such." 

"Very  true,  sir — quite  true;  we  are  all 
sinners,  and  ought  to  look  favourably  on  each 
other's  failings.  It  is  no  business  of  mine — I 
say  it  is  no  business  of  ours,  Mr.  Dodge,  who 
Miss  Effingham  marries ;  but  were  she  my 
daughter,  I  do  think  I  should  not  like  her  to 
have  three  family  names,  and  to  keep  her  own 
in  the  bargain  !" 

"  The  Effinghams  hold  their  heads  very 
much  up,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why ; 
but  so  they  do,  and  the  more  names  the  better, 
perhaps,  for  such  people,"  returned  the  editor. 
"  For  my  part,  I  treat  them  with  condescen 
sion,  just  as  I  do  everybody  else;  for  it  is  a 
rule  with  me,  Captain  Truck,  to  make  use  of 
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the  same  deportment  to  a  king  on  his  throne, 
as  I  would  to  a  beggar  in  the  street." 

"  I  understand — merely  to  show  that  you  do 
not  feel  yourself  to  be  above  your  betters. 
We  have  many  such  philosophers  in  this 
country." 

"  Just  so,"  said  the  commodore. 

"  I  wish  I  knew,"  resumed  Mrs.  Abbot, 
for  there  existed  such  a  confusion  in  her  head, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  Mr.  Dodge,  such  a  total 
confusion  on  the  subject  of  deportment,  that 
she  neither  saw  nor  felt  the  cool  sarcasm  of  the 
old  sailor ;  "  I  wish  I  knew,  now,  whether  Eve 
Effingham  has  really  been  regenerated  !  What 
is  your  opinion,  commodore  ?" 

"  Re- what,  ma'am  ?"  said  the  commodore, 
who  was  not  conscious  of  ever  having  heard 
the  word  before ;  for,  in  his  sabbaths  on  the 
water,  where  he  often  worshipped  God  devoutly 
in  his  heart,  the  language  of  the  professedly 
pious  was  never  heard.  "  I  can  only  say  she 
is  as  pretty  a  skiff  as  floats,  but  I  can  tell 
you  nothing  about  resuscitation  —  indeed  I 
never  heard  of  her  having  been  drowned." 
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"  Oh,  Mrs.  Abbot,  the  very  best  friends  of 
the  Effinghams  will  not  maintain  that  they  are 
pious.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  invidious,  or  to 
say  unneighbourly  things ;  but  were  I  upon 
oath,  I  could  testify  to  a  great  many  things 
which  would  unqualifiedly  show  that  none  of 
them  have  ever  experienced,  or  even  been  ex 
ercised." 

"  Now,  Mr.  Dodge,  you  know  how  much 
I  dislike  scandal,"  the  widow-bewitched  cried 
affectedly,  "  and  I  cannot  tolerate  such  a 
sweeping  charge.  I  insist  on  the  proofs  of 
what  you  say,  in  which,  no  doubt,  these  gentle 
men  will  cordially  join  me." 

By  proofs  Mrs.  Abbot  merely  meant  allega 
tions. 

"  Well,  ma'am,  since  you  insist  on  my 
proving  what  I  have  said,  you  shall  not  be 
disappointed.  In  the  first  place,  then,  they 
read  their  family  prayers  out  of  a  book." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  captain,  u  but  all  who 
do  not  hold  on  to  the  platform  do  that." 

"  Your  pardon,  sir,  —  no  people  but  the 
Catholics  and  the*  church  people  commit  this 
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impiety.  The  idea  of  reading  to  the  Deity, 
Mrs.  Abbot,  is  particularly  shocking  to  a 
pious  soul/' 

"  As  if  the  Lord  stood  in  need  of  a  reader  ! 
That  is  very  bad,  I  allow,  for  at  family 
prayers  a  form  becomes  mockery." 

"  Yes,  ma'am  ;  but  what  do  you  think  of 
cards  ?" 

"  Cards  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Abbot,  holding 
up  her  pious  hands  in  holy  horror. 

"  Even  so  ;  foul  paste-board,  marked  with 
kings  and  queens.  Why,  this  is  worse  than  a 
common  sin,  Mrs.  Abbot,  being  unqualifiedly 
anti-republican." 

"  I  confess  I  did  not  expect  this  !  I  had 
heard  that  Eve  Effingham  was  guilty  of  in 
discretions,  but  I  did  not  think  she  was  so  lost 
to  virtue  as  to  touch  a  card.  Oh  !  Eve  Ef 
fingham,  Eve  Effingham,  for  what  is  your 
poor  diseased  soul  destined  !" 

"She  dances  too — I  suppose  you  know  that," 
continued  Mr.  Dodge,  who,  finding  his  popu 
larity  a  little  on  the  wane,  had  joined  the 
meeting  himself  a  few  weeks  before,  and  who 
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did  not  fail  to  manifest  the  zeal  of  a  new  con 
vert." 

"  Dances  !"  repeated  Mrs.  Abbot,  in  holy 
horror. 

"  Reels,  jigs,  and  fiddle-de-di !"  echoed  Cap 
tain  Truck. 

"  Just  so,"  observed  the  commodore ;  "  I 
have  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes.  But,  Mrs. 
Abbot,  I  feel  bound  to  tell  you  that  your  own 
daughter — " 

"  Biansy  Alzumy  Anne  !"  exclaimed  the 
mother  in  alarm. 

66  Just  so  ;  My-Aunty-and-sue-me-Anne,  if 
that  is  her  name.  Do  you  know,  ma'am,  that 
I  have  seen  your  own  blessed  daughter  My- 
Aunty-Anne,  do  a  worse  thing,  even,  than 
dancing  ?" 

<;  Commodore,  you  are  awful !  what  could 
a  child  of  mine  do  that  is  worse  than  dancing  ?" 

"  Why,  ma'am,  if  you  will  hear  all,  it  is  my 
duty  to  tell  you.  I  saw  Aunty-Anne  (the 
commodore  was  really  ignorant  of  the  girl's 
name),  jump  a  skipping-rope,  yesterday  morn 
ing,  between  the  hours  of  seven  and  eight. 
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As  I  hope  to  see  the  Sogdollager  again,  ma'am, 
I  did." 

"  And  do  you  call  this  as  bad  as  dancing  ?** 

"  Much  worse,  ma'am,  to  my  notion.  It  is 
jumping  about  without  music,  and  Without  any 
beauty,  particularly  as  it  was  performed  by 
My- A  unty- Anne." 

*c  You  are  given  to  light  jokes.  Jumping 
the  skipping-rope  is  not  forbidden  in  the 
Bible." 

"  Just  so  ;  nor  is  dancing,  if  I  know  any 
thing  about  it ;  nor,  for  that  matter,  cards." 

"  But  waste  of  time  is  —  a  sinful  waste  of 
time,  and  evil  passions,  and  all  unrighteous 
ness." 

"  Just  so ;  My-Aunty-Anne  was  going  to 
the  pump  for  water — I  dare  say  you  sent  her 
— and  she  was  mis-spending  her  time  ;  and  as 
for  evil  passions,  she  did  not  enjoy  the  hop 
until  she  and  your  neighbour's  daughter  had 
pulled  each  other's  hair  for  the  rope,  as  if  they 
had  been  two  she-dragons.  Take  my  word  for 
it/ma'am,  it  wanted  for  nothing  to  make  it  sin 
of  the  purest  water  but  a  cracked  fiddle." 
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While  the  commodore  was  holding  Mrs. 
Abbot  at  bay  in  this  manner,  Captain  Truck, 
who  had  given  him  a  wink  to  that  effect,  was 
employed  in  playing  off  a  practical  joke  at  the 
expense  of  the  widow.  It  was  one  of  the 
standing  amusements  of  these  worthies,  who 
had  become  sworn  friends  and  constant  as 
sociates,  after  they  had  caught  as  many  fish 
as  they  wished,  to  retire  to  the  favourite 
spring,  light  the  one  his  segar,  the  other  his 
pipe,  mix  their  grog,  and  then  relieve  their 
ennui,  when  tired  of  discussing  men  and 
things,  by  playing  all-fours  on  a  particular 
stump.  Now,  it  happened  that  the  captain 
had  the  identical  pack  which  had  been  used  on 
all  such  occasions  in  his  pocket,  as  was  evident 
in  the  fact  that  the  cards  were  nearly  as  dis 
tinctly  marked  on  their  backs  as  on  their  faces. 
These  cards  he  showed  secretly  to  his  compa 
nion,  and  when  the  attention  of  Mrs.  Abbot 
was  altogether  engaged  in  expecting  the  ter 
rible  announcement  of  her  daughter's  errors, 
tHe  captain  slipped  them,  kings,  queens,  and 
knaves,  high,  low,  jack,  and  the  game,  alto- 
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gether,  into  the  lady's  work-basket.  As  soon 
as  this  feat  was  successfully  performed,  a  sign 
was  given  to  the  commodore  that  the  con 
spiracy  was  effected ;  and  the  disputant  in 
theology,  gradually  began  to  give  ground, 
though  he  continued  to  the  last  to  maintain 
that  jumping  the  rope  was  a  sin,  albeit  it 
might  be  one  of  the  venial  class.  There  is 
little  doubt,  had  he  possessed  a  smattering 
of  phrases,  a  greater  command  of  biblical 
learning,  and  more  zeal,  that  the  fisherman 
might  have  established  a  new  shade  of  Chris 
tian  faith  ;  for  while  mankind  still  persevere 
in  disregarding  the  plainest  mandates  of  God, 
as  respects  humility,  the  charities,  and  obedi 
ence,  nothing  seems  to  afford  them  more 
delight  than  to  add  to  the  catalogue  of  the 
offences  against  his  divine  supremacy.  It  was 
perhaps  lucky  for  the  commodore,  who  was 
capital  at  casting  a  pickerel  line,  but  who 
usually  settled  his  polemics  with  the  fist  when 
hard  pushed,  that  Captain  Truck  now  found 
leisure  to  come  to  the  rescue. 

"  I  'm    amazed,    ma'am,"    said    the    honest 
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packet-master,  "  that  a  woman  of  your  sanc 
tity  should  deny  that  jumping  the  rope  is 
a  sin ;  for  I  hold  that  point  to  have  been 
settled  by  all  our  people  these  fifty  years. 
You  will  admit  that  the  rope  cannot  be  well 
jumped  without  levity." 

"  Levity,  Captain  Truck  !  I  hope  you  do 
not  insinuate  that  a  daughter  of  mine  discovers 
levity  ?" 

"  Certainly,  ma'am ;  she  is  called  the  best 
rope-jumper  in  the  village,  I  hear ;  and  levity, 
or  lightness  of  carriage,  is  the  great  requisite 
for  skill  in  the  art.  Then  there  are  '  vain 
repetitions,1  in  doing  the  same  thing  over 
and  over  so  often,  and  '  vain  repetitions1  are 
forbidden  even  in  our  prayers — I  can  call  both 
father  and  mother  to  testify  to  that  fact." 

"  Well,  this  is  news  to  me  !  I  must  speak 
to  the  minister  about  it." 

"  Of  the  two,  the  skipping-rope  is  rather 
more  sinful  than  dancing,  for  the  music  makes 
the  latter  easy,  whereas  one  has  to  force  the 
spirit  to  enter  into  the  other.  Commodore, 
our  hour  has  come,  and  we  must  make  sail. 
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May  I  ask  the  favour,  Mrs.  Abbot,  of  a  bit 
of  thread  to  fasten  this  hook  afresh  ?" 
.  The  widow-bewitched  turned  to  her  basket, 
and  raising  a  piece  of  calico,  to  look  for  the 
thread,  c  high,  low,  jack,  and  the  game'  stared 
her  full  in  the  face.  When  she  bent  her  eyes 
towards  her  guests,  she  perceived  all  three 
gazing  at  the  cards,  with  as  much  apparent 
surprise  and  curiosity  as  if  two  of  them  knew 
nothing  of  their  history. 

"  Awful  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Abbot,  "  awful, 
awful !  The  powers  of  darkness  have  been  at 
work  here  !" 

"  They  seem  to  have  been  pretty  much 
occupied,  too,"  observed  the  captain  coolly, 
"  for  a  better-thumbed  pack  I  never  yet  found 
in  the  forecastle  of  a  ship." 

"  Awful,  awful,  awful !  This  is  equal  to 
the  forty  days  in  the  wilderness,  Mr.  Dodge." 

"  It  is  a  trying  cross,  indeed,  ma'am.1" 

"  To  my  notion,  now,"  said  the  captain, 
"  those  cards  are  not  worse  than  the  skipping- 
rope,  though  I  allow  that  they  might  have 
been  cleaner." 
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But  Mrs.  Abbot  was  not  disposed  to  view 
the  matter  so  lightly.  She  saw  the  hand  of 
the  devil  in  the  affair,  and  fancied  it  was  & 
new  trial  offered  to  her  widowed  condition. 

"  Are  these  actually  cards  ?"  she  cried,  like 
one  who  distrusted  the  evidences  of  her  senses. 

"  Just  so,  ma'am,"  kindly  answered  the  com 
modore  ;  "  this  is  the  ace  of  spades,  a  famous 
fellow  to  hold  when  you  have  the  lead ;  and 
this  is  the  jack,  which  counts  one,  you  know, 
when  spades  are  trumps.  I  never  saw  a  more 
thoroughly  working  pack  in  my  life." 

"  Or  a  more  thoroughly  worked  pack," 
added  the  captain,  with  a  condoling  manner. 

"  Well,  we  are  not  all  perfect,  and  I  hope 
Mrs.  Abbot  will  cheer  up,  and  look  at  this 
matter  in  a  gayer  point  of  view.  For  myself, 
I  hold  that  a  skipping-rope  is  worse  than  the 
jack  of  spades,  Sundays  or  week-days.  Com 
modore,  we  shall  see  no  pickerel  to-day,  unless 
we  tear  ourselves  from  this  good  company." 

Here  the  two  wags  took  their  leave,  and 
retreated  to  the  skiff;  the  captain,  who  foresaw 
an  occasion  to  use  them,  considerately  offering 
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to  relieve  Mrs.  Abbot  from  the  odious  pre 
sence  of  the  cards,  intimating  that  he  would 
conscientiously  see  them  fairly  sunk  in  the 
deepest  part  of  the  lake. 

When  the  two  worthies  were  at  a  reasonable 
distance  from  the  shore,  the  commodore  sud 
denly  ceased  rowing,  made  a  flourish  with  his 
hand,  and  incontinently  began  to  laugh,  as  if 
his  mirth  had  suddenly  broken  through  all  re 
straint.  Captain  Truck,  who  had  been  light 
ing  a  segar,  commenced  smoking ;  and  seldom 
indulging  in  boisterous  merriment,  he  respond 
ed  with  his  eyes,  shaking  his  head  from  time 
to  time,  with  great  satisfaction,  as  thoughts 
more  ludicrous  than  common  came  over  his 
imagination. 

"  Harkee,  commodore,"  he  said,  blowing  the 
smoke  upward,  and  watching  it  with  his  eye 
until  it  floated  away  in  a  little  cloud,  "  neither 
of  us  is  a  chicken.  You  have  studied  life  on 
the  fresh  water,  and  I  have  studied  life  on  the 
salt.  I  do  not  say  which  produces  the  best 
scholars,  but  I  know  that  both  make  better 
Christians  than  the  jack-screw  system." 
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"  Just  so.  I  tell  them  in  the  village  that 
little  is  gained  in  the  end  by  following  the 
blind  ;  that  is  my  doctrine,  sir." 

"  And  a  very  good  doctrine  it  would  prove, 
I  make  no  doubt,  were  you  to  enter  into  it  a 
little  more  fully — " 

"  Well,  sir,  I  can  explain—" 

"  Not  another  syllable  is  necessary.  I  know 
what  you  mean  as  well  as  if  I  had  said  it  my 
self ;  and  moreover,  short  sermons  are  always 
the  best.  You  mean  that  a  pilot  ought  to 
know  where  he  is  steering,  which  is  per 
fectly  sound  doctrine.  My  own  experience 
tells  me  that  if  you  press  a  sturgeon's  nose 
with  your  foot,  it  will  spring  up  as  soon  as  it 
is  loosened.  Now  the  jack-screw  will  heave  a 
great  strain,  no  doubt,  but  the  moment  it  is 
let  up,  down  all  that  rests  on  it  comes  again. 
This  Mr.  Dodge,  I  suppose  you  know,  has  been 
a  passenger  with  me  once  or  twice  ?" 

"  I  have  heard  as  much — they  say  he  was 
tigerish  in  the  fight  with  the  niggers— quite  an 
out-and-outer." 
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<c  Ay,  I  hear  he  tells  some  such  story  him 
self;  but,  heark'ee,  commodore,  I  wish  to  do 
justice  to  all  men,  and  I  find  there  is  very 
little  of  it,  inland,  hereaway.  The  hero  of 
that  day  is  about  to  marry  your  beautiful  Miss 
Effingham  ;  other  men  did  their  duty  too,  as 
for  instance  was  the  case  with  Mr.  John  Ef 
fingham,  but  Paul  Blunt — Powis — Effingham, 
finished  the  job.  As  for  Mr.  Steadfast  Dodge, 
sir,  I  say  nothing,  unless  it  be  to  add  that  he 
was  nowhere  near  me  in  the  action  ;  and  if 
any  man  felt  like  a  hungry  alligator  on  that 
occasion  it  was  your  humble  servant." 

"  Which  means  that  he  was  not  nigh  the 
enemy,  I  '11  swear  before  a  magistrate." 

"  And  no  fear  of  perjury.  Any  one  who 
saw  Mr.  John  Effingham  and  Mr.  Powis  on 
that  day,  might  have  sworn  that  they  were 
father  and  son  ;  and  any  one  who  did  not  see 
Mr.  Dodge  might  have  said  at  once,  that  he 
did  not  belong  to  their  family.  That  is  all, 
sir ;  I  never  disparage  a  passenger,  and  there 
fore  shall  say  no  more  than  merely  to  add, 
that  Mr.  Dodge  is  no  warrior." 
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66  They  say  he  has  experienced  religion  late 
ly,  as  they  call  it." 

"  It  is  high  time,  sir,  for  he  had  experienced 
sin  quite  long  enough,  according  to  my  notion. 
I  hear  that  the  man  goes  up  and  down  the 
country  disparaging  those  whose  shoe-ties  he 
is  unworthy  to  unloose,  and  that  he  has  pub 
lished  some  letters  in  his  journal  that  are  as 
false  as  his  heart ;  but  let  him  beware,  lest  the 
world  should  see,  some  rainy  day,  an  extract 
from  a  certain  log-book  belonging  to  a  ship 
called  the  Montauk.  I  am  rejoiced  at  this 
marriage,  after  all,  commodore,  or  marriages 
rather,  for  I  understand  that  Mr.  Paul  Effing- 
ham  and  Sir  George  Templemore  intend  to 
make  a  double  bow-line  of  it  to-morrow  morn 
ing.  All  is  arranged,  and  as  soon  as  my  eyes 
have  witnessed  that  blessed  sight,  I  shall  trip 
for  New  York  again." 

"  It  is  clearly  made  out,  then,  that  the  young 
gentleman  is  Mr.  John  Effingham's  son  ?" 

66  As  clear  as  the  north-star  in  a  bright 
night.  The  fellow  who  spoke  to  me  at  the 
'  fun  of  fire,1  has  put  me  in  a  way  to  remove 
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the  last  doubt,  if  there  were  any  doubt.  Mr. 
Effingham  himself,  who  is  so  cool-headed  and 
cautious,  says  there  is  now  sufficient  proof  to 
make  it  good  in  any  court  in  America.  That 
point  may  be  set  down  as  settled,  and  for  my 
part,  I  rejoice  it  is  so;  since  Mr.  John  Effing* 
ham  has  so  long  passed  for  an  old  bachelor,  that 
it  is  a  credit  to  the  corps  to  find  one  of  them 
the  father  of  so  noble  a  son/1 

Here  the  commodore  dropped  his  anchor, 
and  the  two  friends  began  to  fish.  For  an 
hour  neither  talked  much,  but  having  obtained 
the  necessary  stock  of  perch,  they  landed  at 
the  favourite  spring,  and  prepared  a  fry. 
While  seated  on  the  grass,  alternating  between 
the  potations  of  punch  and  the  mastication  of 
the  fish,  these  worthies  again  renewed  the  dia 
logue  in  their  usual  discursive,  philosophical, 
and  sentimental  manner. 

"  We  are  citizens  of  a  surprisingly  great 
country,  commodore,"  commenced  Mr.  Truck, 
after  one  of  his  heaviest  draughts  ;  "  every 
body  says  it  from  Maine  to  Florida,  and  what 
everybody  says  must  be  true." 
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"  Just  so,  sir.  I  sometimes  wonder  how  so 
great  a  country  ever  came  to  produce  so  little 
a  man  as  myself." 

"  A  good  cow  may  have  a  bad  calf,  and 
that  explains  the  matter.  Have  you  many  as 
virtuous  and  pious  women  in  this  part  of  the 
world  as  Mrs.  Abbot  ?" 

"  The  hills  and  valleys  are  filled  with  them. 
You  mean  persons  who  have  got  so  much  re 
ligion,  that  they  have  no  room  for  anything 
else  ?" 

"  I  shall  mourn  to  my  dying  day  that  you 
were  not  brought  up  to  the  sea  !  If  you  dis 
cover  so  much  of  the  right  material  on  fresh 
water,  what  would  you  have  been  on  salt  ? 
The  people  who  suck  in  nutriment  from  a 
brain  and  a  conscience  like  those  of  Mr. 
Dodge,  too,  commodore,  must  get  in  time  to 
be  surprisingly  clear-sighted." 

"Just  so,  his  readers  soon  overreach  them 
selves.     But  it  Js  of  no  great  consequence,  sir  ; 
the  people  of  this  part  of  the  world  keep  no 
thing  long  enough  to  do  much  good  or  much 
'  harm  with  it." 
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"  Fond  of  change,  ha  ?" 

"  Like  unlucky  fishermen,  always  ready  to 
shift  the  ground.  I  dorTt  believe,  sir,  that  in 
all  this  region  you  can  find  a  dozen  graves 
of  sons,  that  lie  near  their  fathers.  Every 
body  seems  to  have  a  mortal  aversion  to  sta 
bility." 

"  It  is  hard  to  love  such  a  country,  com 
modore  !" 

"  Sir,  I  never  try  to  love  it.  God  has 
given  me  a  pretty  sheet  of  water,  that  suits 
my  fancy  and  wants,  a  beautiful  sky,  fine 
green  mountains,  and  I  am  satisfied.  One  may 
love  God  in  such  a  temple,  though  he  love 
nothing  else." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  if  you  love  nothing,  no 
thing  loves  you,  and  no  injustice  is  done." 

"  Just  so,  sir.  Self  has  got  to  be  the  idol, 
though  in  the  general  scramble  a  man  is  some 
times  puzzled  to  know  whether  he  is  himself, 
or  one  of  the  neighbours." 

"  I  wish  I  knew  your  political  sentiments, 
commodore ;  you  have  been  communicative  on 
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"  Excellent ;  I  honour  you  more  and  more 
.every  minute  I  pass  in  your  society.  We 
will  now  drink  to  the  future  happiness  of 
those  who  will  become  brides  and  bridegrooms 
to-morrow.  If  all  men  were  as  philosophical 
and  learned  as  you,  commodore,  the  human 
race  would  be  in  a  fairer  way  than  they  are 
to-day." 

"  Just  so ;  I  drink  to  them  with  all  my 
heart.  Is  it  not  surprising,  sir,  that  people 
like  Mrs.  Abbot  and  Mr.  Dodge  should  have 
it  in  their  power  to  injure  such  as  those  whose 
happiness  we  have  just  had  the  honour  of 
commemorating  in  advance  ?" 

"  Why,  commodore,  a  fly  may  bite  an 
elephant,  if  he  can  find  a  weak  spot  in  his 
hide.  I  do  not  altogether  understand  the 
history  of  the  marriage  of  Mr.  John  Effing- 
ham  myself,  but  we  see  the  issue  of  it  has 
been  a  fine  son.  Now  I  hold,  that  when 
a  man  fairly  marries,  he  is  bound  to  own 
it,  the  same  as  any  other  crime ;  for  he  owes 
it  to  those  who  have  not  been  as  guilty  as 
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himself,  to  show  the  world  that  he  no  longer 
belongs  to  them." 

"  Just  so  ;  but  we  have  flies,  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  that  will  bite  through  the  toughest 
hide." 

"  That  comes  from  there  being  no  quarter 
deck  in  your  social  ship,  commodore.  Now 
aboard  of  a  well-regulated  packet  all  the  think 
ing  is  done  aft ;  they  who  are  desirous  of 
knowing  whereabouts  the  vessel  is,  being  com 
pelled  to  wait  till  the  observations  are  taken, 
or  to  sit  down  in  their  ignorance.  The  whole 
difficulty  comes  from  the  fact,  that  sensible 
people  live  so  far  apart,  in  this  quarter 
of  the  world,  that  fools  have  more  than  an 
equal  chance.  You  understand  me,  commo 
dore  r 

66  Just  so,"  said  the  commodore,  laughing 
and  winking ;  "  well,  it  is  fortunate  that  there 
are  some  people  who  are  not  quite  as  weak- 
minded  as  some  other  people.  I  take  it,  Cap 
tain  Truck,  that  you  will  be  present  at  the 
wedding  ?'* 
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The  captain  now  winked  in  his  turn,  looked 
around  him  to  make  sure  no  one  was  listening, 
and  laying  a  finger  on  his  nose,  he  answered 
on  a  much  lower  key  than  was  usual  for 
him, — 

"  You  can  keep  a  secret,  I  know,  com 
modore.  Now,  what  I  have  to  say  is  not 
to  be  told  to  Mrs.  Abbot,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  repeated  and  multiplied,  but  it  is 
to  be  kept  as  snug  as  your  bait  in  the  bait- 
box." 

"  You  know  your  man,  sir." 

"  Well,  then,  about  ten  minutes  before  the 
clock  strikes  nine,  to-morrow  morning,  do  you 
slip  into  the  gallery  of  New  St.  Paul's,  and 
you  shall  see  beauty  and  modesty,  when  '  un 
adorned,  adorned  the  most/  You  compre 
hend?" 

"  Just  so ;"  and  the  hand  was  flourished 
even  more  than  usual. 

"  It  does  not  become  us  bachelors  to  be 
lenient  to  matrimony  ;  but  I  should  not  be  a 
happy  man,  were  I  not  to  witness  the  mar 
riage  of  Paul  Powis  and  Eve  Effingham." 
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Here  the  two  worthies  "  freshened  their 
nip,"  as  Captain  Truck  called  it,  and  then 
the  conversation  became  too  philosophical  and 
contemplative  for  this  unpretending  record 
of  events  and  ideas. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Then  plainly  know,  my  heart's  dear  love  is  set 
On  the  fair  daughter  of  rich  Capulet ; 
As  mine  on  hers,  so  hers  is  set  on  mine ; 
And  all  combined,  save  what  thou  must  combine 
By  holy  marriage. 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 


THE  morning  chosen  for  the  nuptials  of 
Eve  and  Grace  arrived,  and  all  the  inmates 
of  the  Wigwam  were  early  afoot,  though  the 
utmost  care  had  been  taken  to  prevent  the 
intelligence  of  the  approaching  ceremony  from 
getting  into  the  village.  They  little  knew, 
however,  how  closely  they  were  watched,  the 
mean  artifices  that  were  resorted  to  by  some 
who  called  themselves  their  neighbours,  to 
tamper  with  servants,  to  obtain  food  for  con- 
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jecture,  and  to  justify  to  themselves  their 
exaggerations,  falsehoods,  and  frauds.  The 
news  did  leak  out,  as  will  presently  be  seen, 
and  through  a  channel  that  may  cause  the 
reader,  who  is  unacquainted  with  some  of 
the  peculiarities  of  American  life,  a  little 
surprise. 

We  have  frequently  alluded  to  Annette, 
the  femme  de  chambre  that  had  followed  Eve 
from  Europe,  although  we  have  had  no  oc 
casion  to  dwell  on  her  character,  which  was 
that  of  a  woman  of  her  class,  as  that  class 
is  well  known  to  exist  in  France.  Annette  was 
young,  had  bright  sparkling  black  eyes,  was 
well-made,  and  possessed  the  usual  tournure 
and  manner  of  a  Parisian  grisette.  As  it  is 
the  besetting  weakness  of  provincial  habits 
to  mistake  graces  for  grace,  flourishes  for  ele 
gance,  and  exaggeration  for  merit,  Annette 
had  soon  acquired  a  reputation  in  her  circle, 
as  a  woman  of  more  than  usual  claims  to 
distinction.  Her  attire  was  in  the  height  of 
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the  fashion,  and,  being  composed  of  Eve's 
cast-off  clothes,  was  of  the  best  materials  ;  and 
attire  is  also  a  point  that  has  unusual  in 
fluence  on  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  the 
world. 

As  the  double  ceremony  was  to  take  place 
before  breakfast,  Annette  was  early  employed 
about  the  person  of  her  young  mistress,  adorn 
ing  it  in  its  bridal  robes.  As  she  worked  at 
her  usual  employment,  the  attendant  appeared 
unusually  agitated,  and  several  times  pins 
were  badly  pointed,  and  new  arrangements 
had  to  supersede  or  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
of  her  mistakes.  Eve  was  always  a  model 
of  patience,  and  she  bore  these  little  over 
sights  with  a  quiet  that  would  have  given 
Paul  an  additional  pledge  of  her  admirable 
self-command,  as  well  as  of  a  sweetness  of 
temper  that,  in  truth,  raised  her  almost  above 
the  common  failings  of  mortality. 

"  Vous  etes  un  peu  agitee,  ce  matin,  ma 
bonne  Annette"  she  merely  observed,  when 
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her  maid  had  committed  a  blunder  more  ma 
terial  than  common. 

"  J'espbre  que  Mademoiselle  a  ete  contente 
de  moi  jusqua  present"  returned  Annette, 
vexed  with  her  own  awkwardness,  and  speak 
ing  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  usual  to  an 
nounce  an  intention  to  quit  a  service. 

"  Certainly,  Annette,  you  have  conducted 
yourself  well,  and  are  very  expert  in  your 
metier.  But  why  do  you  ask  this  question 
just  at  this  moment  ?" 

"  Parceque — because — with  Mademoiselle's 
permission,  I  intended  to  ask  for  my  conge" 

"  Congi!  Do  you  think  of  quitting  me, 
Annette  ?" 

"  It  would  make  me  happier  than  anything 
else  to  die  in  the  service  of  Mademoiselle, 
but  we  are  all  subject  to  our  destiny," — the 
conversation  was  in  French, — "  and  mine  com 
pels  me  to  cease  my  services  as  femme  de 
chambre." 

"  This  is  a  sudden,  and  for  one  in  a  strange 
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country,  an  extraordinary  resolution.     May  I 
ask,  Annette,  what  you  propose  to  do  ?" 

Here  the  woman  gave  herself  many  airs, 
endeavoured  to  blush,  looked  on  the  carpet 
with  a  studied  modesty,  that  might  have  de 
ceived  one  who  did  not  know  the  genus,  and 
announced  her  intention  to  get  married,  too, 
at  the  end  of  the  present  month. 

"  Married  !"  repeated  Eve ;  "  surely  not 
to  old  Pierre,  Annette  ?" 

"  Pierre,  Mademoiselle !  I  shall  not  con 
descend  to  look  at  Pierre.  Je  vais  me  marier 
avec  un  avocat  /" 

"  Un  avocat  /" 

"  Oui,  Mademoiselle,  I  shall  marry  myself 
with  Monsieur  Aristobule  Bragg,  if  Made 
moiselle  shall  permit" 

Eve  was  mute  with  astonishment  for  a  short 
time,  notwithstanding  the  proofs  she  had  seen 
of  the  wide  range  that  the  ambition  of  an 
American  of  a  certain  class  allows  itself.  Of 
course  she  remembered  the  conversation  on  the 
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Point,  and  it  would  not  have  been  in  nature, 
had  not  a  mistress,  who  had  been  so  lately 
wooed,  felt  some  surprise  at  finding  her  dis 
carded  suitor  so  soon  seeking  consolation  in 
the  smiles  of  her  maid.  Still  her  surprise  was 
less  than  the  reader  will  probably  experience 
at  this  announcement,  for,  as  has  been  said, 
she  had  seen  too  much  of  the  active  and  pliant 
enterprise  of  the  lover,  to  feel  much  wonder 
at  any  of  his  moral  tours  deforce.  Even  Eve, 
however,  was  not  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  views  and  policy  that  had  led  Aristobulus 
to  this  consummation  of  all  his  matrimonial 
schemes,  which  must  be  explained  explicitly, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  properly  under 
stood. 

Mr.  Bragg  had  no  notion  of  any  distinctions 
in  the  world,  beyond  those  which  come  from 
money  and  political  success.  For  the  first 
he  had  a  practical  deference,  that  was  as  pro 
found  as  his  wishes  for  its  enjoyments,  and 
for  the  last  he  felt  precisely  the  sort  of  re- 
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verence  that  one  educated  under  a  feudal 
system  would  feel  for  a  feudal  lord.  The 
first,  after  several  unsuccessful  efforts,  he  had 
found  unattainable  by  means  of  matrimony, 
and  he  had  turned  his  thoughts  towards  An 
nette,  whom  he  had  for  some  months  held 
in  reserve,  in  the  event  of  his  failing  with 
Eve  and  Grace,  (for  on  both  these  heiresses  had 
he  entertained  designs,)  as  a  pis  aller.  An 
nette  was  a  dressmaker  of  approved  taste,  her 
person  was  sufficiently  attractive,  her  broken 
English  gave  poignancy  to  thoughts  of  no 
great  depth,  she  was  of  a  suitable  age,  and  he 
had  made  his  proposals,  and  had  been  ac 
cepted,  as  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  Eve 
and  Grace  were  irretrievably  lost  to  him.  Of 
course  the  Parisienne  did  not  hesitate  an  in 
stant  about  becoming  the  wife  of  an  avocat, 
for,  agreeably  to  her  habits,  matrimony  was 
a  legitimate  means  of  bettering  her  condi 
tion  in  life.  Their  plan  was  soon  arranged. 
They  were  to  be  married  as  soon  as  Annette's 
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month's  notice  had  expired,  and  then  they 
were  to  emigrate  to  the  far  West,  where  Mr. 
Bragg  proposed  to  practise  law,  to  keep  school, 
or  to  go  to  Congress;  or  to  turn  trader,  to 
keep  tavern,  or  to  saw  lumber ;  or,  in  short, 
to  turn  his  hand  to  anything  that  offered, 
while  Annette  was  to  help  along  with  the 
menage,  by  making  dresses,  and  teaching 
French ;  the  latter  occupation  promising  to 
be  somewhat  peripatetic,  the  population  being 
scattered,  and  few  of  the  dwellers  in  the  in 
terior  deeming  it  necessary  to  take  more  than 
a  quarter's  instruction  in  any  of  the  higher 
branches  of  education,  the  object  being  to 
study,  as  it  is  called,  and  not  to  learn.  Aris- 
tobulus,  who  was  filled  with  go-a-headism, 
would  have  shortened  the  delay,  but  this  An 
nette  positively  resisted,  her  esprit  de  corps 
as  a  servant,  and  all  her  notions  of  justice, 
repudiating  the  notion  that  the  connection 
which  had  existed  so  long  between  Eve  and 
herself  was  to  be  cut  off  at  a  moment's  warn- 
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ing.  So  diametrically  were  the  ideas  of  the 
fiancks  opposed  to  each  other  on  this  point, 
that  at  one  time  it  threatened  a  rupture  ;  Mr. 
Bragg  asserting  the  natural  independence  of 
man,  to  a  degree  that  would  have  rendered 
him  independent  of  all  obligations  that  were 
not  effectually  clenched  by  the  law,  and  An 
nette  maintaining  the  dignity  of  a  European 
femme  de  chambre,  whose  sense  of  propriety 
demanded  that  she  should  not  quit  her  place 
without  giving  a  regular  notice.  The  affair 
was  happily  decided  by  Aristobulus'  receiving 
a  commission  to  tend  a  store,  in  the  absence  of 
its  owner ;  Mr.  Effingham,  at  a  hint  from  his 
daughter,  having  profited,  by  the  annual  ex 
piration  of  his  time,  to  bring  their  connexion 
to  an  end. 

This  termination  to  the  passion  of  Mr. 
Bragg  would  have  afforded  Eve  a  good  deal 
of  amusement  at  any  other  moment,  but  a 
bride  cannot  be  expected  to  give  too  much  of 
her  attention  to  the  felicity  and  prospects  of 
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those  who  have  no  natural  or  acquired  claims 
to  her  affection.  The  cousins  met,  attired  for 
the  ceremony,  in  Mr.  Effingham's  room,  where 
he  soon  came  in  person,  to  lead  them  to  the 
drawing-room.  It  is  seldom  that  two  more 
lovely  young  women  were  ever  brought  to 
gether  on  a  similar  occasion.  As  Mr.  Effing- 
ham  stood  between  them,  holding  a  hand  of 
each,  his  moistened  eyes  turned  from  one  to 
the  other,  in  an  honest  pride  and  admiration 
that  even  his  tenderness  could  not  restrain. 
The  toilettes  were  as  simple  as  the  marriage 
ceremony  will  permit,  for  it  was  intended  that 
there  should  be  no  unnecessary  parade ;  and, 
perhaps,  the  delicate  beauty  of  each  of  the 
brides  was  rendered  the  more  attractive  by 
this  simplicity,  as  it  has  often  been  justly 
remarked  that  the  fair  of  this  country  are  more 
winning  in  dress  of  a  less  conventional  cha 
racter  than  when  in  the  elaborate  and  regu 
lated  attire  of  ceremonies.  As  might  hav% 
been  expected,  there  was  most  of  soul  and 
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feeling  in  Eve's  countenance,  though  Grace 
wore  an  air  of  charming  modesty  and  nature. 
Both  were  unaffected,  simple,  and  graceful,  and 
we  may  add  that  both  trembled  as  Mr.  Effing- 
ham  took  their  hands. 

"  This  is  a  pleasing  and  yet  a  painful  hour," 
said  that  kind  and  excellent  man;  "one  in 
which  I  gain  a  son,  and  lose  a  daughter." 

"And  /,  dearest  uncle,"  exclaimed  Grace, 
whose  feelings  trembled  on  her  eye-lids,  like 
the  dew  ready  to  drop  from  the  leaf,  "  have  / 
no  connexion  with  your  feelings  ?" 

"  You  are  the  daughter  that  I  lose,  my 
child,  for  Eve  will  still  remain  with  me.  But 
Templemore  has  promised  to  be  grateful,  and 
I  will  trust  to  his  word."" 

Mr.  Effingham  then  embraced  with  fervour 
both  the  charming  young  women,  who  stood 
apparelled  for  the  most  important  event  in 
their  lives,  lovely  in  their  youth,  beauty,  inno 
cence,  and  modesty,  and,  taking  an  arm  of 
each,  he  led  them  below.  John  Effingham,  the 
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two  bridegrooms,  Captain  Ducie,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bloomfield,  Mrs.  Hawker,  Captain  Truck,  Ma 
demoiselle  Viefville,  Annette  and  Anne  Sidley, 
were  all  assembled  in  the  drawing-room,  ready 
to  receive  them;  and  as  soon  as  shawls  were 
thrown  round  Eve  and  Grace,  in  order  to  con 
ceal  their  wedding  dresses,  the  whole  of  the 
party  proceeded  to  the  church. 

The  distance  between  the  Wigwam  and  New 
St.  Paul's  was  very  trifling,  the  solemn  pines 
of  the  church-yard  blending  with  the  gayer 
trees  of  the  grounds  of  the  former,  from  many 
points  ;  and  as  the  buildings  in  this  part  of  the 
village  were  few,  the  whole  of  the  bridal  train 
entered  the  tower  unobserved  by  the  eyes  of 
the  curious.  The  clergyman  was  waiting  in 
the  chancel,  and  as  each  of  the  young  men  led 
the  object  of  his  choice  immediately  to  the 
altar,  the  double  ceremony  began  without  any 
delay.  At  this  instant,  Aristobulus,  Mr. 
Dodge,  and  Mrs.  Abbot  advanced  from  the 
rear  of  the  gallery,  and  coolly  took  their  seats 
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in  its  front.  Neither  belonged  to  this  parti 
cular  church,  though,  having  discovered  that 
the  marriages  were  to  take  place  this  morning, 
by  means  of  Annette,  they  had  no  scruple  on 
the  score  of  delicacy  about  thrusting  themselves 
forward  on  the  occasion ;  for,  to  the  latest 
moment,  the  publicity  principle,  which  appeared 
to  be  interwoven  with  their  very  natures,  in 
duced  them  to  think  that  nothing  was  so  sacred 
as  to  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  their  rabid 
curiosity.  They  entered  the  church,  because 
a  church  they  held  to  be  a  public  place,  pre 
cisely  on  the  principle  that  others  of  their 
class  conceive  if  a  gate  be  blown  open  by  acci 
dent,  it  removes  all  the  moral  defences  against 
trespassers,  in  removing  the  physical. 

The  solemn  language  of  the  prayers  and 
vows  proceeded  none  the  less  for  the  presence 
of  these  unwelcome  intruders,  for  at  that  grave 
moment  all  other  thoughts  were  hushed  in 
those  that  more  properly  belonged  to  the  scene. 
As  the  clergyman  made  the  usual  appeal  t( 
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know  if  any  man  could  give  a  reason  why  those 
who  stood  before  him  should  not  be  united  in 
holy  wedlock,  Mrs.  Abbot  nudged  Mr.  Dodge, 
and,  in  the  fulness  of  her  discontent,  sagely 
inquired  in  a  whisper  if  it  were  not  possible  to 
raise  some  valid  objection.  Could  she  have 
had  her  pious  wish,  the  simple,  unpretending, 
meek,  and  church-going  Eve  should  never  be 
married  at  all.  But  the  editor  was  not  a  man 
to  act  openly  in  anything,  his  particular  pro 
vince  being  insinuations  and  innuendoes.  As 
a  hint  would  not  now  be  available,  he  deter 
mined  to  postpone  his  revenge  to  a  future  day. 
We  say  revenge,  for  Steadfast  was  of  that  class 
that  consider  any  happiness  or  advantage,  in 
which  they  are  not  ample  participators,  as  a 
wrong  done  to  themselves. 

It  is  a  wise  regulation  of  the  church,  that 
which  makes  the  marriage  ceremony  brief;  for 
the  intensity  of  the  feelings  it  often  creates 
would  frequently  become  too  powerful  to  be 
suppressed ,.  were  it  unnecessarily  prolonged. 
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Mr.  Effinghara  gave  away  both  the  brides,  the 
one  in  the  quality  of  parent,  the  other  in  that 
of  guardian,  and  neither  of  the  bridegrooms 
got  the  ring  on  the  wrong  finger.  This  is  all 
we  have  to  say  of  the  immediate  scene  at  the 
altar.  As  soon  as  the  benediction  was  pro 
nounced,  and  the  brides  were  released  from  the 
first  embraces  of  their  husbands,  Mr.  Effing- 
ham,  without  even  kissing  Eve,  threw  the 
shawls  over  their  shoulders,  and,  taking  an  arm 
of  each,  he  led  them  both  rapidly  from  the 
church,  for  he  felt  reluctant  to  suffer  the  holy 
feelings  that  were  uppermost  in  his  heart  to  be 
the  spectacle  of  rude  and  intrusive  observers. 
At  the  door  he  relinquished  Eve  to  Paul,  and 
Grace  to  Sir  George,  with  a  silent  pressure  of 
the  hand  of  each,  and  signed  for  them  to  pro 
ceed  swiftly  towards  the  Wigwam.  He  was 
obeyed,  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
from  the  time  they  had  left  the  drawing-room, 
the  whole  party  were  again  assembled  in  it. 
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What  a  change  had  been  produced  in  the 
situation  of  so  many  in  that  brief  interval  I 

"  Father,"  Eve  whispered  as  Mr.  Effingham 
folded  her  to  his  heart,  while  the  unbidden 
tears  fell  from  both  their  eyes,  "  I  am  still 
thine !" 

"It  would  break  my  heart  to  think  other 
wise,  darling.  No,  no ;  I  have  not  lost  a 
daughter,  but  have  gained  a  son." 

"And  what  place  am  I  to  occupy  in  this 
scene  of  fondness  ?"  inquired  John  Effingham, 
who  had  considerately  paid  his  compliments  to 
Grace  first,  that  she  might  not  feel  forgotten  at 
such  a  moment,  and  who  had  so  managed  that 
she  was  now  receiving  the  congratulations  of 
the  rest  of  the  party ;  "  am  I  to  lose  both  son 
and  daughter  ?" 

Eve,  smiling  sweetly  through  her  tears 
raised  herself  from  her  own  father's  arms,  and 
was  received  in  those  of  her  husband's  parent. 
After  he  had  fondly  kissed  her  forehead  se- 
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veral  times,  without  withdrawing  from  his  bo 
som,  she  parted  the  rich  hair  on  his  forehead, 
passing  her  hand  down  his  face  like  an  infant, 
and  said  softly, 

"  Cousin  Jack !" 

"  I  believe  this  must  be  my  rank  and  estima 
tion  stilL  Paul  shall  make  no  difference  in 
our  feelings,  but  we  will  love  each  other,  as 
we  have  ever  done." 

"  Paul  can  be  nothing  now  between  you  and 
me.  You  have  always  been  a  second  father  in 
my  eyes  and  in  my  heart.  Dear,  dear,  cousin 

Jack." 

John  Effingham  pressed  the  beautiful,  ar 
dent,  blushing  girl  to  his  bosom  again,  and,  as 
he  did  so,  both  felt,  notwithstanding  their  lan 
guage,  that  a  new  and  dearer  tie  than  ever 
bound  them  together.  Eve  now  received  the 
compliments  of  the  rest  of  the  party,  when  the 
two  brides  retired  to  change  the  dresses  in 
which  they  had  appeared  at  the  altar  for  their 
more  ordinary  attire. 
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In  her  own  dressing-room,  Eve  found  Anne 
Sidley  waiting  with  impatience  to  pour  out  her 
feelings,  for  the  honest  and  affectionate  crea 
ture  was  too  sensitive  to  open  the  flood-gates  of 
her  affections  in  the  presence  of  third  parties. 

"  Ma'am  —  Miss  Eve  —  Mrs.  Effingham  f 
she  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  her  young  mistress 
entered ;  afraid  of  saying  too  much  now  that 
her  nurseling  had  become  a  married  woman. 

"  My  kind  and  good  Nanny  !"  and  Eve 
took  her  old  nurse  in  her  arms,  their  tears 
mingling  in  silence  for  near  a  minute.  "  You 
have  seen  your  child  enter  on  the  last  of  her 
great  earthly  engagements,  Nanny,  and  I 
know  that  you  pray  that  they  may  prove 
happy  ones." 

66  I  do—I  do — ma'am,  madam,  Miss  Eve. — 
What  am  I  to  call  you  in  future,  ma'am  ?" 

"  Call  me  Miss  Eve,  as  you  have  done  since 
my  childhood,  dearest  Nanny." 

Nanny  received  this  permission  with  delight, 
and  twenty  times  that  morning  she  availed 

VOL.  III.  N 
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herself  of  it.  She  continued  to  use  the  term  until, 
two  years  later,  she  danced  a  miniature  JEve  on 
her  knee,  as  she  had  done  its  mother,  when  ma 
tronly  rank  began  silently  to  assert  its  rights, 
and  our  present  bride  became  Mrs.  Effingham. 

"  I  shall  not  quit  you,  ma^am,  now  that  you 
are  married?"  Anne  timidly  asked,  for  al 
though  she  could  scarcely  think  such  an  event 
within  the  bounds  of  probability,  and  Eve  had 
already  more  than  once  assured  her  to  the  con 
trary,  still  did  she  love  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure.  "  I  hope  nothing  will  ever 
happen  to  make  me  quit  you,  ma'am." 

"  Nothing  of  that  sort,  with  my  consent, 
ever  shall  happen,  my  excellent  Nanny.  And 
now  that  Annette  is  about  to  get  married,  I 
shall  have  more  than  the  usual  necessity  for 
your  services." 

"  And  Mamerzelle,  ma'am  ?"  inquired  Nan 
ny  with  sparkling  eyes;  "  I  suppose  she,  too, 
will  return  to  her  own  country,  now  you  know 
everything,  and  have  no  farther  occasion  for 
her  ?" 
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"  Mademoiselle  Viefville  will  return  to 
France  in  the  autumn,  but  it  will  be  with 
us  all ;  for  my  dear  father,  cousin  Jack,  my 
husband — "  Eve  blushed  as  she  pronounced 
the  novel  word,  "  and  myself,  not  forgetting 
you,  my  old  nurse,  shall  all  sail  for  England, 
with  Sir  George  and  Lady  Templemore,  on 
our  way  to  Italy,  the  first  week  in  October." 

66  I  care  not,  ma'am,  so  that  I  go  with  you. 
I  would  rather  we  did  not  live  in  a  country 
where  I  cannot  understand  all  that  the  people 
say  to  you,  but  wherever  you  are,  will  be  my 
earthly  paradise." 

Eve  once  more  kissed  the  true-hearted  wo 
man,  and  Annette  entering  she  changed  her 
dress. 

The  two  brides  met  at  the  head  of  the  great 
stairs,  on  their  way  back  to  the  drawing-room. 
Eve  was  a  little  in  advance,  but,  with  a  half- 
concealed  smile,  she  gave  way  to  Grace,  curt 
sying  gravely,  and  saying, — 

"  It  does  not  become  me  to  precede  Lady 

N2 
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Templemore — I  who  am  only  Mrs.  Paul  Ef- 
fingham." 

"  Nay,  dear  Eve,  I  am  not  so  weak  as  you 
imagine.  Do  you  not  think  I  should  have 
married  him  had  he  not  been  a  baronet  ?" 

"  Templemore,  my  dear  coz,  is  a  man  any 
woman  might  love,  and  I  believe  as  firmly  as  I 
hope  it  sincerely,  that  he  will  make  you  happy." 

"  And  yet  there  is  one  woman  who  would 
not  love  him,  Eve  !" 

Eve  looked  steadily  at  her  cousin,  for  a 
moment  startled;  and  then  she  felt  gratified 
that  Sir  George  had  been  so  honest,  for  the 
frankness  and  manliness  of  his  avowal  was  a 
pledge  of  the  good  faith  and  sincerity  of  his 
character :  she  took  her  cousin  affectionately  by 
the  hand,  and  said, — 

"  Grace,  this  confidence  is  the  hightest  com 
pliment  you  can  pay  me,  and  it  merits  a  re 
turn.  That  Sir  George  Templemore  may  have 
had  a  passing  inclination  for  one  who  so  little 
deserved  it,  may  be  true;  but  my  heart  was 
anothers  long  before  I  knew  him." 
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"  You  never  would  have  married  Temple- 
more,  coz  ;  he  says  himself,  now,  that  you  are 
quite  too  continental,  as  he  calls  it,  to  like  an 
Englishman." 

"  Then  I  shall  take  the  first  good  occasion 
to  undeceive  him,  for  I  do  like  an  Englishman, 
and  he  is  the  identical  man." 

As  few  women  are  jealous  on  their  wedding- 
days,  Grace  took  this  in  good  part,  and  they 
descended  the  stairs  together,  side  by  side, 
reflecting  each  other's  happiness  in  their  timid 
but  heart-felt  smiles.  In  the  great  hall  they 
were  met  by  the  bridegrooms,  and  each  taking 
the  arm  of  him  who  had  now  become  of  so 
vast  importance  to  her,  they  paced  the  room 
to  and  fro  until  summoned  to  the  dejeuner  a 
la  fourchette  which  had  been  prepared  under 
the  especial  superintendence  of  Mademoiselle 
Viefville,  after  the  manner  of  her  country. 

Wedding-days,  like  all  formally  prepared 
festivals,  are  apt  to  go  off  a  little  heavily. 
Such,  however,  was  not  the  case  with  this,  for 
every  appearance  of  premeditation  and  pre- 
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Templemore — I  who  am  only  Mrs.  Paul  Ef- 
fmgham." 

"  Nay,  dear  Eve,  I  am  not  so  weak  as  you 
imagine.  Do  you  not  think  I  should  have 
married  him  had  he  not  been  a  baronet  ?" 

"  Templemore,  my  dear  coz,  is  a  man  any 
woman  might  love,  and  I  believe  as  firmly  as  I 
hope  it  sincerely,  that  he  will  make  you  happy." 

"  And  yet  there  is  one  woman  who  would 
not  love  him,  Eve  !" 

Eve  looked  steadily  at  her  cousin,  for  a 
moment  startled;  and  then  she  felt  gratified 
that  Sir  George  had  been  so  honest,  for  the 
frankness  and  manliness  of  his  avowal  was  a 
pledge  of  the  good  faith  and  sincerity  of  his 
character :  she  took  her  cousin  affectionately  by 
the  hand,  and  said, — 

"  Grace,  this  confidence  is  the  hightest  com 
pliment  you  can  pay  me,  and  it  merits  a  re 
turn.  That  Sir  George  Templemore  may  have 
had  a  passing  inclination  for  one  who  so  little 
deserved  it,  may  be  true ;  but  my  heart  was 
anothers  long  before  I  knew  him." 
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"  You  never  would  have  married  Temple- 
more,  coz  ;  he  says  himself,  now,  that  you  are 
quite  too  continental,  as  he  calls  it,  to  like  an 
Englishman." 

"  Then  I  shall  take  the  first  good  occasion 
to  undeceive  him,  for  I  do  like  an  Englishman, 
and  he  is  the  identical  man." 

As  few  women  are  jealous  on  their  wedding- 
days,  Grace  took  this  in  good  part,  and  they 
descended  the  stairs  together,  side  by  side, 
reflecting  each  other's  happiness  in  their  timid 
but  heart-felt  smiles.  In  the  great  hall  they 
were  met  by  the  bridegrooms,  and  each  taking 
the  arm  of  him  who  had  now  become  of  so 
vast  importance  to  her,  they  paced  the  room 
to  and  fro  until  summoned  to  the  dejeuner  a 
la  fourchette  which  had  been  prepared  under 
the  especial  superintendence  of  Mademoiselle 
Viefville,  after  the  manner  of  her  country. 

Wedding-days,  like  all  formally  prepared 
festivals,  are  apt  to  go  off  a  little  heavily. 
Such,  however,  was  not  the  case  with  this,  for 
every  appearance  of  premeditation  and  pre- 
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paration  vanished  with  this  meal.  It  is  true 
the  family  did  not  quit  the  ground,  but,  with 
this  exception,  ease  and  tranquil  happiness 
reigned  throughout.  Captain  Truck  was  alone 
disposed  to  be  sentimental,  and  more  than 
once,  as  he  looked  about  him,  he  expressed  his 
doubts  whether  he  had  pursued  the  right 
course  to  attain  happiness. 

"  I  find  myself  in  a  solitary  category,"  he 
said,  at  the  dinner-table  in  the  evening.  "  Mrs. 
Hawker  and  both  the  Mr.  Effingbams  have 
been  married ;  everybody  else  is  married,  and 
I  believe  I  must  take  refuge  in  saying  I  will 
be  married,  if  I  can  persuade  any  one  to  have 
me.  Even  Mr.  Powis,  my  right  hand  man  in 
all  that  African  affair,  has  deserted  me,  and 
left  me  like  a  single  dead  pine  in  one  of  your 
clearings,  or  a  jewel-block  dangling  at  a  yard 
arm,  without  a  sheave.  Mrs.  Bride — "  the 
captain  styled  Eve  thus  throughout  the  day, 
to  the  utter  neglect  of  the  claims  of  Lady 
Templemore — "  Mrs.  Bride,  we  will  consider 
my  forlorn  condition  more  philosophically, 
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when  I  shall  have  the  honour  to  take  you  and 
so  many  of  this  blessed  party  back  again  to 
Europe,  where  I  found  you.  Under  your  ad 
vice  I  think  I  might  even  yet  venture." 

"  And  I  am  overlooked  entirely,"  cried  Mr. 
Howel,  who  had  been  invited  to  make  one  at 
the  wedding-feast.  "  What  is  to  become  of  me, 
Captain  Truck,  if  this  marrying  mania  go  any 
further  ?" 

"  I  have  long  had  a  plan  for  your  welfare, 
my  dear  sir,  that  I  will  take  this  opportunity 
to  divulge.  I  propose,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
that  we  enlist  Mr.  Howel  in  our  project  for 
this  autumn,  and  that  we  carry  him  with  us  to 
Europe.  I  shall  be  proud  to  have  the  honour 
of  introducing  him  to  his  old  friend  the  island 
of  Great  Britain." 

"  Oh  !  that  is  a  happiness,  I  fear,  that  is 
not  in  reserve  for  me  !"  said  Mr.  Howel  plain 
tively.  "  I  have  thought  of  these  things  in 
my  time,  I  confess,  but  age  will  now  defeat 
any  such  hopes." 

"  Age,  Tom  Howel !"  said  John  Effingham ; 
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"  you  are  but  fifty,  like  Ned  and  myself. 
We  were  all  boys  together  forty  years  ago ; 
and  yet  you  find  us,  who  have  so  lately  re 
turned,  ready  to  take  a  fresh  departure.  Pluck 
up  heart ;  there  may  be  a  steam-boat  ready  to 
bring  you  back  by  the  time  you  wish  to  re 
turn." 

"  Never !"  said  Captain  Truck,  positively. 
"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  morally  impossi 
ble  that  the  Atlantic  should  ever  be  navigated 
by  steamers.  That  doctrine  I  shall  maintain 
to  my  dying  day ;  but  what  need  of  a  steamer 
when  we  have  packets  like  palaces  ?" 

"  I  did  not  know,  Captain,  that  you  enter 
tained  so  hearty  a  respect  for  Great  Britain. — 
It  is  encouraging,  really,  to  find  so  generous 
a  feeling  toward  the  old  island  in  one  of  her 
descendants.  Sir  George  and  Lady  Temple- 
more,  permit  me  to  drink  to  your  lasting  feli 
city." 

"  Ay,  ay,  I  entertain  no  ill  will  to  England, 
though  her  tobacco  laws  are  none  of  the 
gentlest.  But  my  wish  to  export  you,  Mr. 
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Howel,  is  less  from  a  desire  to  show  you  Eng 
land,  than  to  let  you  perceive  that  there  are 
other  countries  in  Europe — " 

"  Other  countries  !  —  Surely  you  do  not 
suppose  that  I  am  so  ignorant  of  geography 
as  to  believe  that  there  are  no  other  countries 
in  Europe  —  no  such  places  as  Hanover, 
Brunswick,  and  Brunswick  Lunenberg,  and 
Denmark  ;  the  sister  of  old  George  the  Third 
married  the  king  of  that  country  ;  and  Wur- 
temberg,  the  king  of  which  married  the 
Princess  Royal." 

"And  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,"  added  John 
Effingham  gravely,  "a  princess  of  which  ac 
tually  married  George  the  Third  in  proprid 
persona,  as  well  as  by  proxy.  Nothing  can  be 
plainer  than  your  geography,  Howel :  but,  in 
addition  to  these  particular  regions,  our  worthy 
friend  the  captain  wishes  you  to  know  also  that 
there  are  such  places  as  France,  and  Austria, 
and  Russia,  and  Italy,  though  the  latter  can 
scarcely  repay  a  man  for  the  trouble  of  visit 
ing  it." 

N5 
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"  You  have  guessed  my  motive,  Mr.  John 
Effingham,  and  expressed  it  more  discreetly 
than  I  could  possibly  have  done,"  cried  the 
captain.  "  If  Mr.  Howel  will  do  me  the  favour 
to  take  passages  with  me,  going  and  coming,  I 
shall  consider  the  pleasure  of  his  remarks  on 
men  and  things  as  one  of  the  greatest  advan 
tages  I  ever  possessed." 

"  I  do  not  know  but  I  might  be  induced  to 
venture  as  far  as  England,  but  not  a  foot 
farther,1' 

"  Pas  a  Paris  /"  exclaimed  Mademoiselle 
Viefville,  who  wondered  why  any  rational 
being  would  take  the  trouble  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  merely  to  see  ce  mvlancolique  Londres. 
"  You  will  go  to  Paris,  for  my  sake,  Monsieur 
Howel  ?" 

"  For  your  sake,  indeed,  I  would  do  any 
thing;  but  hardly  for  my  own.  I  confess  I 
have  thought  of  this,  and  I  will  think  of  it 
farther.  I  should  like  to  see  the  King  of  Eng 
land,  and  the  House  of  Lords,  I  confess,  before 
I  die." 
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"  Ay,  and  the  Tower,  and  the  Boar's  Head 
at  East  Cheap,  and  the  statue  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  London  Bridge,  and  Rich 
mond  Hill,  and  Bow-street,  and  Somerset 
House,  and  Oxford  Road,  and  Bartlemy  Fair, 
and  Hungerford  Market,  and  Charing  Cross, — 
old  Charing  Cross,  Tom  Howel,"  added  John 
Effingham,  with  a  good-natured  nod  of  the 
head. 

"  A  wonderful  nation  !"  cried  Mr.  Howel, 
whose  eyes  sparkled  as  the  other  proceeded. 
"  I  do  not  think,  after  all,  that  I  can  die  in 
peace  without  having  seen  some  of  these  things: 
all  would  be  too  much  for  me.  How  far  is  the 
Isle  of  Dogs  from  St.  Catherine's  Docks,  cap 
tain  r 

"  Oh  !  but  a  few  cables1  lengths.  If  you 
will  only  stick  to  the  ship  until  she  is  fairly 
docked,  I  will  promise  you  a  sight  of  the  Isle 
of  Dogs  before  you  land,  even.  But  then  you 
must  promise  me  to  carry  out  no  tobacco." 

"  No  fear  of  me  ;  I  neither  smoke  nor  chew, 
and  it  does  not  surprise  me  that  a  nation  so 
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polished  as  the  English  should  have  this  anti 
pathy  to  tobacco.  And  one  might  really  see 
the  Isle  of  Dogs  before  landing  !  It  is  a  won 
derful  country !  Mrs.  Bloomfield,  will  you 
ever  be  able  to  die  tranquilly  without  seeing 
England  ?" 

"  I  hope,  sir,  whenever  that  event  shall  ar 
rive,  that  it  may  be  met  tranquilly,  let  what 
may  happen  previously.  I  do  confess,  in  com 
mon  with  Mrs.  Effingham,  a  longing  desire  to 
see  Italy ;  a  wish  that  I  believe  she  entertains 
from  her  actual  knowledge,  and  which  I  enter 
tain  from  my  bright  anticipations.1" 

"  Now,  this  really  surprises  me.  What  can 
Italy  possess  to  repay  for  the  trouble  of  travel 
ling  so  far  ?" 

"  I  trust,  cousin  Jack,"  said  Eve,  colouring 
at  the  sound  of  her  own  voice,  for  on  that  day 
of  extreme  happiness  and  intense  emotions  she 
had  become  so  sensitive  as  to  be  less  self-pos 
sessed  than  common,  "  that  our  friend  Mr. 
Wenham  may  not  be  forgotten,  but  that  he 
may  be  invited  to  join  the  party." 
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This  representation  of  lajeune  Amerique  was 
also  present  at  the  dinner,  out  of  regard  to  his 
deceased  father,  who  was  a  very  old  friend  of 
Mr.  Effingham;  and  being  so  favourably  no 
ticed  by  the  bride,  he  did  not  fail  to  reply. 

u  I  believe  an  American  has  little  to  learn 
from  any  nation  but  his  own,"  observed  Mr. 
Wenham,  with  the  complacency  of  the  school 
to  which  he  belonged,  "  although  one  might 
wish  that  all  of  this  country  should  travel,  in 
order  that  the  rest  of  the  world  might  have 
the  benefit  of  the  intercourse." 

"  It  is  a  thousand  pities,"  said  John  Effing- 
ham,  "  that  one  of  our  universities,  for  in 
stance,  was  not  ambulant.  Old  Yale  was  in 
its  infancy ;  but,  unlike  most  other  creatures, 
it  went  about  with  greater  ease  to  itself  when 
a  child  than  it  can  now  move  with  in  full 
manhood." 

"  Mr.  John  Effingham  loves  to  be  facetious," 
said  Mr.  Wenham  with  dignity ;  for  while  he 
was  as  credulous  as  could  be  wished  on  the 
subject  of  American  superiority,  he  was  not 
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quite  so  bland  as  the  votaries  of  the  Anglo- 
American  school,  who  usually  yield  the  control 
of  all  their  faculties  and  common  sense  to  their 
masters  on  the  points  connected  with  their  be 
setting  weakness.  "  Everybody  is  agreed,  I  be 
lieve,  that  the  American  imparts  more  than  he 
receives,  in  his  intercourse  with  Europeans." 

The  smiles  of  the  more  experienced  of  this 
young  man's  listeners  were  well  bred  and  con 
cealed,  and  the  conversation  turned  to  other 
subjects.  It  was  easy  to  raise  the  laugh  on 
such  an  occasion,  and,  contrary  to  the  usages 
of  the  Wigwam,  where  the  men  usually  left  the 
table  with  the  other  sex,  Captain  Truck,  John 
Effingham,  Mr.  Bloomfield,  and  Mr.  Howei 
made  what  is  called  a  night  of  it.  Much  deli 
cious  claret  was  consumed,  and  the  honest  cap 
tain  was  permitted  to  enjoy  his  segar.  About 
midnight  he  swore  he  had  half  a  mind  to  write 
a  letter  to  Mrs.  Hawker,  with  an  offer  of  his 
hand ;  as  for  his  heart,  that  she  well  knew  she 
had  possessed  for  a  long  time. 

The   next   day,  about   the   hour   when  the 
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house  was  tranquil,  from  the  circumstance  that 
most  of  its  inmates  were  abroad  on  their  several 
avocations  of  boating,  riding,  shopping,  or 
walking,  Eve  was  in  the  library,  her  father 
having  left  it  a  few  minutes  before  to  mount 
his  horse.  She  was  seated  at  a  table,  writing  a 
letter  to  an  aged  relative  of  her  own  sex,  to 
communicate  the  circumstance  of  her  marriage. 
The  door  was  half  open,  and  Paul  appeared  at 
it  unexpectedly,  coming  in  search  of  his  young 
bride.  His  step  had  been  so  light,  and  so  in 
tently  was  our  heroine  engaged  with  her  letter, 
that  his  approach  was  unnoticed,  though  it  had 
now  been  a  long  time  since  the  ear  of  Eve  had 
learned  to  know  his  tread,  and  her  heart  to 
beat  at  its  welcome  sound.  Perhaps  a  beauti 
ful  woman  is  never  so  winningly  lovely  as 
when,  in  her  neat  morning  attire,  she  seems 
fresh  and  sweet  as  the  new-born  day.  Eve  had 
paid  a  little  more  attention  to  her  toilette  than 
usual  even,  admitting  just  enough  of  a  pro 
perly  selected  jewellery,  a  style  of  ornament 
that  so  singularly  denotes  the  refinement  of 
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a  gentlewoman  when  judiciously  used,  and 
which  as  infallibly  betrays  vulgarity  under 
other  circumstances.  Her  morning  attire  had 
rather  more  than  the  customary  finish,  though 
it  was  impossible  not  to  perceive  at  a  glance 
that  she  was  in  an  undress.  The  Parisian  skill 
of  Annette,  on  which  Mr.  Bragg  based  so  many 
of  his  hopes  of  future  fortune,  had  cut  and 
fitted  the  robe  to  her  faultlessly  beautiful 
person  with  a  tact,  or  it  might  be  truer  to  say 
a  contact,  so  perfect,  that  it  even  left  more 
charms  to  be  imagined  than  it  displayed, 
though  the  outline  of  the  whole  figure  was  that 
of  the  most  lovely  womanhood.  But,  notwith- 
standing  the  exquisite  modeling  of  the  whole 
form,  the  almost  fairy  lightness  of  the  full, 
swelling,  but  small  foot,  about  which  nothing 
seemed  lean  and  attenuated,  and  the  exquisite 
hand  that  appeared  from  among  the  ruffles  of 
the  dress,  Paul  stood  lost  in  almost  breathless 
admiration  of  the  countenance  of  his  "  bright 
and  blooming  bride."  Perhaps  there  is  no  sen 
timent  so  touchingly  endearing  to  a  man  as 
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that  which  comes  over  him  as  he  contemplates 
the  beauty,  confiding  faith,  holy  purity  and 
truth  that  shine  in  the  countenance  of  a  young, 
unpractised,  innocent  woman,  when  she  has 
so  far  overcome  her  natural  timidity  as  to  pour 
out  her  tenderness  in  his  behalf,  arid  to  submit 
to  the  strongest  impulses  of  her  nature.  Such 
was  now  the  fact  with  Eve.  She  was  writing 
of  her  husband  ;  and  though  her  expressions 
were  restrained  by  modesty,  taste,  and  edu 
cation,  they  partook  of  her  unutterable  fond 
ness  and  devotion.  The  tears  stood  in  her 
eyes,  the  pen  trembled  in  her  hand,  and  she 
shaded  her  face  as  if  to  conceal  the  weakness 
from  herself.  Paul  was  alarmed,  he  knew  not 
why ;  but  Eve  in  tears  was  a  painful  sight  to 
him.  In  a  moment  he  was  at  her  side,  with  an 
arm  placed  gently  around  her  waist,  as  he 
drew  her  fondly  towards  his  bosom. 

"  Eve — dearest  Eve  !"  he  said,  "  what  mean 
these  tears  ?" 

The  serene  eye,  the  radiant  blush,  and  the 
meek  tenderness  that  rewarded  his  own  burst  of 
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feeling,  reassured  the  husband,  and,  deferring 
to  the  sensitive  modesty  of  so  young  a  bride, 
he  released  his  hold,  retaining  only  a  hand. 

"  It  is  happiness,  Powis,  —  nothing  but  ex 
cess  of  happiness,  which  makes  us  women 
weaker,  I  fear,  than  even  sorrow." 

Paul  kissed  both  her  eyes,  regarded  her  a 
moment  with  an  intensity  of  admiration,  before 
which  the  eyes    of  Eve  rose    and  fell,  as   if 
dazzled  while  meeting  his  looks,  and  yet  un 
willing  to  lose  them,   and  then  he  reverted  to 
the  motive  which  brought  him  to  the  library. 
"  My  father — your  father  that  is  now — " 
"  Cousin  Jack !" 

"  Cousin  Jack,  if  you  will,  has  just  made  me 
a  present  which  is  second  only  to  the  greater 
gift  I  received  from  your  own  excellent  parent 
yesterday  at  the  altar.  See,  dearest  Eve,  he 
has  bestowed  this  lovely  image  of  yourself  on 
me ;  lovely,  though  still  so  far  from  the  truth. 
And  here  is  the  miniature  of  my  poor  mother 
also,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  one  carried 
away  by  the  Arabs/' 
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Eve  gazed  long  and  wistfully  at  the  beauti 
ful  features  of  this  image  of  her  husband's 
mother.  She  traced  in  them  that  gentle 
thought,  that  winning  kindness  that  had  at 
first  softened  her  heart  towards  Paul,  and  her 
lips  trembled  as  she  pressed  the  insensible  glass 
against  them. 

"  She  must  have  been  very  handsome,  Eve, 
and  there  is  a  look  of  melancholy  tenderness 
in  the  face,  that  would  seem  almost  to  predict 
an  unhappy  blighting  of  the  affections." 

"  And  yet  this  young,  ingenuous,  faithful 
woman  entered  on  the  solemn  engagement  we 
have  just  made,  Paul,  with  as  many  reasonable 
hopes  of  a  bright  future  as  we  ourselves  !" 

"  Not  so,  Eve — confidence  and  holy  truth 
were  wanting  at  the  nuptials  of  my  parents. 
When  there  is  deception  at  the  commencement  of 
a  contract,  it  is  not  difficult  to  predict  the  end." 

"  I  do  not  think,  Paul,  you  ever  deceived ; 
that  heart  of  yours  is  too  generous  !" 

"  If  anything  can  make  a  man  worthy  of 
such  a  love,  dearest,  it  is  the  noble  and  ab- 
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sorbing  confidence  with  which  your  sex  throw 
themselves  on  the  justice  and  faith  of  ours. 
Did  that  spotless  heart  ever  entertain  a  doubt 
of  the  worth  of  any  living  being  on  which  it 
had  set  its  affections  ?" 

"  Of  itself,  often,  dear  Paul,  and  they  say 
self-love  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  actions." 

"  You  are  the  last  person  to  hold  this 
doctrine,  beloved,  for  those  who  live  most  in 
your  confidence  declare  that  all  traces  of  self 
are  lost  in  your  very  nature." 

"  Most  in  my  confidence  !  my  dear  kind 
father  has  then  been  betraying  his  besetting 
weakness,  by  extolling  the  gift  he  has  made." 

"  Your  excellent  father  knows  too  well  the 
total  want  of  necessity  for  any  such  thing.  If  the 
truth  must  be  confessed,  I  have  been  passing  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  with  the  worthy  Anne  Sidley ." 

"  Nanny — dear  old  Nanny  ! — and  you  have 
been  weak  enough,  traitor,  to  listen  to  the 
eulogiums  of  a  nurse  on  her  child  !" 

"  All  praise  of  thee,  my  blessed  Eve,  is 
grateful  to  my  ears,  and  who  can  speak  more 
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confidently  of  those  domestic  qualities  which 
lie  at  the  root  of  domestic  bliss,  than  those 
who  have  seen  you  in  your  most  intimate 
life,  from  childhood  down  to  the  moment  when 
you  have  assumed  the  duties  of  a  wife  ?" 

"  Paul,  Paul,  thou  art  beside  thyself;  too 
much  learning  hath  made  thee  mad  !" 

"  I  am  not  mad,  most  beloved  and  beautiful 
Eve,  but  blessed  to  a  degree  that  might  indeed 
upset  a  stronger  reason." 

"  We  will  now  talk  of  other  things,""  said 
Eve,  raising  his  hand  to  her  lips  in  respectful 
affection,  and  looking  gratefully  up  into  his 
fond  and  eloquent  eyes  ;  "  I  hope  the  awkward 
ness  of  which  you  so  lately  spoke  has  subsided, 
and  that  you  no  longer  feel  yourself  a  stranger 
in  the  dwelling  of  your  own  family." 

"Now  that  I  can  claim  a  right  through 
you,  I  confess  my  conscience  is  getting  to  be 
easier  on  this  point.  Have  you  been  yet  told 
of  the  arrangement  that  the  older  heads  medi 
tate  in  reference  to  our  future  means  ?" 

"  I  would  not  listen  to  my  dear  father  when 
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he  wished  to  introduce  the  subject,  for  I  found 
that  it  was  a  project  that  made  distinctions  be 
tween  Paul  Effingham  and  Eve  Effingham, 
two  that  I  wish  henceforth  to  consider  as  one 
in  all  things." 

"  In  this,  darling,  you  may  do  yourself  in 
justice,  as  well  as  me.  But  perhaps  you  may 
not  wish  me  to  speak  on  the  subject  neither." 

"  What  would  my  lord  ?" 

"  Then  listen,  and  the  tale  is  soon  told. 
We  are  each  other's  natural  heirs.  Of  the 
name  and  blood  of  Effingham,  neither  has  a 
relative  nearer  than  the  other,  for,  though  but 
cousins  in  the  third  degree,  our  family  is  so 
small  as  to  render  the  husband,  in  this  case, 
the  natural  heir  of  the  wife,  and  the  wife  the 
natural  heir  of  the  husband.  Now  your  fa 
ther  proposes  that  his  estates  be  valued,  and 
that  my  father  settle  on  you  a  sum  of  equal 
amount,  which  his  wealth  will  fully  enable  him 
to  do,  and  that  I  become  the  possessor  in  re 
version  of  the  lands  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  yours." 
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"  You  possess  me,  my  heart,  my  affections, 
my  duty,  and  of  what  account  is  money  after 
this  !" 

"  I  perceive  that  thou  art  so  much  and  so 
truly  woman,  Eve,  that  we  must  arrange  all 
this  without  consulting  thee  at  all." 

"  Can  I  be  in  safer  hands  ? — a  father  that 
has  always  been  too  indulgent  of  my  unreason 
able  wishes ;  a  second  parent  that  has  only 
contributed  too  much  to  spoil  me  in  the  same 
thoughtless  manner — and  a — " 

"  Husband,"  added  Paul,  perceiving  that 
Eve  hesitated  at  pronouncing  to  his  face  a 
name  so  novel  though  so  endearing,  "  who 
will  strive  to  do  more  than  either  in  the  un 
profitable  task." 

"  Husband,"  she  added,  looking  up  into  his 
face  with  a  smile  as  innocent  as  that  of  an  in 
fant,  while  the  crimson  tinged  her  forehead, 
"  if  the  formidable  word  must  be  uttered,  that 
is  doing  all  he  can  to  increase  a  self-esteem 
that  is  already  so  much  greater  than  it  ought 
to  be." 
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A  light  tap  at  the  door  caused  Eve  to  start, 
and  to  look  embarrassed,  like  one  detected  in 
a  fault.  Paul  released  the  hand  that  he  had 
continued  to  hold  during  their  brief  dialogue. 

"  Sir— ma'am — "  said  the  timid,  meek  voice 
of  Anne  Sidley,  as  she  held  the  door  ajar,  with 
out  presuming  to  look  into  the  room,  "  Miss 
Eve— Mr.  Powis !" 

"  Enter,  my  good  Nanny,"  said  Eve,  re 
covering  her  self-composure  in  a  moment,  the 
presence  of  her  nurse  always  appearing  to  her 
as  no  more  than  a  duplication  of  herself. 
"  What  is  your  wish  ?" 

"  I  hope  I  am  not  unreasonable,  but  I  knew 
that  Mr.  Effingham  was  alone  with  you  here, 
and  I  wished — that  is  ma'am — Miss  Eve, — 
sir — * 

"  Speak  your  wishes,  my  good  old  nurse ; 
— am  I  not  your  own  child — and  is  not  this 
your  own  child's — "  again  Eve  hesitated, 
blushed,  and  smiled,  ere  she  pronounced  the 
word  "  husband !" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  and  God  be  praised  that  it  is 
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so.  I  dreamt, — it  is  now  four  years,  Miss  Eve, 
we  were  then  travelling  among  the  Denmarkers, 
and  I  dreamt  that  you  were  married  to  a  great 
prince — " 

"  But  your  dream  has  not  come  true,  my 
good  Nanny,  and  you  see  by  this  fact,  that  it 
is  not  safe  to  trust  in  dreams." 

"  Ma'am,  I  do  not  esteem  princes  by  their 
kingdoms  and  crowns,  but  by  their  qualities — 
and  if  Mr.  Powis  be  not  a  prince,  who  is  ?" 

u  That,  indeed,  changes  the  matter,"  said 
the  gratified  young  wife,  "  and  I  believe,  after 
all,  dear  Nanny,  that  I  must  become  a  convert 
to  your  theory  of  dreams/' 

"  While  I  must  always  deny  it,  good  Mrs. 
Sidley,  if  this  is  a  specimen  of  its  truth,"  said 
Paul,  laughing.  "  But  perhaps  this  prince 
proved  unworthy  of  Miss  Eve,  after  all  ?" 

"  Not  he,  sir ;  he  made  her  a  most  kind  nd 
affectionate  husband ;  not  humoring  all  her 
idle  wishes  like,  if  Miss  Eve  could  have  had 
such  wishes,  but  cherishing  her,  and  counsel 
ling  her,  and  protecting  her,  showing  as  much 
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tenderness  for  her  as  her  own  father,  and  as 
much  love  for  her  as  I  had  myself." 

"  In  which  case,  my  worthy  nurse,  he  proved 
an  invaluable  husband,"  said  Eve,  with  glisten 
ing  eyes ;  "  and  I  trust,  too,  that  he  was  con 
siderate  and  friendly  to  you  ?" 

"  He  took  me  by  the  hand  the  morning  after 
the  marriage,  and  said,  c  Faithful  Anne  Sidley, 
you  have  nursed  and  attended  my  beloved 
when  a  child  and  as  a  young  lady,  and  I  now 
entreat  you  will  continue  to  wait  on  and 
serve  her  as  a  wife  to  your  dying  day.'  He 
did,  indeed,  ma'am,  and  I  think  I  can  now 
hear  the  very  words  he  spoke  so  kindly.  The 
dream,  so  far,  has  come  good." 

"  My  faithful  Anne,"  said  Paul  smiling, 
and  taking  the  hand  of  the  nurse,  "  you  have 
been  all  that  is  good  and  true  to  my  best  be 
loved  as  a  child  and  as  a  young  lady,  and  I 
now  earnestly  entreat  you  to  continue  to  wait 
on  her,  and  to  serve  her  as  my  wife,  to  your 
dying  day." 

Nanny  clapped  her  hands  with  a   scream  of 
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delight,  and  bursting  into  tears,  she  exclaimed, 
as  she  hurried  from  the  room,  "  It  has  all  come 
true — it  has  all  come  true  !" 

A  pause  of  several  minutes  succeeded  this 
burst  of  superstitious  and  natural  feeling. 

"  All  who  live  near  you  appear  to  think  you 
the  common  centre  of  their  affections,"  Paul 
continued  when  he  could  speak. 

"  We  have  hitherto  been  a  family  of  love. — 
God  grant  it  may  always  continue  so." 

Another  delicious  silence,  which  lasted  still 
longer  than  the  other,  followed.  Eve  then 
looked  up  into  her  husband's  face  with  a 
gentle  curiosity,  and  observed — 

"  You  have  told  me  a  great  deal,  Powis, 
explained  all  but  one  little  thing,  that  at 
the  time  caused  me  pain.  Why  did  Ducie, 
when  you  were  about  to  quit  the  Montauk 
together,  so  unceremoniously  stop  you,  as  you 
were  about  to  get  into  the  boat  first  ? — is  the 
etiquette  of  a  man-of-war  so  rigid,  as  to 
justify  so  much  rudeness,  I  had  almost  call 
ed  it?1' 
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"  The  etiquette  of  a  vessel  of  war  is  rigid 
certainly,  and  wisely  so;  but  what  you  fan 
cied  rudeness  was  in  truth  a  compliment. 
Among  us  sailors,  it  is  the  inferior  who  goes 
first  into  a  boat,  and  the  superior  that  quits 
it  first." 

"  So  much  then  for  forming  a  judgment 
ignorantly ;  I  believe  it  is  always  safer  to 
have  no  opinion,  than  to  form  one  without 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  accompanying 
circumstances." 

"  Let  us  adhere  to  this  safe  rule  through 
life,  beloved,  and  we  may  find  its  benefits. 
An  absolute  confidence,  caution  in  drawing 
conclusions,  and  a  just  reliance  on  each  other, 
may  keep  us  as  happy  to  the  end  of  our 
married  life  as  we  are  at  this  blessed  mo 
ment,  when  it  may  be  said  to  commence." 

THE    END. 
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